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Introduction 


Gorizaion has made familiarity with other people, cultures, and lan- 
guages not only preferable in the 21st century, but also essential. With 
the help of the Internet, reaching out and touching someone on the other 
side of the earth has become as easy as the click of a mouse. And yet, noth- 
ing quite beats the excitement of a face-to-face encounter with someone who 
hails from the other side of the globe in his or her own language. 
Communication in cyberspace doesn’t even come close. 


Whether you’re an inveterate traveler, going overseas for business, about to 
study overseas, interested in frequenting Chinatown, befriending a Chinese- 
speaking classmate or coworker, or just plain curious about China, Chinese 
For Dummies can help you get acquainted with enough Chinese to carry on 
a decent conversation on any number of topics. You won’t become fluent 
instantly, of course, but this book helps you greet a stranger, buy a plane 
ticket, and order some food. This book also gives you some invaluable cul- 
tural tips so that you can not only rattle off those newly acquired words and 
phrases, but also back them up with the right behavior at the right time. 


I designed this book to help guide you toward the successful use of one of the 
most difficult languages on earth. Chinese should also just be plain fun to learn. 


About This Book 


The good news is that you can use Chinese For Dummies anytime, anywhere. 
No mandatory class sessions, no exams, and no homework assignments to 
dread. Need to get to a new city for a business meeting? Just turn to the chap- 
ter on travel to find out how to haggle for a plane ticket, determine the price, 
and get to the airport on time. Have to make a sudden trip to the doctor? 
Turn to the chapter on your health and figure out in advance how to tell your 
caregivers exactly what ails you. 


The beauty of this book is that it can be all things to all people. You don’t 
have to memorize Chapter 5 before moving on to Chapter 6, if what Chapter 6 
deals with is what you really need. Each chapter provides you with different 
bits of information about the Chinese language and highlights different parts 
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of Chinese grammar. Read as much or as little as you want, as quickly or as 
slowly as you like. Whatever interests you is what you should focus on. And 
remember: You’re discovering a language that simultaneously represents one 
of the world’s oldest civilizations and one of its fastest growing economies in 
the 21st century. 


Conventions Used in This Book 


Pay attention to a couple of conventions that can help you navigate this 
book’s contents: 


¥ Chinese terms are set in boldface to make them stand out. 


Pronunciations and meanings appear in parentheses immediately after 
the Chinese terms. The pronunciations are in italics. 


This book uses the pinyin (literally: spelling the way it sounds) romanization 
system of Chinese words. What does that mean? Well, if you go to China, you 
see signs in Chinese characters all around, but if you look for something in 
English, you may be hard pressed to find it. Whatever signs you see in roman 
letters will be of pinyin, the romanization system developed by the Communists 
in the 1950s, so seeing pinyin in this book is good practice for you. 


Another thing you should keep in mind as you begin to understand Chinese is 
that many of the English translations you see in this book aren’t exactly lit- 
eral. It’s more important to know the gist of what you hear or see instead of 
what individual words in any given phrase mean. For example, if you trans- 
late “horse horse tiger tiger” literally into Chinese, you have the phrase 
meaning “so so.” You’re not actually talking about animals. Whenever I give a 
literal translation, I preface it with “literally” in italics. 


The following elements you find in Chinese For Dummies help to reinforce the 
new terms and phrases you're studying: 


Talkin’ the Talk dialogues: Nothing beats seeing and hearing an actual 
conversation to learn Chinese, so I intersperse dialogues throughout 
this book. They come under the heading “Talkin’ the Talk.” They show 
you the Chinese words, the pronunciations, and the English translations, 
and I often put cultural dos and don’ts into context, which should come 
in handy. 


Introduction 


Dialogues with a CD icon beside them appear on the CD that comes with 
this book so you can practice the sentences after you hear how they 
should sound. With the tonal nature of the Chinese language, this feature 
is indispensable as you learn Chinese. 


¥ Words to Know blackboards: Memorizing key words and phrases is 
very useful in language learning. The words and phrases on the 
blackboard-like boxes are the ones | think are most important in the 
preceding section or sections, so they appear on a chalkboard with the 
heading “Words to Know.” 


Fun & Games activities: Working through word games can be a fun way 
to review the words and phrases you encounter in each chapter. This 
element of Chinese For Dummies is a great way to gauge your progress 
and tease your brain at the same time. Look for these activities at the 
end of each chapter. 


Foolish Assumptions 


Some of the foolish assumptions I made about you while writing Chinese 
For Dummies are: 


¥ You don’t know any Chinese, except for maybe a couple of words you 
picked up from a good kung-fu movie or the word “tofu,” which you 
picked up while grocery shopping. 


Your goal in life isn’t to become an interpreter of Chinese at the U.N.; 
you just want to pick up some useful words, phrases, and sentence 
constructions to make yourself understood in a Chinese-speaking 
environment. 


You have no intention of spending hours and hours memorizing Chinese 
vocabulary and grammar patterns. 


¥¥ You basically want to have fun while speaking a little Chinese. 


How This Book Is Organized 


This book is divided by topic into parts, chapters, and appendixes. Each part 
focuses on one aspect of the Chinese language, and the chapters cover differ- 
ent useful topics, such as how to dine at a restaurant, how to handle emer- 
gencies, or how to plan a vacation. The following sections tell you what types 
of information you can expect to find in each part. 
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Part I: Getting Started 


This part familiarizes you with some basics of Chinese: how to pronounce 
words, how to create the proper pitch (also known as tone) for each word, 
and so on. Because Chinese is a tonal language, if you pronounce a word with 
an incorrect tone, you may say a whole different word. Sometimes the only 
way to know whether you’ve said something you didn’t intend is by the look 
on the listener’s face, so you should pay particular attention to the tones as 
you speak. 


Part Il: Chinese in Action 


In this part, you really begin to use Chinese. Instead of focusing strictly on 
grammar, this part helps guide you through everyday situations that you 
encounter while meeting people, eating at restaurants, going shopping, or 
yakking on the phone. 


Part Il]: Chinese on the Go 


This part of the book gives you the tools you need to use Chinese in any 
number of practical settings. You find out how to change money, how to ask 
for and give directions, how to book a room at a hotel, and how to tell a 
doctor what ails you. It covers all aspects of travel into Chinese-speaking 
parts of the world. Whether your travels take you all the way to Shanghai or 
just to your cubicle at work is up to you. 


Part IV: The Part of Tens 


Ever wish you could distill the Chinese culture into 10 simple rules of what to 
do and what not to do? Well, Part IV is a collection of simple phrases you can 
use, popular Chinese expressions, and reminders of what not to do ina 
Chinese setting that you should always keep in the back of your mind as you 
interact with the Chinese. You not only sound more like a native Chinese 
speaker when you open your mouth, but you also start internalizing some of 
the cardinal cultural rules and taboos for social settings that the average stu- 
dent of the Chinese language may never discover. 
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Part V: Appendixes 


This part contains helpful references that you may want to refer to occasion- 
ally as you snoop through the rest of the chapters. Appendix A contains a 
useful verb table, which can help in any setting. Appendix B is a handy mini- 
dictionary of both Chinese to English and English to Chinese. Feel free to 
check this section when you encounter unfamiliar words on a need-to-know 
basis. Appendix C contains the answers to the Fun & Games exercises at the 
end of each chapter. Finally, Appendix D provides a list of the tracks that 
appear on the audio CD. This appendix comes in handy when you’re ready to 
hear a selection of the Talkin’ the Talk dialogues from the book. 


Icons Used in This Book 


<r 


Cute little icons appear in the left-hand margins, next to sidebars, and adja- 
cent to some of the introductions to the Talkin’ the Talk sections throughout 
this book. These beacons shed light on what kind of information you’re look- 
ing at and can help you locate certain types of information in a hurry. The six 
icons used in this book are: 


The bull’s-eye appears wherever I’ve highlighted a great idea to help make 
your study of Chinese easier. 


This icon, appropriately showing a string around a finger, should serve as a 
reminder about particularly important information concerning Chinese. 


The bomb should act as a stop sign in your mind. It warns you about things 
to avoid saying or doing so that you don’t make a fool of yourself overseas or 
with a new Chinese-speaking acquaintance. 


This icon clues you in on fascinating bits of information about China and 
Chinese culture. Knowledge of a culture goes hand in hand with knowledge of 
a foreign language, so these icons help light the way as you embark on your 
journey. 
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This icon highlights various rules of grammar that may be out of the norm. 
Even though this book doesn’t focus primarily on grammar, your successful 
execution of the language can only be enhanced by paying attention to little 
grammatical rules as they pop up. 


The audio CD that comes with this book gives you the chance to hear native 
Chinese speakers so you can better understand the way Chinese really 
sounds. This proves especially helpful because of all the tones you have to 
keep in mind. This icon indicates the basic sounds and Talkin’ the Talk dia- 
logues you can find on the CD. 


Where to Go from Here 


Chinese is often considered one of the toughest languages in the world to 
master. Don’t worry. The good news is that you’re not trying to master it. All 
you want to do is be understandable when you open your mouth so that you 
don’t ask for the mens’ room when you really want the ladies’ room. All you 
have to do now is keep listening to and repeating the words and phrases 

you find in this book. Turn to whichever chapter piques your curiosity, listen 
to the accompanying audio CD at home or in your car, and keep practicing 
your favorite Chinese phrases when you're with your family and friends in 
Chinatown. 


Part | 
Getting Started 


The 5th Wave By Rich Tennant 


“Vou mean, “wo’, ‘ta’, ‘baba’, and ‘mama’ are all 
words in the Mandarin dialect? My gosh, Alice, our 
baby’s been speaking Chinese the last few weeks!” 


In this part... 


Pre: I warmly welcomes you to the Chinese language. 


I give you the lowdown on all the essentials of Chinese: 
how to pronounce Chinese sounds (and tones) like a native, 
how to string Chinese words together so that they make 
sense, how to count in Chinese, and how to communicate in 
Chinese with all the cultural trimmings. Women kaishi ba! 
(waw mun kye shir bah; Let’s begin!) 


Chapter 1 
Getting to Know a Little Chinese 


In This Chapter 
Getting a handle on basic Chinese sounds 
Reading to communicate 
Sounding fluent 
Perfecting the four basic tones 
Practicing Chinese idioms 
Understanding basic Chinese phrases and gestures 


[er to get your feet wet with the basics of Chinese. This chapter gives 
you guidelines that help you pronounce words in standard Mandarin (the 
official language of both the People’s Republic of China and Taiwan) like a 
native speaker and helps you get a handle on the four tones that distinguish 
Mandarin Chinese. After you have the basics down, I show you how to con- 
struct basic Chinese phrases. 


But before you dive in, here’s a bit of advice: Don’t be intimidated by all the 
tones! The best thing you can do when learning a foreign language is to not 
worry about making mistakes the minute you open your mouth. Practice 
speaking Chinese first to your dog or cat, and then work your way up to a 
couple of goldfish or a niece or nephew under the age of 10. When you finally 
get the nerve to rattle off a few phrases to your local Chinatown grocer, you’ll 
know you’ve made it. And when you visit China for the first time, you dis- 
cover how incredibly appreciative the Chinese are of anyone who even 
remotely attempts to speak their language. All the hours you spent yakking 
away with the family pet start to pay off, and you'll be rewarded greatly. Still 
have doubts? You’ll be amazed at how much you can say after snooping 
through Chinese For Dummies. 
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Encountering the Chinese culture is just as important as exploring the 
Chinese language. In fact, you can’t quite master the language without 
absorbing a little of the culture by osmosis. Just making the effort to speak 
Chinese is an act of positive diplomacy. Don’t worry about how you sound 
when you open your mouth — you’re contributing to international friendship 
no matter what comes out. 


Grasping Chinese Dialects 


Give yourself a big pat on the back right now. Yup, right now — before you 
even begin to utter one iota of Chinese. If you don’t do it now, you may be too 
shocked later on when it sinks in that you’ve taken on a language that has 
hundreds (yes, hundreds) of dialects — each one mutually incomprehensible 
to speakers of the other ones. Practically every major town, and certainly 
every province, in China has its own regional dialect that folks grow up learn- 
ing (see Table 1-1). Of the seven major dialects, Shanghainese, Taiwanese, 
and Cantonese are the ones you may have heard of before. 


And then there’s Mandarin, dialect of the masses. Mandarin Chinese is 
spoken by more people on earth than any other language today. Pretty much 
a quarter of humanity uses it, given China’s immense population. So just why 
was this particular dialect chosen to become the official dialect taught in all 
schools throughout China, regardless of whatever additional dialects people 
speak at home or in their communities? 


With only four tones, Guanhua (gwan hwah; Mandarin; literally: the language 
of the officials, who were also known as Mandarins) has served as the hybrid 
language of China since the 15th century, because it was based on the edu- 
cated speech of the region around Beijing. Instead of referring to it as 
Guanhua, mainlanders in China now call it Piitonghua (poo toong hwah; the 
common language). People in Taiwan, Hong Kong, and in overseas Chinese 
communities call it Guéyii (gwaw yew, the national language). You may also 
hear it referred to as Zhongwén (Joong one; the language of the Chinese 
people) and Hanyt (hahn yew; the language of the Han people), because the 
Chinese have often referred to themselves as descendants of the Han dynasty 
(206 BCE to 220 CE), one of the golden eras of Chinese history. Because 
Chinese is the language of ethnic Chinese and China’s minority groups, the 
more all-encompassing term Zhongwen is preferred. 
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Table 1-1 Major Chinese Dialects 

Dialect Pronunciation Region Where Spoken 

Putonghua / Guéyti poo toong hwah/ North of the Yangzi River, but 

(Mandarin) gwaw yew taught in schools everywhere; 
official language of the 
People’s Republic of China and 
spoken all over Taiwan 

Wu woo Shanghai, southeastern Anhui, 
and much of Zhejiang 

Xiang shyahng Hunan 

Gan gahn Jiangxi, southern Anhui, and 
southeastern Hubei 

Kejia (Hakka) kuh jyah Scattered parts of eastern and 


Yué (Cantonese) 


southwestern Guangxi and in 
northern Guangdong (Canton) 


yweh Southeastern Guangxi, 
Guangdong (Canton), and 
Hong Kong 


Min 


meen Fujian, southern Zhejiang, 
northeastern Guangdong, 
Hainan, and Taiwan 


ay? The term Putonghua (literally: the common language) is used to refer to 
Mandarin in the People’s Republic of China, and the term Guéyii (/iterally- 
the national language) is the term used for Mandarin in Taiwan. If you simply 
say Hanyiti (the language of the Han people), however, you can use it 


anywhere. 


The Written Word: Vikes! No Alphabet! 


I bet you’re beginning to wonder just how the Chinese have managed to com- 
municate with each other for the better part of five millennia if their spoken 
language comes in so many distinct forms and dialects. The answer lies in 
(drum roll)... the written word. 
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Early bare-bones Chinese writing 


The earliest specimens of Chinese writing 
appeared on oracle bones, dating from China's 
first archaeologically proven dynasty, the Shang 
(circa 1766 to 1122 BCE). Written on ox scapu- 
lae or tortoise shells, the writing was used for 


questions on behalf of the king. Only about a 
thousand or so characters have been identified 
on oracle bones, but the findings show that 
the written language had already attained a 
solid foundation in China by the second millen- 


divination purposes by shamans who asked nium, BCE. 


Say you see two Chinese people sitting next to each other on a train traveling 
from Canton to Shanghai. If the Cantonese speaker reads the newspaper out 
loud, the guy from Shanghai won’t have a clue what he’s saying. But if they 
both read the same newspaper article to themselves, they could understand 
what’s going on in the world. That’s because Chinese characters are uniform 
all across the country. 


Chinese words are written in beautiful, often symbolic configurations called 
characters. Each character is a word in and of itself, and sometimes it’s a part 
of a compound word. It makes no difference if you write the characters from 
right to left, left to right, or top to bottom, because you can read and under- 
stand them in any order. If you see a Chinese movie in Chinatown, you can 
often choose between two types of subtitles: English, which you read from 
left to right, and Chinese characters on another line, which you read from 
right to left. (They can also go from left to right, so be careful.) You may go 
cross-eyed for a while trying to follow them both. 


During the Han dynasty, a lexicographer named Xu Shen identified six ways in 
which Chinese characters reflected meanings and sounds. Of these, four were 
the most common: 


Pictographs: These characters are formed according to the shape of the 
objects themselves, such as the sun and the moon. They show the mean- 
ing of the character rather than the sound. 


 Ideographs: These characters represent more abstract concepts. The 
characters for “above” and “below,” for example, each have a horizontal 
line representing the horizon and another stroke leading out above or 
below the horizon. 


“ Complex ideographs: Combinations of simpler characters. 


Phonetic compounds: Also called logographs, these compound charac- 
ters are formed by two graphic elements — one hinting at the meaning 
of the word and the other providing a clue to the sound. Phonetic com- 
pounds account for over 80 percent of all Chinese characters. 
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No matter which type of characters you see, you won’t find any letters string- 
ing them together like you see in English. So how in the world do Chinese 
people consult a Chinese dictionary? (How did you know I could read your 
mind?) In several different ways. 


Because Chinese characters are composed of several (often many) strokes of 
the writing brush, one way to look up a character is by counting the number 
of strokes and then looking up the character under the portion of the diction- 
ary that notes characters by strokes. But to do so, you have to know which 
radical to check under first. Chinese characters have 214 radicals — parts of 
the character that can help identify what the character may signify, such as 
three dots on the left hand side of the character representing water. Each rad- 
ical is itself composed of a certain number of strokes, so you have to first 
look up the radical by the number of strokes it takes to write it, and after you 
locate that radical, you start looking once more under the number of strokes 
left in the character after that radical to locate the character you wanted to 
look up in the first place. 


You can always just check under the pronunciation of the character (if you 
already know how to pronounce it), but you have to sift through every single 
character with the same pronunciation. You also have to look further under 
the various tones to see which one of all the words pronounced the same 
way comes with the first, second, third, or fourth tone you want to locate. 
And because there are so many homonyms in Chinese, this task isn’t as easy 
as it may sound (no pun intended). 


I bet you feel really relieved that you’re only focusing on spoken Chinese and 
not the written language. 


Pinyin Spelling: Beijing, Not Peking 


To spell the way it sounds . . . that’s the literal meaning of pinyin. For decades, 
Chinese had been transliterated in any number of ways. Finally, in 1979, the 
People’s Republic of China officially adopted pinyin as its official romanization 
system. After the adoption, U.S. libraries and government agencies diligently 
changed all their prior records from other romanization systems into pinyin. 


You should keep in mind the following quick facts about some of the initial 
sounds in Mandarin when you see them written in the relatively new pinyin 
system: 


J: Sounds like the “g” in “gee whiz.” An “i” often follows a “j.” “Ji kuai 
qian?” (jee Rwye chyan) means “How auch money?” 


¥ Q: Sounds like the “ch” in “cheek.” You never see it followed by a “u” like 
in English, but an “i” always follows it in Chinese, possibly before 
another vowel or a consonant. Qingdao (cheeng daow) beer used to be 
spelled “ch’ing tao” or “Tsingtao.” 
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YY X: The third letter that’s often followed by an “i.” It sounds like the “sh” 
in “she.” One famous Chinese leader, Déng Xiaoping (dung shyaow 
peeng), boasted this letter in his name. 


YY Th: Unlike “j,” which often precedes a vowel to make it sound like you’re 
opening your mouth, “zh” is followed by vowels, which make it sound 
like your mouth is a bit more closed. Take Zhou Enlai (joe un lye), for 
example, the great statesman of 20th-century China. When you say his 
name, it should sound like Joe En-lye. 


¥ Z: Sounds like a “dz.” You see it in the name of the PRC’s first leader, Mao 
Zédong (maow dzuh doong), which used to be spelled Mao Tse-tung. 


 C: Pronounced like “ts” in such words as cai (tsye; food) or césu6 (tsuh 
swaw; bathroom). 


v» B, D, and G: In the past, the sounds made by these three letters were 
represented by P, T, and K, respectively. In the past, if the corresponding 
initial sounds were aspirated (had air coming out of the speaker, like in 
the words “pie,” “tie,” and “kite”), they would’ve been written as “p’,” 
“t’,” and “k’.” Today, the letters “P,” “T,” and “K” represent the aspirated 


sounds. 


Sounding Off: Basic Chinese Sounds 


<NIBER 
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Don’t worry about sounding like a native speaker the first time you utter a 
Chinese syllable — after all, who does? But the longer you procrastinate 
becoming familiar with the basic elements of Chinese words, the greater your 
fear of this unique language may become. After you begin to practice the 
sounds (and eventually the tones) out loud, you may wonder if you'll ever 
come close to sounding like Bruce Lee in a kung-fu movie or even your local 
Chinatown grocer. Hearing Chinese spoken at a normal speed is definitely 
intimidating at the beginning, so you should enjoy taking plenty of baby steps 
and reveling in the praise from waiters who appreciate all your effort the next 
time you frequent a Chinese restaurant. 


The main thing to remember about the Chinese language is that each mor- 
pheme (the smallest unit of meaning in a language) is represented by one syl- 
lable, which in turn consists of an initial sound and a final sound, topped off 
by atone. This applies to each and every syllable. Without any one of these 
three components, your words may be incomprehensible to the average 
Chinese person. For example, the syllable “ma” is comprised of the initial “m” 
and the final “a,” and you pronounce it with what’s called a first tone. 
Together, the parts mean “mother.” If you substitute the first tone for a third 
tone, which is written as “ma,” you say the word “horse.” So be careful not to 
call your mother a horse when you practice the initials, finals, and tones. The 
following sections break up the three parts and give each their due. 
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Before you can participate in sports or play games, you must become familiar 
with all the rules. The same goes for practicing a new language. Do your best 
to understand the basic rules of pronunciation, and keep practicing over and 
over to begin feeling comfortable speaking the language. 


Starting off with initials 


In Chinese, initials always consist of consonants. Table 1-2 lists the initials 
you encounter in the Chinese language. 


Listen to these sounds on the CD as you practice pronouncing initials. 


Table 1-2 Chinese Initials 
Chinese Letter Sound English Example 
b baw bore 

p paw paw 

m maw more 

f faw four 

d duh done 

t tuh ton 

n nuh null 

| luh lull 

g guh gull 

k kuh come 

h huh hunt 

j gee gee 

q chee cheat 

Xx she she 

Z dzuh “ds” in suds 
c tsuh “ts” in huts 
s suh sun 


(continued) 
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Table 1-2 (continued) 


Chinese Letter Sound English Example 
zh jir germ 

ch chir churn 

sh shir shirt 

r ir “er” in bigger 

Ww wuh won 

y yuh yup 


The initials -nm and -r in Table 1-2 can also appear as finals, so don’t be sur- 


prised if you see them there. 


Ending with finals 


Chinese boasts many more consonants than vowels. In fact, the language has 
only six vowels all together: a, 0, e, i, u, and ti. If you pronounce the vowels 
in sequence, your mouth starts off very wide and your tongue starts off very 
low. Eventually, when you get to ti, your mouth becomes much more closed 
and your tongue ends pretty high. You can also combine the vowels in vari- 
ous ways to form compound vowels. Table 1-3 lists the vowels and some pos- 


sible combinations. 


Table 1-3 Chinese Vowels 
Chinese Vowel Sound English Example 
a ah hot 

ai i eye 

ao ow chow 

an ahn on 

ang ahng thong 

0 aw straw 

ong oong too +ng 

ou oh oh 
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Chinese Vowel Sound English Example 
e uh bush 

ei ay way 

en un fun 

eng ung tongue 

er ar are 

i ee tea 

ia ya gotcha 
iao yaow meow 

ie yeh yet 

iu yo leo 

ian yan cheyenne 
iang yahng y + angst 
in een seen 

ing eeng going 
iong yoong you + ng 
u 00 too 

ua wa suave 

uo waw war 

ui way way 

uai why why 

uan wan want 

un one one 

uang wahng wan + ng 
ueng wung one + ng 
ui yew ewe 

iie yweh you + eh 
iian ywan you + wan 


din yewn you+n 
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Tone marks in pinyin always appear above the vowel, but if you see a couple 
of vowels in a row, the tone mark appears above the first vowel in that 
sequence. One exception is when you see the vowels iu and ui together. In 
that case, the tone mark falls on the second vowel. 


Sometimes vowels appear without initial consonant accompaniment, but 
they still mean something. The word ai, meaning “short” (of stature), is one 
example. 


Perfect pitch: Presenting . . . 
the four tones 


Mee meeeee (cough cough)! Pardon me. I’m getting carried away with warm- 
ing up before I get into the four tones. Just think of the tones this way: They 
can be your best friends when it comes to being understood in Chinese, and 
they’re the hip part of this ancient language. 


If you combine all the possible initial sounds of Chinese with all the possible 
permutations of the final sounds, you come up with only about 400 sound 
combinations — not nearly enough to express all the ideas in your head. If 
you add the four basic tones of Mandarin to the mix, the number of possible 
permutations increases fourfold. Tones are also a great way to reduce the 
number of homophones in Chinese. Even so, any given syllable with a spe- 
cific tone can often have more than one meaning. Sometimes the only way to 
decipher the intended meaning is to see the written word. 


Mandarin has only four tones. The best way to imagine what each of the four 
tones sounds like is to visualize these short descriptions: 


First tone: High level. The first tone is supposed to be as high as your 
individual pitch range can be, without wavering. It appears like this 
above the letter a: a. 


Second tone: Rising. The second tone sounds like you’re asking a ques- 
tion. It goes from the middle level of your voice to the top. It doesn’t 
automatically indicate that you’re asking a question, however — it just 
sounds like you are. It appears like this above the letter a: a. 


YY Third tone: Falling and then rising. The third tone starts in the middle 
level of your voice range and then falls deeply before slightly rising at 
the end. It looks like this above the letter a: a. 


Y Fourth tone: Falling. The fourth tone sounds like you’re giving someone 
an order (unlike the more plaintive-sounding second tone). It falls from 
the high pitch level it starts at. Here’s how it looks above the letter a: a. 
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One third tone after another 


Here’s something interesting about tones: When you have to say one third 
tone followed by another third tone out loud in consecutive fashion, the first 
one actually becomes a second tone. If you hear someone say “Ta hén hao” 
(tah hun how; she’s very well), you may not realize that both “hén” and “hao” 
individually are third tone syllables. It sounds like “hén” is a second tone and 


“hao” is a full third tone. 


Half-third tones 


Whenever a third tone is followed by any of the other tones — first, second, 
fourth, or even a neutral tone — it becomes a halfthird tone. You only pro- 
nounce the first half of the tone — the falling half — before you pronounce 
the other syllables with the other tones. In fact, a half-third tone barely falls 
at all. It sounds more like a level, low tone (kind of the opposite of the high 
level first tone). Get it? 


Neutral tones 


A fifth tone exists that you can’t exactly count amongst the four basic tones, 
because it’s actually toneless, or neutral. You never see a tone mark over a 
fifth tone, and you say it only when you attach it to grammatical particles or 
the second character of repetitive syllables, such as baba (bah bah; father) 
or mama (mah mah; mother). 


Tonal changes in yt and ba 


Just when you think you’re getting a handle on all the possible tones and 
tone changes in Chinese, I have one more aspect to report: The words yi 

(ee; one) and bt (boo; not or no) are truly unusual in Chinese, in that their 
tones may change automatically depending on what comes after them. You 
pronounce yi by itself with the first tone. However, when a first, second, or 
third tone follows it, yi instantly turns into a fourth tone, such as in yizhang 
zhi (ee jahng jir; a piece of paper). If a fourth tone follows yi, however, it auto- 
matically becomes a second tone, such as in the word yiyang (ee yahng; the 
same). I know this all sounds very complicated, but when you get the hang of 
tones, pronunciation becomes second nature. Just keep listening to the 
accompanying CD. These concepts will sink in quicker than you expect. 


Adding Idioms and Popular Expressions 
to Vour Repertoire 


Even though Chinese seems like it has absolutely nothing in common with 
English when you listen to it, especially in terms of pronunciation and tones, 
it uses distinctive idioms (groups of words whose collective meanings differ 
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from their individual parts) to express specific ideas or situations, just like in 
English. If you try to translate these idioms word for word, however, you 
won’t get very far. 


For example, if you suddenly announced to your Chinese college roommate 
“Wo hui 1a yige quan yégé” (waw hway lah ee guh chwan yeh guh, literally: 
I’m going to pull an all-nighter), he would be clueless and would begin to 
question what he was thinking when he agreed to room with a foreigner. 
Similarly, you’d be just as confused if he broke out with “W6 hui kai yé ché.” 
(waw hway kye yeh chuh,; literally: ’m going to ride the night train.) Both of 
you mean the same thing, of course, but he’d start imagining just how heavy 
something called an all-nighter is to actually pull, and you’d worry about 
which city he’s going to end up in the next morning. You may even be 
tempted to join him instead of studying for your exam. 


The Chinese language has thousands of idiomatic expressions known as 
chéngyii (chung yew). Most of these chéngyii originated in anecdotes, fables, 
fairy tales, or ancient literary works, and some of the expressions are thou- 
sands of years old. The vast majority consist of four characters, succinctly 
expressing morals behind very long, ancient stories. Others are more than 
four characters. Either way, the Chinese pepper these pithy expressions 
throughout any given conversation. 


Here are a few chéngyii you frequently hear in Chinese: 


Mo ming qi miao. (maw meeng chee meow; literally: No one can explain 
the wonder and mystery of it all.) This saying describes anything that’s 
tough to figure out, including unusual behavior. 


Yi shén zuo zé. (ee shun dzwaw dzuh; To set a good example.) 
 Yimo yi yang. (ee maw ee yahng; exactly alike) 


Quan xin quan yi. (chwan sheen chwan ee; literally: entire heart, 
entire mind) 


An ba jit ban. (ahn boo jyoe bahn; To take one step at a time.) 


Hu shud ba dao. (hoo shwaw bah daou, literally: To talk nonsense in 
eight directions.) To talk nonsense. 


Huo shang jia you. (hwaw shahng jyah yo; To add fuel to the fire; to 
aggravate the problem.) 


Yi zhén jian xié. (ee jun jyan shyeh; To hit the nail on the head.) 

Yi ju liang dé. (ee jyew lyahng duh; To kill two birds with one stone.) 

Ru xiang sui st. (roo shyahng sway soo; When in Rome, do as the 
Romans do.) 


Another fact you quickly become aware of when you start speaking with 
chéngyii is that the expressions are sometimes full of references to animals. 
Here are some of those: 
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 gou zhang rén shi (go jahng run shir; literally: the dog acts fierce when 
his master is present; to take advantage of one’s connections with pow- 
erful people) 


/ gua yang tou mai gou rou (gwah yahng toe my go roe; literally: to display 
a lamb’s head but sell dog meat; to cheat others with false claims) 


da cao jing shé (dah tsaow jeeng shuh; literally: to beat the grass to 
frighten the snake; to give a warning) 


dui nid tan qin (dway nyo tahn cheen,; literally: to play music to a cow; to 
cast pearls before swine) 


 xuan ya lé ma (shywan yah luh mah; literally: to rein in the horse before 
it goes over the edge; to halt) 


hua shé tian za (hwah shuh tyan dzoo; literally: to pain a snake and add 
legs; to gild the lily; to do something superfluous) 


ht téu shé wéi (hoo toe shuh way, literally: with the head of a tiger but 
the tail of a snake; to start strong but end poorly) 


 ché shui ma l6ng (chuh shway mah loong; literally: cars flowing like water 
and horses creating a solid line looking like a dragon; heavy traffic) 


Mastering Basic Phrases 


If you make it a habit to use the following short Chinese phrases whenever 
you get the chance, you can master them in no time. You'll also shock every- 
one around you — especially if they don’t speak Chinese. It doesn’t matter. 
You know what you’re saying, at least. So the next time you meet up witha 
Chinese waiter or take your clothes to a Chinese laundry down the block, you 
can impress the heck out of everyone. Try these phrases: 

Ni hao! (nee how; Hi; How are you?) 

VY Xiéxié. (shyeh shyeh; Thank you.) 

Bua kéqi. (600 kuh chee; You’re welcome; Don’t mention it.) 

 Méi shi. (may shir; It’s nothing; Don’t mention it.) 

¥ Hao jile. (how jee luh; Great; Fantastic.) 

Dui le. (dway luh; That’s right.) 

 Gongxi gongx!! (goong she goong she; Congratulations!) 

Y Duibudi. (dway boo chee; Excuse me.) 

vf Suan le. (swan luh; Forget it; Nevermind.) 

 Méiyoéu guanxi. (mayo gwan she; It doesn’t matter.) 


YY Déng yixia. (dung ee shyah; Wait a minute.) 
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Talkin’ the Talk 


David and Rachel talk about practicing some Chinese expressions 
while they wait for a bus in Taipei. 


David: 


Rachel: 


David: 


Rachel: 


David: 


Rachel! W6 yijing hui shud Zhongwen le. 
Rachel! Waw ee jeeng hway shwaw joong one lah. 
Rachel! | already know how to speak Chinese. 


Déng yixia. Ni yiding hu shud ba dao. Ni zénme hui 
Zhongwen ne? 

Dung ee shyah. Nee ee deeng who shwaw bah daow. 
Nee dzummuh hway joong one nuh? 

Wait a minute. You're definitely talking nonsense. 
How could you possibly speak Chinese? 


Dui le. W6 méige xingqi chi Zhongguo fan de shihou, 
yibian chifan, yibian gén fawuyuan xuéxi Zhongwen. 
Yijing hui shud hén duo chéngyi le. Yi ju lidng dé. 
Dway luh. Waw may guh sheeng chee chir joong 
gwaw fahn duh shir ho, ee byan chir fahn, ee byan 
gun foo woo ywan shyweh she joong one. Ee jeeng 
hway shwaw hun dwaw chung yew luh. Ee jyew 
lyahng duh. 

That's right. Every week when | eat Chinese food, on 
the one hand | eat, and on the other hand | study 
Chinese with the waiters. | already know lots of 
idioms. | kill two birds with one stone. 


Na, ni yi shén zuo zé. W6 xiage xingq! gén ni yiql qu 
chifan, hdo bu hao? 

Nah, nee ee shun dzwaw zuh. Waw shyah guh sheeng 
chee gun nee ee chee chyew chir fahn, how boo 
how? 

Well, in that case you're setting a good example. Next 
week I'll go with you to eat, okay? 


Hao jile. 
How jee luh. 
Great. 
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Communicating with body language 


Ever think you know what certain couples are positions of power or prestige, people lower 
saying or thinking just by observing their ges- their heads slightly to acknowledge them 
tures and body language? Well, people can and show respect. Unlike the Japanese, 
make the same observations in China. Although who bow deeply, the Chinese basically bow 
the gestures are different, they contain impor- with their heads in a slight fashion. 


tant clues as to social status between people, 
their emotions, and so on. Observe Chinese 
people wherever you can to see if you notice 
any of the following gestures: 


Shaking hands: People of vastly different 
status generally don’t give each other a 
handshake, but it’s common among friends 
and business colleagues. 

Pointing to one’s own nose: You may find 
this hard to believe, but Chinese people 
often point to their own noses, often touch- 
ing them, when they refer to themselves by 
saying the word “wo” (waw;1). The Chinese 
are probably just as curious as to why 
Westerners point to their hearts. 


Bowing with hands clasped: If you see 
hand clasping and bowing going on at the 
same time, you know the participants have 
something to celebrate. It indicates con- 
veying congratulations or greeting others 
during special festival occasions. Their 
hands are held at chest level and their 

@ Nodding and bowing slightly: When greet- heads are slightly bowed (and they often 
ing older people, professors, or others in have big smiles on their faces). 
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ay 


Fun & Games 


X 
Listen to the accompanying CD to see if you can imitate the following words, 
which are only distinguished by their tones. (Be on the lookout: Any given sound 
with the same accompanying tone may have several other meanings, distinguish- 
able only by context or by seeing the appropriate written character.) Good luck! 

Y ma; mother 

ma; hemp 

ma; horse 

¥ ma; to scold 

fei; to fly 

v féi; fat 

 féi; bandit 

fei; lungs 

 qing; clear 

 qing; affection 

¥ qing; please 

 qing; celebrate 

zhi; pig (or pearl) 

¥ zhu; bamboo 

Y zhi; master 


zhu; to reside 


Chapter 2 


The Nitty Gritty: Basic Chinese 
Grammar and Numbers 


In This Chapter 
Getting the hang of the parts of speech 
Discovering how to ask questions 
Focusing on numbers 


M aybe you’re one of those people who cringe at the mere mention of the 
word grammar. Just the thought of all those rules on how to construct 
sentences can put you into a cold sweat. 


Hey, don’t sweat it! This chapter could just as easily be called “Chinese with- 
out Tears.” It gives you some quick and easy shortcuts on how to combine 
the basic building blocks of Chinese (which, by the way, are the same compo- 
nents that make up English) — nouns to name things, adjectives to qualify 
the nouns, verbs to show action or passive states of being, and adverbs to 
describe the verbs, adjectives, or other adverbs. After you know how to com- 
bine these parts of any given sentence, you'll be able to express your ideas 
and interests spanning the past, present, and future. 


When you speak English, I bet you don’t sit and analyze the word order 
before opening your mouth to say something. Well, the same can hold true 
when you begin speaking Chinese. You probably didn’t even know the word 
for grammar before someone taught you that it was the framework for analyz- 
ing the structure of a language. Instead of overwhelming you, this chapter 
makes understanding Chinese grammar as easy as punch. 


If you be patient with yourself, have fun following the dialogues illustrat- 
ing basic sentences, and listen to them on the accompanying CD, you'll 
do just fine. 
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The Basics of Chinese Parts of Speech 


Admit it. Most of us took the better part of our first two years of life to master 
the basics when it came to forming English sentences. With this book, you 
can whittle this same skill in Chinese down to just a few minutes. Just keep 
reading this chapter. I promise it will save you a lot of time in the long run. 


The basic word order of Chinese is exactly the same as in English. Hard to 
imagine? Just think of it this way: When you say “I love spinach,” you’re using 
the subject (1), verb (love), object (spinach) sentence order. It’s the same in 
Chinese. Only in Beijing, it sounds more like W6 xihuan bocai (waw she 
hwahn baw tsye). 


And if that isn’t enough to endear you to Chinese already, maybe these tidbits 
of information will: 


¥ You don’t need to conjugate verbs. 

You don’t need to master verb tenses. (Don’t you just love it already?) 
You don’t need to distinguish between singular and plural nouns. 

v“ There’s no such thing as gender-specific nouns. 


vy“ The same word can be both the subject and the object. 


How could such news not warm the hearts of all those who’ve had grammar- 
phobia since grade school? The way you can tell how one part of a Chinese 
sentence relates to another is generally by the use of particles and what form 
the word order takes. (Particles, for those of you presently scratching your 
heads, can be found at the beginning or end of sentences and serve mainly to 
distinguish different types of emphatic statements but can’t be translated in 
and of themselves.) 


Some interesting characteristics of the Chinese language include the fact that 
there’s no such thing as first, second, or third person (for example, “I eat” 
versus “he eats”); no such thing as active or passive voices (for example, 
“hear” versus “be heard”); and no such thing as past or present (“I like him” 
versus “I liked him”). In addition, Chinese language has only two aspects — 
complete and continuous — whereas English has all sorts of different aspects: 
indefinite, continuous, perfect, perfect continuous, and so on. (Examples 
include ways of distinguishing between “I eat,” “I ate,” “I will eat,” “I said I 
would eat,” “I am eating,” and so on.) Aspects are what characterize the 
Chinese language in place of tenses. They refer to how a speaker views an 
event or state of being. 
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Nouns 
Chinese is just chock-full of nouns: 


Common nouns that represent tangible things, such as haizi (hi dzuh; 
child) or yé (veh; leaf) 


YY Proper nouns for such things as names of countries or people, like 
Faguo (fah gwaw;, France) and Zhang Xianshéng (jahng shyan shung; 
Mr. Zhang) 


Material nouns for such nondiscrete things as kaféi (Rah fay, coffee) 
or jin (Gin; gold) 

Abstract nouns for such things as zhéngzhi (juhng jir; politics) or 
wénhua (one hwah; culture) 


Pronouns 


Pronouns are easy to make plural in Chinese. Here’s what you need to know: 
Just add the plural suffix -men to the three basic pronouns: 


WO (wau,; I/me) becomes women (waw mun; we/us). 
Ni (nee; you) becomes nimen (nee mun; you [plural]). 


¥ Ta (tah; he/him, she/her, it) becomes tamen (tah mun; they/them). 


Sometimes instead of the term women for “us,” you hear the term zAanmen 
(dzah mun). This word is used in very familiar settings when the speaker 
wants to include the listener in an action, like when you say Zanmen z6u ba 
(dzah mun dzoe bah; let’s go). 


When speaking to an elder or someone you don’t know too well and the 
person is someone to whom you should show respect, you need to use the 
pronoun nin (neen) instead of the more informal ni (nee). On the other hand, 
if you’re speaking to several people who fit that description, the plural 
remains nimen (nee men). 


Classifiers 


Classifiers are sometimes called measure words, even though they don’t 
really measure anything. They actually help classify particular nouns. For 
example, the classifier bén (bun) can refer to books, magazines, dictionaries, 
and just about anything else that’s printed and bound like a book. You might 
hear WO yao yibén shti (waw yaow ee bun shoo; | want a book) just as easily 
as you hear W6 yao kan yibén zazhi (waw yaow kahn ee bun dzah jir; | want 
to read a magazine). 
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Classifiers are found in between a number (or a demonstrative pronoun such 
as “this” or “that”) and a noun. They’re similar to English words such as 
“herd” (of elephants) or “school” (of fish). Although English doesn’t use clas- 
sifiers too often, in Chinese you find them wherever a number is followed by 
a noun, or at least an implied noun (such as “I'll have another one,” referring 
to acup of coffee, for example). 


Because you have so many potential classifiers to choose from in Chinese, 
the general rule of thumb is: When in doubt, use ge (guh). It’s the all-purpose 
classifier and the one used the most in the Chinese language. You usually can’t 
go wrong by using ge. If you’re tempted to leave a classifier out altogether 
because you’re not sure which one is the right one, don’t give in to the temp- 
tation! You may not be understood at all. 


Chinese has lots of different classifiers because they’re each used to refer to 
different types of things. For example, Table 2-1 lists classifiers for natural 
objects. Here are some other examples: 


 gén (gun): Used for anything looking like a stick, such as a string or even 
a blade of grass 


zhang (jahng): Used for anything with a flat surface, such as a newspa- 
per, table, or bed 


 ké (kuh): Used for anything round and tiny, such as a pearl 


Table 2-1 Some Typical Classifiers for Natural Objects 
Classifier Pronunciation Use 

dué dwaw flowers 

ké kuh trees 

li lee grain (of rice, sand, and so on) 
zhi jir animals, insects, birds 

zu0 dzwaw hills, mountains 


Whenever you have a pair of anything, you can use the classifier shuang 
(shwahng). That goes for yi shuang kuaizi (ee shwahng kwye dzuh, a pair of 
chopsticks) as well as for yi shuang shou (ee shwahng show; a pair of hands). 
Sometimes a pair is indicated by the classifier dui (dway), as in yi dui €rhuan 
(ee dway are hwahn; a pair of earrings). 
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Singular and plural: It’s a nonissue 


Chinese makes no distinction between singular and plural. If you say the 
word shii (shoo), it could mean “book” just as easily as “books.” The only 
way you know whether it’s singular or plural is if a number followed by a clas- 
sifier precedes the word shi, as in WO you san bén shii (waw yo sahn bun 
shoo; I have three books). 


One way to indicate plurality after personal pronouns w6 (waw,; J), ni (nee; 
you), and ta (tah; he, she, or it) and human nouns such as haizi (hi dzuh; 


child) or xuéshéng (shweh shuhng; student) is by adding the suffix -men at 
the end. It acts as the equivalent of adding an “s” to nouns in English. 


Talkin’ the Talk 


Susan and Michael are looking at a beautiful field. 


Susan: Zher de féngjing zhén piaoliang! 
Jar duh fung jeeng juhn pyaow lyahng. 
This scenery is really beautiful! 


Michael: Ni kan! Na zuo shan yOu namme duo shu, namme 
duo hua. 
Nee kahn! Nah dzwaw shahn yo nummuh dwaw 
shoo, nummuh dwaw hwah. 
Look! That mountain has so many trees and flowers. 


Susan: Dui le. Nei ké shu tebié piaoliang. Zhé dud hua yé 
hén ydu tése. 
Dway luh. Nay kuh shoo tuh byeh pyaow lyahng. Jay 
dwaw hwah yeah hun yo tuh suh. 
You're right. That tree is particularly beautiful. And 
this flower is also really unique. 


Michael: Na ké shu shang yé you san zhi nido. 
Nah kuh shoe lee yeah yo sahn jir nyaow. 
That tree also has three birds in it. 


<r 


If anumber and a measure word already appear in front of a pronoun or 
human noun, such as san ge haizi (sahn guh hi dzuh; three children), don’t 
add the suffix -men after haizi because plurality is already understood. 
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Never attach the suffix -men to anything not human. People will think you’re 
nuts if you start referring to your two pet cats as wode xiao maomen (waw 
duh shyaow maow mun). Just say Wéde xiao mao hén hao, xié xié (waw duh 
shyaow maow hun how, shyeh shyeh; My cats are fine, thank you), and that 
should do the trick. 


Definite versus indefinite articles 


If you’re looking for those little words in Chinese you can’t seem to do with- 
out in English, such as “a,” “an,” and “the” — articles, as grammarians call 
them — you'll find they simply don’t exist in Chinese. The only way you can 
tell if something is being referred to specifically (hence, considered definite) 
or just generally (and therefore, indefinite) is by the word order. Nouns that 
refer specifically to something are usually found at the beginning of the sen- 
tence, before the verb: 


Shi zai nar. (shoo dzye nar; The book(s) are there.) 
 Haizimen xihuan ta. (hi dzuh mun she hwahn tah; The children like her.) 
 Panzi zai zhu6zishang. (pahn dzuh dzye jwaw dzuh shahng; There’s a 


plate on the table.) 


Nouns that refer to something more general (and are therefore “indefinite”) 
can more often be found at the end of the sentence, after the verb: 


y Nar you hua? (nar yo hwah; Where are some flowers; Where is there a 
flower?) 


Nar you hua. (nar yo hwah; There are some flowers over there; There’s a 
flower over there.) 


Y Théige you wénti. (jay guh yo one tee; There’s a problem with this; 
There are some problems with this.) 


There are some exceptions to these rules: If you find a noun at the beginning 
of a sentence, it may actually refer to something indefinite if the sentence 
makes a general comment (instead of telling a whole story), like when you 
see the verb shi (shir; to be) as part of the comment: 


Xi6ngmao shi dongwu. (shyoong maow shir doong woo; Pandas are 
animals.) 


Same thing goes if an adjective comes after the noun, such as 


Puitao hén tian. (poo faow hun tyan; Grapes are very sweet.) 
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Or if there’s an auxiliary verb: 


Xiao mao hui zhua laosht. (shyaow maow hway jwah laow shoo, Kittens 
can catch mice.) 


Or a verb indicating that the action occurs habitually: 
Nid chi cdo. (nyo chir tsaow; Cows eat grass.) 


Nouns that are preceded by a numeral and a classifier, especially when the 
word dou (doe; all) exists in the same breath, are also considered definite: 


Sige xuéshéng dou hén congming. (suh guh shweh shung doe hun tsoong 
meeng; The four students are all very smart.) 


If the word y6u (yo; to exist) comes before the noun and is then followed by a 
verb, it can also mean the reference is indefinite: 


You shi zai zhudzishang. (yo shoo dzye jwaw dzuh shahng; There are 
books on top of the table.) 


If you see the word zhé (juh; this) or na (nah; that), plus a classifier used 
when a noun comes after the verb, it indicates a definite reference: 


W6 yao mai na zhang hua. (waw yaow my nah jahng hwah; | want to buy 
that painting.) 


Adjectives 


As you learned in grade school (you were paying close attention, weren’t 
you?), adjectives describe nouns. The question is where to put them. The 
general rule of thumb in Chinese is, if the adjective is pronounced with only 
one syllable, it appears immediately in front of the noun it qualifies: 

 lii cha (lyew chah; green tea) 

chang zhitido (chahng jir tyaou; long stick) 
If the adjective has two syllables, though, the possessive particle de (duh) 
comes between it and whatever it qualifies: 

 ganjing de yifu (gahn jeeng duh ee foo; clean clothes) 


 caoza de wanhui (fsaow dzah duh wahn hway; noisy party) 
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And if a numeral is followed by a classifier, those should both go in front of 
the adjective and what it qualifies: 


yi jian xin yifu (ee jyan shin ee foo; a [piece of] new clothing) 


¥ san bén youyisi de shi (sahn bun yo ee suh duh shoo, three interesting 
books) 


One unique thing about Chinese is that when an adjective is also the predi- 
cate, appearing at the end of a sentence, it follows the subject or the topic 
without needing the verb shi (shir; to be): 


Ta de fangzi hén ganjing. (tah duh fahng dzuh hun gahn jeeng; His house 
[is] very clean.) 


Na jian yifu tai jit. (nah jyan ee foo tye jyoe; That piece of clothing [is] 
too old.) 


Verbs 


Good news! You never have to worry about conjugating a Chinese verb in 
your entire life! If you hear someone say Tamen chi Yidali fan (tah men chir 
ee dah lee fahn), it could mean “They eat Italian food” just as easily as it 
could mean “They are eating Italian food.” Table 2-2 lists some common 
verbs. 


Table 2-2 Common Chinese Verbs 
Chinese Pronunciation Translation 

chi chir to eat 

kan kahn to see 

mai my to buy 

mai my to sell 

rénshi run shir to know (a person) 
shi shir to be 

yao yaow to want/to need 
you yo to have 

zhidao jir daow to know (a fact) 
z6u Iu dzoe loo to walk 


zuo fan dzwaw fahn to cook 
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To be or not to be: The verb shi 


Does the Chinese verb shi (shir) really mean “to be”? Or is it not to be? It is 
indeed similar to English in usage because it’s often followed by a noun that 
defines the topic, such as Ta shi wode laoban (fah shir waw duh laow bahn; 
He’s my boss) or Na shi yijii huai hua (nah shir ee guh hwye hwah; That’s a 
bad word). 


Be careful not to put the verb shi in front of an adjective unless you really 
mean to make an emphatic statement. In the course of normal conversation, 
you might say Na zhi bi tai gui (nah jir bee tye gway; That pen [is] too expen- 
sive). You wouldn’t say Na zhi bi shi tai gui (nah jir bee shir tye gway) unless 
you really want to say “That pen IS too expensive!” in which case you’d 
emphasize the word shi when saying it. 


To negate the verb shi, put the negative prefix bt in front of it. “Shi bia shi?” 
(shir boo shir; Is it or isn’t it?) “Zhé bi shi tang ct: ya” (fay boo shir tahng tsoo 
yew; This isn’t sweet and sour fish). 


Feeling tense? Le, gud, and other aspect markers 


Okay, you can relax now. There’s nothing to get tense about with Chinese 
because verbs don’t indicate tenses all by themselves. That’s the job of aspect 
markers. Those are little syllables that indicate whether an action has been 
completed, is continuing, has just begun, and just about everything in between. 


Take the syllable le (luh), for example. It can indicate an action has been 
completed if it’s used as a suffix to a verb: 


Ni mai le hén duo shi. (nee my luh hun dwaw shoo; You bought many 
books.) 
¥ Ta dai le tade yiisan. (tah dye luh tah duh yew sahn; He brought his 


umbrella.) 


And if you want to turn it into a question, just add méiy6ou at the end. It auto- 
matically negates the action completed by le: 


Y Ni mai le hén duo shi méiyéu? (nee my luh hun dwaw shoo mayo; Have 
you bought many books; Did you buy many books?) 

¥ Ta dai le tade yiisan méiy6u? (tah dye luh tah duh yew sahn mayo; Did 
he bring his umbrella?) 


There’s also gud (gwaw). It basically means that something has been done at 
one point or another even though it’s not happening right now: 
Ta qu guo Méiguo. (fa chyew gwaw may gwaw; He has been to America.) 


Women chi gud Fagué cai. (waw mun chir gwaw fah gwaw tsye; We have 
eaten French food before.) 
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If an action is happening just as you speak, you use the aspect marker zai 
(dzye): 


Women zai chifan. (waw mun dzye chir fahn; We are eating.) 


Ni mama zai zuodfan. (nee mah mah dzye dzwaw fahn; Your mother is 
cooking.) 


When using the aspect marker zai, you can also add the word zhéng (juhng) 
in front of it to add emphasis. It can be translated as “to be right in the 
middle of” doing something. 


If something is or was happening continually and resulted from something 
else you did, just add the syllable zhe (juh) to the end of the verb to say 
things like 


Ta dai zhe yige huang maozi. (fah dye juh ee guh hwahng maow dzuh; 
He’s wearing a yellow hat.) 


Ni chuan zhé yi jian piaoliang de chénshan. (nee chwan juh ee jyan 
pyaow lyahng duh ee foo; You’re wearing a pretty shirt.) 


Another way you can use zhe is when you want to indicate two actions occur- 
ring at the same time: 


Ta zuo zhe chifan. (tah dzwaw juh chir fahn; She is/was sitting there 
eating.) 


Talkin’ the Talk 


Carol and Joe have fun people-watching on the streets of Shanghai. 


Carol: Ni kan! Nage xido haizi dai zhe yige hén qiguai 
de maozi, shi bu shi? 
Nee kahn! Nah guh shyaow hi dzuh dye juh ee guh 
hun chee gwye duh maow dzuh, shir boo shir? 
Look! That little kid is wearing a really strange hat, 
isn't she? 


Joe: Dui le. Ta hai yibian zéu, yibian chang gé. 
Dway luh. Tah hi ee byan dzoe, ee byan chahng guh. 
Yeah. She's also singing while she walks. 


Carol: W6 méiydu kan guo namme ké‘ai de xiao haizi. 
Waw mayo kahn gwaw nummuh kuh eye duh 
shyaow hi dzuh. 

I've never seen such a cute child. 
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Joe: Zai Zhongguo nI yijing kan le tai duo ké’ai de xido 
haizi. 
Dzye joong gwaw nee ee jeeng kahn luh tye dwaw 
kuh eye duh shyaow hi dzuh. 
You've already seen too many adorable little kids in 
China. 


Words to Know 


kuh eye cute; adorable 


shi bu shi? shir boo shir Isn’t that so? 


qiguai chee gwye strange 


chang gé chahng guh to sing 


The special verb: Vou (to have) 

Do you y6éu (yo) a computer? No?! Too bad. Everyone else seems to have one 
these days. How about a Ferrari? Do you you one of those? If not, welcome to 
the club. People who have lots of things use the word you pretty often. It 
means “to have”: 


4 W6 you yi wan kuai qian. (waw yo ee wahn kwye chyan; | have $10,000.) 

Wo you sange fangzi — yige zai Ouzhdou, yige zai Yazhou, yige zai 
Méigu6. (waw yo sahn guh fahng dzuh — ee guh dzye oh joe, ee guh dzye 
yah joe, ee guh dzye may gwaw,; | have three homes — one in Europe, 
one in Asia, and one in America.) 


Another way you can be translated is “there is” or “there are”: 


YY You hén duo haizi (yo hun dwaw hi dzuh; There are many children), as 
opposed to Wo you hén duo haizi. (waw yo hun dwaw hi dzuh; | have 
many children.) 

 Shizhudshang you wii zhang zhi. (shoo jwaw shahng yo woo jahng jir; 
There are five pieces of paper on the desk.) 
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= To negate the verb yéu, you can’t use the usual negative prefix bu. Instead, 
you must use another term indicating negation, méi: 


YY Méiyou hén duo haizi. (mayo hun dwaw hi dzuh; There aren’t many 


children.) 


 Shizhuoéshang méiyéu wii zhang zhi. (shoe jwaw shahng may yo woo 
jahng jir; There aren’t five pieces of paper on the desk.) 


Talkin’ the Talk 


Ramona and Linda talk about each other's families. 


Ramona: 


Linda: 


Ramona: 


Linda: 


Ramona: 


Ni you méiydu xidngdi jiémei? 
Nee yo mayo shyoong dee jyeh may? 
Do you have any brothers or sisters? 


W6 you lidngge méimei. Méiyéu didi yé méiyou 
gége. Ni ne? 

Waw yo lyahng guh may may. Mayo dee dee yeah 
mayo guh guh. Nee nuh? 

| have two younger sisters. | don’t have any younger 
or older brothers. How about you? 


W6 méiyéu méimei. Zhi ydu yige didi. 

Waw mayo may may. Jir yo ee guh dee dee. 

| don’t have any younger sisters. Just one younger 
brother. 


Yoéu haizi ma? 
Yo hi dzuh mah? 
Are there any children? (Do you have any children?) 


You. Yéu sange haizi. 
Yo. Yo sahn guh hi dzuh. 
Yes. | have three children. 
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Words to Know 


waw yo | have 


nee mayo you don’t have 


xidngdijiéméi = shyoong deejyeh may brothers and/or sisters 


haizi hi dzuh child/children 


Asking for what you want: The verb yao 


Ever since the 7-foot-6-inch basketball superstar from China, Yao Ming, came 
on the scene, the verb yao has gotten some great advance publicity in the 
United States. The character for his name isn’t written quite the same as the 
verb “yao,” but at least everyone knows how to pronounce it already: yow! 


Yao is one of the coolest verbs in Chinese. When you say it, you usually get 
what you want. In fact, the mere mention of the word yao means that you 
want something: 
YY Wo yao yi béi kaféi. (waw yaow ee bay kah fay; | want a cup of coffee.) 
WO yao gén ni yiqi qu kan dianying. (waw yaow gun nee ee chee chyew 
kahn dyan yeeng; | want to go to the movies with you.) 


You can also give someone an order with the verb yao, but only if it’s used 
with a second-person pronoun: 


Ni yao xidoxin! (nee yaow shyaow sheen; You should be careful!) 


Ni yao xi shou. (nee yaow she show; You need to wash your hands.) 


Adverbs 


Adverbs serve to modify verbs or adjectives and always appear in front of 
them. The most common ones you find in Chinese are hén (hun; very) and yé 
(veah; also). 
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If you want to say that something is not just hao (how; good), but that it’s 
very good, you say it’s hén hao (hun how; very good). If your friend wants to 
put his two cents in and say that something else is also really good, he says 
“Zhéige yé hén hao” (jay guh yeah hun hou; This is also very good) because 
yé always comes before hén. 


The adverb yé always comes not only before the adverb hén but also before 
the negative prefix bu. 


Ba and méiyou: Total negation 


Boo! Scare you? Don’t worry. I’m just being negative in Chinese. That’s right, 
the word bi is pronounced the same way a ghost might say it (boo) and is 
often spoken with the same intensity. 


Bu can negate something you’ve done in the past or the present (or at least 
indicate you don’t generally do it these days), and it can also help negate 
something in the future: 


Ta xiao de shihou bi xihuan chi shicai. (tah shyaow duh shir ho boo 
she hwahn chir shoo tsye; When he was young he didn’t like to eat 
vegetables.) 


Wo buyao chang gé. (waw boo yaow chahng guh; | don’t want to sing.) 
Wo ba hua huar. (waw boo hwah hwar; | don’t paint.) 


 Dianyingyuan xingqilia bi kaimén. (dyan yeeng ywan sheeng chee lyo 
boo kye mun; The movie theatre won’t be open on Saturday.) 


The negative prefix bu is usually spoken with a fourth (falling) tone. However, 
when it precedes a syllable with another fourth tone, it becomes a second 
(rising) tone instead, as in such words as biiqt (won’t/didn’t/doesn’t go) and 
bttyao (don’t/didn’t/won’t want). (For more about tones, see Chapter 1.) 


Méiy6u is another negative prefix that also goes before a verb. It refers only 
to the past, though, and means either something didn’t happen or at least 
didn’t happen on a particular occasion: 


WO méiyoéu kan néi bu dianying. (waw mayo kahn nay boo dyan yeeng,; | 
didn’t see that movie.) 


Y Zudtian méiyou xiayil. (dzwaw tyan mayo shyah yeu, It didn’t rain 
yesterday.) 
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If the aspect marker guo is at the end of the verb méiyou, it means it never 
happened (up until now) in the past. By the way, you'll sometimes find that 
méiy6u is shortened just to méi: 


WO méi qt gud Faguo. (waw may chyew gwaw fah gwaw; I’ve never been 


to France.) 


Wo méi chi gud Yindii cai. (wo may chir gwaw een doo tsye; I’ve never 
eaten Indian food.) 


Harvey, Stella, and Laurie discuss where to go for dinner. 
° 


Harvey: 


Stella: 


Laurie: 


Harvey: 


Laurie: 


Talkin’ the Talk 


Nimen jintian wanshang yao buyao qu fanguan 

chifan? 

Nee mun jin tyan wahn shahng yaow boo yaow 

chyew fahn gwahn chir fahn? 

Do you both want to go to a restaurant tonight? 


Na tai hdole. Dangran yao. 
Nah tye how Iuh. Dahng rahn yaow. 
That's a great idea. Of course I'd like to go. 


W6 buyao. W6 méiyéu qian. 
Waw boo yaow. Waw mayo chyan. 
| don’t want to. | have no money. 


W6 yé méiyéu qian, danshi méiyéu guanxi. W6 
zhidao yige hén hao, hén pianyi de Zhonggud 
fanguan. 

Waw yeah mayo chyan, dahn shir mayo gwahn she. 
Waw jir daow ee guh hun how, hun pyan yee duh 
joong gwaw fahn gwan. 

| don’t have any money either, but it doesn’t matter. 
| know a great but very inexpensive Chinese 
restaurant. 


Hao ba. Zanmen zou ba. 
How bah. Dzah men dzoe bah. 
Okay. Let's go. 
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Words to Know 


jintian wanshang jin tyan wahn shahng tonight 
tai hdole tye how luh that’s great 
dangran dahng rahn of course 


danshi dahn shir but; however 


zou ba dzoe bah let’s go 


Getting possessive with the particle de 


The particle de is ubiquitous in Chinese. Wherever you turn, there it is. Wéde 
tian! (waw duh tyan; My goodness!) Oops .. . there it is again. It’s easy to use. 
All you have to do is attach it to the end of the pronoun, such as nide ché 
(nee duh chuh; your car), or other modifier, such as ta gongsi de jingli (tah 
goong suh duh jeeng lee; his company’s manager), and — voila — it indicates 
possession. 


The particle de acts as an apostrophe “s” (’s) in English when it’s not 
attached to a pronoun. It also makes the process of modification exactly the 


opposite of the French possessive “de” or the English “of,” with which you 
may be tempted to compare it. 


Talkin’ the Talk 


Lorna asks Ali about her computer. 


Lorna: Nide dianndo yéu méiydéu yintewang? 
Nee duh dyan now yo mayo een tuh wahng? 
Does your computer have Internet? 


Ali: Kéxi méiydéu. Nide ne? 
Kuh she mayo. Nee duh nuh? 
Unfortunately not. How about yours? 


Lorna: 


Ali: 


Lorna: 


Yosey 
wo melyou 


kéxi 


yintéwang 


taishi 


shdutishi 


Dangran you. 
Dahng rahn yo. 
Definitely. 
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Ni you méiyéu yige shdutishi? 
Nee yo mayo ee guh show tee shir? 


Do you have a laptop? 


Taishi, shéutishi, liangge dou ydu. 
Tye shir, show tee shir, lyahng guh doe yo. 
| have both a desktop and a laptop. 


Words to Know 


waw mayo 

kuh she 

een tuh wahng 
tye shir 


show tee shir 


Asking Questions 


There are a couple of easy ways to ask questions in Chinese. Hopefully you’re 
so curious about the world around you these days that you’re itching to ask 
lots of questions once you know how. 


The question particle “ma 


| don’t have 

too bad; unfortunately 
Internet 

desktop 


laptop 


By far the easiest way to ask a question is simply to end any given statement 
with a “ma.” That automatically makes it into a question. For example, Ta 
chifan (‘ah chir fahn; He’s eating/he eats) becomes Ta chifan ma? (tah chir 
fahn mah; Is he/does he eat?) N¥ shud Zhongwen (nee shwaw joong one; You 
speak Chinese) becomes Ni shud Zhongwén ma? (nee shwaw joong one 
mah; Do you speak Chinese?) 
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NING, 
RY 


Alternate choice questions using bu 
in between repeating verbs 


The second way you can ask a question is to repeat the verb in its negative 
form. The English equivalent is to say something like “Do you eat, not eat?” 
This format can be used for only a yes or no question, though. For example: 


Ni shi bushi Zhonggu6rén? (nee shir boo shir joong gwaw run; Are you 
Chinese?) 
v Ta yao buyao haizi? (tah yaow boo yaow hi dzuh; Does he want children?) 


 Tamen xihuan bixihuan chi Zhonggu6 cai? (¢ah men she hwahn boo 
she hwahn chir joong gwaw tsye; Do they like to eat Chinese food?) 


Interrogative pronouns 


The last way to ask questions in Chinese is to use interrogative pronouns. 
The following are pronouns that act as questions in Chinese: 

 shéi (shay; who/whom) 

 shéi de (shay duh; whose) 

 shénme (shummuh; what) 

na (nah + classifier; which) 

nar (nar; where) 

 shénme difang (shummah dee fahng; where) 


Don’t confuse na with nar. That one extra letter makes the difference 
between saying “which” (na) and “where” (nar). 


Figuring out where such interrogative pronouns should go in any given sen- 
tence is easy. Just put them wherever the answer would be found. For example: 
Y Question: Ni shi shéi? (nee shir shay; Who are you?) 
Answer: Ni shi w6 péngyou. (nee shir waw puhng yo; You are my friend.) 
Y Question: Tade niipéngyou zai nar? (tah duh nyew puhng yo dzye nar; 
Where is his girlfriend?) 
Answer: Tade niipéngyou zai jiali. (tah duh nyew puhng yo dzye jyah lee; 
His girlfriend is at home.) 
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air 


This also goes for the verb-bi-verb pattern. All you have to do to answer that 
type of question is omit either the positive verb or the negative prefix and the 
verb following it: 


Y Question: Ni hao bi: hao? (nee how boo how; How are you? Literally: Are 
you good or not good?) 

Answer: W6 hao (waw how; I’m okay) or W6 bihao (waw boo hou; 
I’m not okay). 


A way of asking “who” or “which person” without sounding rude or too famil- 
iar is to use the term néi wéi: literally, “which person.” For example, Ni yéye 
shi néi wéi? (nee yeh yeh shir nay way; Which one is your grandfather?) 


You'll often find interrogative pronouns at the beginning of sentences if 


they’re followed by the verb y6u (yo, to exist), such as Shéi y6u wéde bi? 
(shay yo waw duh bee; Who has my pen?) 


Talkin’ the Talk 


Ruth asks Seymour what he thinks of her new car. 


Ruth: Ni xfhuan buxihuan wode xin qiché? 
Nee she hwahn boo she hwahn waw duh shin chee 
chuh? 
Do you like my new car? 


Seymour: Shéi buxihuan zhé liang ché? Ta hén piaoliang! 
Shay boo she hwahn jay lyahng chuh? Tah hun pyaow 
lyahng! 
Who wouldn't like this car? It’s really beautiful! 


Ruth: Kénéng you yixié péngydu yiwéi tai gui. 
Kuh nung yo ee shyeh puhng yo ee way tye gway. 
Maybe some friends would think it's too expensive. 


Seymour: Na you shénme guanxi? 
Nah yo shummuh gwahn she? 
What difference does that make? (Who cares?) 


Ruth: Dui le. Nar yOu géng hao de qiché? 
Dway luh. Nar yo guhng how duh chee chuh? 
You're right. Where could you find a better car? 


Seymour: Méiyéu geéng hao de qiché. Nide yunqi bucud! 
Mayo guhng how duh chee chuh. Nee duh yewn chee 
boo tswaw! 
There isn't a better car around. You're really lucky! 
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xihudn 


qiché 


bucud 


Vv 7 
you shénme 
guanxi 


Words to Know 


she hwahn to like 
chee chuh car 
boo tswaw not bad; really good 


yo shummuh What difference does 
gwahn she it make? 


Counting in Chinese 


Figuring out things like how to specify the number of pounds of meat you 
want to buy at the market, how much money you want to change at the air- 
port, or how much that cab ride from your hotel is really going to cost can be 
quite an ordeal if you don’t know the basic words for numbers. 


Numbers from 1 to 10 


Learning to count from 1 to 10 in Chinese is as easy as yi (ee; one), ér (are; 
two), san (sahn; three). Table 2-3 lists numbers from 1 to 10. 


Table 2-3 Numbers from 1 to 10 
Chinese Pronunciation Translation 
ling leeng 0 
yi ee 1 
er are 2 
san sahn 3 
si suh 4 
wi woo 5 
lid lyo 6 
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Chinese Pronunciation Translation 
qi chee 7 
ba bah 8 
jiu jyoe 9 
shi shir 10 


If the number two comes before a classifier (see the section “Classifiers” 
earlier in this chapter), use the word liang rather than ér. So you would say 
that you have liang bén shi (/yahng bun shoo; two books) rather than ér bén 
shii (are bun shoo). 


Practice saying these numbers by listening to the accompanying CD at bed- 
time, and you'll be counting sheep in Chinese in no time. 


Numbers from 11 to 99 


After the number 10, numbers are created by saying the word 10 followed by 
the single digit that, when added to it, will combine to create numbers 11 
through 19. It’s real easy. For example, 11 is shiyi (shir ee) — literally, 

10 plus 1. Same thing goes for 12, and so on through 19. Table 2-4 lists 
numbers from 11 to 19. 


Table 2-4 Numbers from 11 to 19 
Chinese Pronunciation Translation 

shiyi shir ee 11 (literally 10 +1) 
shi'ér shir are 12 (literally 10 + 2) 
shisan shir sahn 13 

shisi shir suh 14 

shiwi shir woo 15 

shiliu shir lyo 16 

shigi shir chee 17 

shiba shir bah 18 


shijit shir jyoe 19 
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When you get to 20, you have to literally think “two 10s” — plus whatever 
single digit you want to add to that up until 9 for 21 through 29, as shown in 


Table 2-5. 
Table 2-5 Numbers from 20 to 29 
Chinese Pronunciation Translation 
érshi are shir 20 (literally two 10s) 
érshiyi are shir ee 21 (two 10s + 1) 
érshi’ér are shir are 22 
érshisan are shir sahn 23 
érshisi are shir suh 24 
érshiwt are shir woo 25 
érshilit are shir lyo 26 
érshiqi are shir chee 27 
érshiba are shir bah 28 
érshijiti are shir jyoe 29 


The same basic idea goes for sanshi (sahn shir, 30; literally: three 10s), sishi 
(suh shir; 40), witshi (woo shir; 50), litishi (yo shir; 60), qishi (chee shir; 70), 
bashi (bah shir; 80), and jitishi (/yoe shir; 90). What could be easier? 


Numbers from 100 to 9,999 


After the number 99, you can no longer count by tens. 


¥ 100 is yi bai (ee bye). 
1,000 is yi qian (ee chyan). 


Chinese people count all the way up to wan (wahn; ten thousand) and then 
repeat up to yi (ee; a hundred million), unlike in English, where counting goes 
up to a thousand before being repeated all the way to a million. 


Numbers are represented with the higher units of value first. So the number 
387 is san bai ba shi qi (sahn bye bah shir chee). The number 15,492 is yi 
wan wii qian si bai jiti shi ér (ee wahn woo chyan suh bye jyoe shir are). 
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The number one (yi) changes its tone from the first (high) to the fourth 
(falling) tone when followed by a first (high) tone, as in yi qian (ee chyan; 
1,000), by a second (rising) tone, as in yi nian (ee nyan; one year), and by 
a third (low dipping) tone, as in yi bai (ee bye; 100). And it changes to the 
second (rising) tone when followed by a fourth (falling) tone, as in yi wan 
(ee wahn; 10,000). It remains its original first tone mark only when people 
count numbers: one, two, three, and so on. 


Numbers from 10,000 to 100,000 
and beyond 


Here are the big numbers: 


10,000 is yi wan (ee wahn; literally: one unit of ten thousand). 
100,000 is shi wan (shir wahn, literally: ten units of ten thousand). 


1,000,000 is yi bai wan (ee bye wahn: literally: one hundred units of 
ten thousand). 


100,000,000 is yi yi (ee ee; one hundred million). 


Numbers play an interesting role in everyday speech in China. Sometimes 
you'll hear someone say emphatically Ni qianwan biyao xin tade hua (nee 
chyan wahn boo yaow sheen tah duh hwah; No matter what, you’re not to 
believe what he says!) Qian means one thousand, and wan means ten thou- 
sand, but when you put those two words together in front of the negative 
prefix bi, you emphasize a point even more. Another phrase that has been 
heard often in the Chinese past is the partial phrase wan sui! (wahn sway; 
long live). After that phrase, the person may add the name of someone in 
power, so you hear something like Mao zhiixi wan sui! (maow joo she wahn 
sway, Long live Chairman Mao!) These days if you use this expression, you’re 
kind of parodying a phrase taken extremely seriously just a few short 
decades ago. 


How "bout those halves? 


So what happens if you want to add a half to anything? You might be asking 
yourself this about now. Well, the word for half is ban (bahn), and it can 
either come at the beginning, such as in ban béi kélé (bahn bay kuh luh; a 
half a glass of cola), or after a number and classifier but before the object to 
mean “and a half,” such as in yi ge ban xingqi (ee guh bahn sheeng chee; a 
week and a half). 
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Ordinal numbers 


If you want to indicate the order of something, add the word di (dee) before 
the numeral: 


Chinese Pronunciation Translation 
di yi dee ee first 

di ér dee are second 
di san dee sahn third 

di si dee suh fourth 
di wu dee woo fifth 

di lit dee lyo sixth 

di qi dee chee seventh 
di ba dee bah eighth 
di jit dee jyoe ninth 

di shi dee shir tenth 


If a noun follows the ordinal number, a classifier needs to go in between 
them, such as di ba ge xuéshéng (dee bah guh shweh shuhng; the eighth 
student) or di yi ge haizi (dee ee guy hi dzuh; the first child). 


Asking how many or how much 


There are two ways to ask how much something is or how many of something 
there are. You can either use the question word duéshao (dwaw shaow), 
when referring to something for which the answer is probably more than 10, 
or ji (ge) (ee guh), when referring to something for which the answer is prob- 
ably going to be less than 10: 


“ Nage qiché dudshao qian? (nah guh chee chuh dwaw shaow chyan; How 
much is that car?) 


Ni xiao niv’ér jinnian fi sui? (nee shyaow nyew are jin nyan jee sway; 
How old is your little girl this year?) 
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Fun & Games 


Count to 10 and then to 100 in multiples of 10 by filling in the blanks with the 
correct numbers. Turn to Appendix C for the answers. 


yi 
er 
san 


sl 


liu 
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Chapter 3 


Introductions and Greetings: 
Ni Hao! 


In This Chapter 
Introducing yourself and others 
Greeting and chatting with family, friends, and colleagues 


N hao! (nee how, Hello!; How are you?) Those are probably the two most 
important words you need to know to start a conversation with your 
Chinese neighbors, with your Chinese in-laws coming into town, witha 
Chinese classmate, or with airport personnel upon your arrival in China. 
When you say them, you take the first step in making new friends and estab- 
lishing contact with just about anybody. 


In this chapter, I show you how to start your new connection off with just the 
right words. The only other thing you have to do is smile. That’s something 
all people understand, no matter what country they’re from. 


Making Introductions 


Nothing beats making new friends at a wanhui (wahn hway; party), a xin 
gongzuo (sheen goong dzwaw; new job), on the ditié (dee tyeh; subway), or 
just zai lishang (dzye loo shahng; on the street). You may meet someone 
right after reading this chapter who becomes a good friend for life. This sec- 
tion gives you a head start in making a good first impression. Go ahead and 
practice these greetings to get ready for anything. 
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Acquainting yourself 


When you make Chinese acquaintances or travel abroad, you soon discover 
that a little knowledge of even a few key expressions in their native language 
goes a long way in creating good will between your two cultures. Chinese 
people in particular are very appreciative of anyone who takes the time to 
learn their intricate and difficult language, so your efforts will be rewarded 
many times over. 


You have options other than ni hao (nee how; hi; how are you) when you first 
meet someone, such as HEén gaoxing jiandao ni (hun gaow sheeng jyan daow 
nee; Glad to meet you) or W6 hén rongxing (waw hun roong sheeng; I’m hon- 
ored to meet you). Go ahead and tell the person your mingzi (meeng dzuh; 
name) and take the conversation from there. 


Don’t know what to say after the first ni hao? Here are a few examples of 
common opening lines to get you started: 


Y Qing rang wo jiéshao w6 zijf. (cheeng rahng waw jyeh shaow waw dzuh 
jee; Please let me introduce myself.) 


i Wo jiao . Nine? (waw jyaow . nee nuh; My name is 
What’s yours?) 


Ni jiao shénme mingzi? (nee jyaow shummuh meeng dzuh; What’s your 
name?) 


 W6 shi Méiguorén. (waw shir may gwaw run; 'm an American.) 


Introducing your friends and family 


You can help your friends make even more friends if you start introducing 
them to each other. All you have to do is say Qing rang w6 jiéshao wode 
péngyou, Carl. (cheeng rahng waw jyeh shaow waw duh puhng yo, Carl; Let 
me introduce my friend, Carl.) In addition to introducing your péngy6u 
(puhng yo; friend), you can also introduce these important people: 

mama (mah mah; mother) 

¥ baba (bah bah; father) 

 taitai (tye tye; wife) 

 zhangfu (Gahng foo; husband) 


 laoshi (/aow shir; teacher) 


a\\s 


gener 


Re 
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 téngwii (foong woo; roommate) 

 tongxué (foong shweh; classmate) 

 wode péngy6éu (waw duh puhng yo; my friend) 
nan péngyou (nahn puhng yo; boyfriend) 
 nii péngyoéu (nyew pung yo; girlfriend) 
 tongshi (toong shir; colleague) 


 laoban (/aow bahn; boss) 


When introducing two people to each other, always introduce the one with 
the lower social status and/or age to the person with the higher social status. 
The Chinese consider it polite. 


Asking people for their names 


Many situations call for informal greetings like W6 jiao Sarah. Ni ne? 

(waw jyaow Sarah. nee nuh; My name is Sarah. And yours?) or Ni jiao shénme 
mingzi? (nee jyaow shummuh meeng dzuh; What’s your name?), but you can 
show a greater level of politeness and respect by asking Nin gui xing? (neeng 
gway sheeng,; literally: What’s your honorable surname?) But if you’re asking 
this of someone who’s younger than you or lower in social status, you can 
easily just say Ni jiao shénme mingzi? (nee jyaow shummah meeng dzuh; 
What’s your name?) Even though mingzi usually means “given name,” when 
you ask this question, it may elicit an answer of first and last name. Keep 
practicing these different opening lines to ask who people are and you’re 
bound to make friends quickly (or you’re bound to get to know a lot of 
Chinese names at least). 


If someone asks Nin gui xing, don’t use the honorific gui when you answer, 
referring to yourself. Your new acquaintance would consider you too boast- 
ful. Such a response is like saying “My esteemed family name is Smith.” The 
best way to answer is to say W6 xing Smith. (waw sheeng Smith; My family 
name is Smith.) 


If a guy tells you his name in Chinese, you can be sure the first syllable he 
utters will be his surname, not his given name. So if he says his name is Li 
Shimin, for example, his family name is Li and his given name is Shimin. You 
should keep referring to him as Li Shimin (rather than just Shimin) until you 
become really good friends. If you want to address him as Xianshéng (shyan 
shuhng; Mr.), or if you’re addressing a female as Xiaojié (shyaow jyeh; Miss), 
you put that title after his or her last name and say Li Xianshéng or Li 
Xiaojié. Even though the Chinese language has words for Mr., Miss, and Mrs. 
(Taitai; tye tye), it has no equivalent term for “Ms.” At least not yet. 
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Talkin’ the Talk 
Sylvia introduces her friends, Irene and Mel, to each other. 


Sylvia: Irene, qing rang w6 jieshao wéde péngyoéu Mel. 
Irene, cheeng rahng waw jyeh shaow waw duh 
puhng yo Mel. 

Irene, allow me to introduce my friend Mel. 


Irene: Ni hdo. Hén gaoxing jiandao nf. 
Nee how. Hun gaow sheeng jyan daow nee. 
Hi. Nice to meet you. 


Mel: Hén gaoxing jiandao ni. W6 shi Sylvia de tongxué. 
Hun gaow sheeng jyan daow nee. Waw shir Sylvia 
duh toong shweh. 

Good to meet you. I’m Sylvia's classmate. 


Irene: Hén gaoxing jiandao nf. 
Hun gaow sheeng jyan daow nee. 
Nice to meet you. 


Mel: Nimen zénme rénshi? 
Nee mun zummuh run shir? 
How do you happen to know each other? 


Irene: Women shi tongshi. 
Waw men shir toong shir. 
We're co-workers. 


Greeting and Chatting 


When you da zhaohu (dah jaow who, extend greetings), you’re sure to main- 
tain and possibly even improve your connections with others. This goes for 
starting the day right with your airén (eye run; spouse), showing respect for 
your laoshi (/aow shir; teacher), keeping on the good side of your lAoban 
(laow bahn; boss), or paving the way for that deal with your new shéngyi hé 
Ihudl rén (shuhng yee huh hwaw run; business partner). 


After the opening greeting, stick around to chat for a bit so you can get to 
know each other better. You can make new friends and find out more about 
each other through small conversations. This section gives you the impor- 
tant phrases to know. 
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Addressing new friends and strangers 


In your hometown or home country, you may have plenty of lao péngyou 
(laow puhng yo; old friends), but in any other city or country, you need to get 
off on the right foot by addressing people the way they’re used to being 
addressed. You can get chummier as time goes by, but try to avoid sounding 
too friendly or presumptuous too soon. 


It’s always safe to greet people in professional settings by announcing their 
last name followed by their title, such as Wang Xiaozhang (wahng shyaow 
jahng; President [of an educational institution] Wang) or Jin Zhiirén (jeen joo 
run; Director Jin). Here are some other examples of occupational titles: 


Y buzhang (boo jahng; department head or minister) 
 fuzhtreén (foo joo run; assistant director) 

4 jiaoshou (yaow show; professor) 

 jingli (jeeng lee; manager) 


 laoshi (laow shir; teacher) 


If you don’t know someone’s title, you can safely address the person by 
saying his or her family name and then either Xianshéng (shyan shuhng; Mr.) 


One of the perks of getting to know someone’s family in China is that the 
person often instructs his or her young children to address an older person 
as shishu (shoo shoo; uncle) or ayi (ah yee; aunt). It makes you feel like 
you're part of the family in a new country. 


Sometimes people add the terms lao (/aow; old) or xiao (shyaow; young) in 
front of the last name and omit the first name completely. It indicates a com- 
fortable degree of familiarity and friendliness that can only develop over 
time. But make sure you know which one to use — lao is for someone who’s 
older than you, and xiao is for someone who’s younger than you. Sometimes 
these names can sound kind of funny to non-Chinese. If someone’s surname is 
pronounced Yang (yahng), which sounds like the word for goat, you may end 
up sounding like you’re calling the person an old goat when you become 
good friends. 


Conversing around the clock 


You can always say ni hao (nee how; hi; how are you) when you meet some- 
one, but at certain times of the day, you can use specific ways to express 
your greetings. 
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A word about culturally acceptable behavior 


The Chinese are very friendly people and some- 
times don’t hesitate to come up to a foreigner on 
the street in order to practice their English. This 
can be a great chance to practice your Chinese 
as well. You have all sorts of cultural differences 
to get used to, however, so don’t be surprised if 
a person you meet for the first time starts asking 
you about your salary or the cost of that cute 
sweater you're wearing. Subjects that are taboo 
as conversation pieces in the United States 
aren't off limits in China. (Mote: Try not to inquire 
about a person’s political views or love life 
unless you know the person really well, or you 
may hit a brick wall.) 


In general, Chinese people are loath to show 
negative emotions in public. Anger and disap- 
pointment or disapproval are major no-nos. Try 
to do the same when you're in a Chinese setting, 
because you may run the risk of insulting some- 
one unintentionally. To do so means that you 
make them lose face — a cardinal sin if you 
want to get along in China. The last thing you 
wantto do is insult, yell at, or otherwise embar- 
rass anyone publicly, so keep a lid on any neg- 
ative reactions you may have. You earn respect 
by controlling your emotions. 


You may be surprised that many Chinese have 
no compunction about performing certain bodily 


functions in public. The Chinese don’t consider 
it rude, for example, to belch, spit, or even pass 
gas in front of others. And because there’s no 
such thing as a nonsmoking area, most smok- 
ers don't even think to ask if you mind them 
lighting up near you. In addition to all these 
things that tend to offend foreigners, you may 
find people pointing or even staring at you — 
especially in smaller towns and villages, which 
rarely get foreign visitors. These behaviors are 
considered perfectly acceptable, so don't let 
them get your dander up. Just go with the flow 
and offer a polite smile in return. 


The Chinese have a different idea about keep- 
ing a certain polite physical distance when 
speaking to someone. It isn’t uncommon to find 
someone standing or sitting pretty close to you, 
no matter how much you keep trying to inch 
away. And if you find two friends of the same 
sex walking arm in arm or holding hands, don’t 
jump to any conclusions. It just means that 
they’re friends. 


Note: Avoid slaps on the back to Chinese people 
you don’t know well, no matter how excited you 
are to meet them. And when dealing with mem- 
bers of the opposite sex, any physical contact 
with folks you don’t know too well will be misin- 
terpreted, so try to avoid it. 


In the morning when you meet family, friends, co-workers, or fellow students 
in class, you can say zao (dzaow; good morning) or zao an (dzaow ahn; good 


morning; literally: early peace). 


In the evening or before you go to sleep, you can say wan an (wahn ahn; 
good night). Just as zAo means early, wan means late. So if someone says Ni 
1ai de tai wan (nee lye duh tye wahn) or Ni lai de tai zao (nee lye duh tye 
dzaow), he means “You came too late” or “You came too early.” 
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Talkin’ the Talk 


Ricky and Norman are good friends who meet in front of school 
one morning. Norman introduces Ricky to a new student named Li. 


Norman: Zao. Ni zénme yang? 
Dzaow. Nee dzummuh yahng? 
Good morning. How's it going? 


Ricky: Hén hao, xiéxie. Ni ne? 
Hun how, shyeh shyeh. Nee nuh? 
Very well, thanks. And you? 


Norman: W6 yé hén hao. Zhe wei shi women de xin tongxué. 
Waw yeah hun how. Jay way shir waw mun duh 
sheen toong shweh. 

I'm good, too. This is our new classmate. 


Ricky: Ni hdo. Qing wen, ni xing shénme? 
Nee how. Cheeng one, nee sheeng shummuh? 
Hi. What's your (sur)name? 


Lily: W6 xing Li. NI jiao shénme mingzi? 
Waw sheeng Li. Nee jyaow shummuh meeng dzuh? 
My last name is Li. What's your (first) name? 


Ricky: W6 jiao Ricky. Ni xué shénme? 
Waw jyaow Ricky. Nee shweh shummuh? 
My name is Ricky. What do you study? 


Lily: W6 xueé lishi. Ni ne? 
Waw shweh lee shir. Nee nuh? 
| study history. How about you? 


Ricky: W6 xué kuaiji. 
Waw shweh kwye jee. 
| study accounting. 
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Words to Know 


mingzi meeng dzuh first name 
xing sheeng last name 
téngxué toong shweh classmate 
xué shweh to study 
yuyinxué yew een shweh linguistics 
lishY lee shir history 


gongchéng goong chuhng engineering 


kuaiji kwye jee accounting 


Talking about the weather 


Talking about the tianqi (tyan chee; weather) is always a safe topic in any 
conversation. In fact, it’s kind of the universal ice breaker. If the skies are blue 
and all seems right with the world, you can start by saying “Jintian de tianqi 
zhén hao, dui bi dui?” (jin tyan duh tyan chee juhn how, dway boo dway; The 
weather today is sure nice, isn’t it?) Here are some adjectives to describe 
temperature and humidity: 


 léng (lung; cold) 

 liangkuai (/yahng kwye; cool) 

MY ménré (mun ruh; muggy) 

Y/Y nuanhuo (nwan hwaw; warm) 

Y ré (ruh; hot) 
If the weather is hot, you can use the word ré to describe it. But if your food 
is spicy, which you sometimes refer to as “hot” in English, you can’t use ré to 
describe it. You have to say it’s la (lah) instead. And if your food is too hot 


(in terms of temperature) to even put into your mouth, you Say it’s tang 


(tahng). 
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The siji (suh jee; four seasons) — dongtian (doong tyan; winter), chantian 
(chwun tyan; spring), xiatian (shyah tyan; summer), and qititian (chyo tyan; 
fall) — all have their charms. They also all have their distinctive characteris- 
tics when it comes to the weather, which you can express with the following 
words in any conversation: 

 baoféngxué (baow fuhng shweh; blizzard) 

 daféng (dah fuhng; gusty winds) 

YY dudyin (dwaw yewn; cloudy) 

 féng hén da (fuhng hun dah; windy) 

¥ léiyti (lay yew; thunderstorm) 

YY qinglang (cheeng lahng; sunny) 

Y qgingtian (cheeng tyan; clear) 

xia maomaoyii (shyah maow maow yew; drizzle) 

 xiawti (shyah woo; fog) 

 xiaxué (shyah shweh; snow) 

 xiayti (shyah yeu; rainy) 


 yintian (yeen tyan; overcast) 


Talkin’ the Talk 


Jean and Bill discuss the weather in Harbin, one of the coldest 
places in northern China. 


Jean: Ha‘érbin dongtian hén léng. Changchang xiaxué. 
Hah are been doong tyan hun lung. Chahng chahng 
shyah shweh. 

Harbin is very cold in the winter. It snows often. 


Bill: Zhénde ma? 
Jun duh mah? 
Really? 


Jean: Zhénde. Yé you baoféngxué. Xiatian hai hao. Bijiao 
nuanhuo. 
Jun duh. Yeh yo baow fuhng shweh. Shyah tyan hi 
how. Bee jyaow nwan hwaw. 
Really. There are also blizzards. Summertime is okay, 
though. It’s relatively warm. 
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Bill: Léng tian kéy! qu huaxué, hai kéy/i qu lidbtng. 
Némme Ha’érbin dongtian de shihou hén hao wan. 
Lung tyan kuh yee chyew hwah shweh, hi kuh yee 
chyew lyo beeng. Nummah hah are been doong tyan 
duh shir ho hun how wahn. 
In cold weather, you can go skiing or ice skating. So 
Harbin during the winter is a lot of fun. 


Finding out where people are from 


It’s natural to wonder where people are from when you first meet them. 
Maybe they hail from your hometown. Maybe your new friend’s mother and 
your father went to the same high school way back when. Either way, what- 
ever motivates you to pose the question, you ask it by saying “Ni shi nar de 
rén?” (nee shir nar duh run; Where are you from?) 


To answer this question, you replace the word ni (nee; you) with w6 (waw,; I) 
and put the name of wherever you’re from where the word nar is. 


People in Taiwan say nali (nah lee) rather than nar (nar) for the word 
“where.” Nar indicates a northern accent and is used primarily by people 
from mainland China. 


Here’ a list of countries that may come up in conversation: 


 Faguo (fah gwaw; France) 
 Méiguoé (may gwaw; America) 
 Ribén (ir bun; Japan) 
 Ruidian (rway dyan; Sweden) 
¥ Ruishi (rway shir; Switzerland) 
 Yidali (ee dah lee; Italy) 
 Yuénan (yweh nahn; Vietnam) 


Y Zhongguo (joong gwaw; China) 
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Talkin’ the Talk 


Cynthia has just introduced herself to Adrienne at their mutual 
friend's house. Cynthia asks Adrienne where she is from. 


Cynthia: Adrienne, ni shi nar de rén? 
Adrienne, nee shir nar duh run? 
Adrienne, where are you from? 


Adrienne: —W6 shi Jiazhou rén. NY ne? 
Waw shir jyah joe run. Nee nuh? 
I'm from California. How about you? 


Cynthia: W6 bushi Méiguorén. W6 shi Yingguo Lundin laide. 
Waw boo shir may gwaw run. Waw shir eeng gwaw 
Iwun dun run. 
I'm not American. I’m from London, England. 


Adrienne: Na tai hadole. 


Nah tye how Juh. 
That's great. 


Words to Know 


Jiazhou jyah joe California 
Méiguérén may gwaw run American 


Yinggud eeng gwaw England 


Na tai hdole nah tye how luh That's great 
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Taking (a.k.a. rejecting) compliments 


Chinese people are always impressed whenever they meet a foreigner who 
has taken the time to learn their language. So when you speak Zhongwén 
(joong one; Chinese) to a Zh6ngguoérén (Joong gwaw run; Chinese person), he 
may very well say Nide Zhongwen tai haole. (nee duh joong one tye how luh; 
Your Chinese is fantastic.) Instead of patting yourself on the back, however, 
you should be slightly self-deprecating in your response (see Chapter 18 for 
more things you should never do). Don’t give in to the temptation to accept 
the compliment easily and say xié xié (shyeh shyeh; thanks), because that 
implies that you agree wholeheartedly with the complimentary assessment. 
Instead, try one of the following replies. Each of them can be roughly trans- 
lated as “It’s nothing” or the equivalent of “No, no, I don’t deserve any 
praise”: 


Y gud jiang guo jiang (gwaw jyahng gwaw jyahng) 
¥ nali nali (nah lee nah lee) 
nar de hua (nar duh hwah) 


Saying goodbye 


When it comes time to say goodbye, you can always say zai jian (dzye jyan; 
goodbye). If you’re just leaving for a little while and plan to be back soon, you 
can say yihuir jian (ee hwahr jyan; see you in a bit). And if you won’t see 
someone until the next day, you can say mingtian jian (meeng tyan jyan; see 
you tomorrow). For a quick “see you later,” you can say huit6éu jian (Hway toe 
jyan). Here’s a list of other phrases you can use to say goodbye: 

 huit6éu jian (Away toe jyan; see you later) 

 mingnian jian (meeng nyan jyan; see you next year) 

YY mingtian jian (meeng tyan jyan; see you tomorrow) 

 xiage libai jian (shyah guh lee bye jyan; see you next week) 

 xinggqi’ér jian (sheeng chee are jyan; see you on Tuesday) 

 yihuir jian (ee hwahr jyan; see you soon) 

 yilt ping’an (ee loo peeng ahn; have a good trip) 

zai jian (dzye jyan; goodbye) 
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The importance of the common good 


In China, the collective always comes before 
the individual. The Chinese are certainly not 
as self-centered as Westerners and generally 
subordinate their individual desires in favor of 
the greatest common good, whether the 
“common good” refers to the good of the family, 
the class at school, or co-workers. You even see 
this mentality in the way envelopes are 
addressed — the country first, followed by the 
province, the city, the street address, and then, 


on the last line, the person's name to whom it is 
addressed. And even on that last line, the 
person's name is written with the family name 
first and the given name last. The same holds 
true for the way people refer to where they're 
from — the larger unit always comes before the 
smaller. That's why a person would say, for 
example, that he’s from Yingguo Landi (eeng 
gwaw Iwun dun; England, London) rather than 
London, England, as you say in English. 


Talkin’ the Tatk 


Christopher runs into his history professor in the morning after the 


conclusion of class. 


Christopher: Laosht zao. 


Laow shir dzaow. 
Good morning, Professor. 


Professor: 


Zao. Ni hao. 


Dzaow. Nee how. 
Good morning. Hello. 


Christopher: Jintian de tianqi hén hao, dui budui? 
Jin tyan duh tyan chee hun how, dway boo dway? 
The weather today is great, isn't it? 


Professor: 


Dui le. Hén hao. 


Dway luh. Hun how. 
Yes, it is. It’s very nice. 


Christopher: Nemme, mingtian shangke de shihou zai jian. 


Nummuh, meeng tyan shahng kuh duh shir ho dzye 


jyan. 


So, I'll see you again in class tomorrow. 


Professor: 


Hao. Mingtian jian. 


How. Meeng tyan jyan. 
Okay. See you tomorrow. 
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Fun & Games 


Here’s a list of words that got loose. See if you can put them back where they 
belong in the following text and dialogue. 


mingzi, baofengxué, jian, Déguérén, hao 
Zao. Ni . Woéde jiao John. W6 shi _ Jintian de tiangi hén 
hao. Méiyéu . Huitéu 


The answers are in Appendix C. 


Match the situation with the appropriate expression. You can find the answers in 


Appendix C. 

1. You see someone a. Hén gaoxing jiandao ni. 
again after a long time. b.Yilu ping’an. 

2. You see your friend in ieee tb te 

‘ c. Hao jiu mei jian. 

the evening. 

3. You see your teacher GON oeai 
in the morning. e. Zao. 

4. Someone compliments f. Nar de hua. 
you on your new hair 
style. 


5. Someone introduces 
you to his brother. 


6. Your best friend is 
about to board a 
plane for France. 
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The 5th Wave By Rich Tennant 
ORKTENNANT 


“Yl be screaming in Chinese throughout the ride. 
Tt helps me affect the proper inflections.” 


In this part... 


i his part helps you jump right in to everyday activities: 


shooting the breeze with friends, eating, drinking, 
shopping ’til you drop, working at the office, hanging 
out at home, and just plain ol’ enjoying your spare time. 
I cover it all so that you can do it in Chinese. Choose your 
favorite topic and start putting your Chinese into action! 


Chapter 4 


Getting to Know You: 
Making Small Talk 


In This Chapter 


Exchanging friendly banter with someone you just met 
Yakking on the job 
Sharing information about your home 


So talk can really break the ice when you’re interacting with someone 
you've just met or barely know. It’s how you get to know someone, have 
a brief chat with the man on the plane sitting next to you, or get acquainted 
with the folks you’ll be working with. This chapter helps you master a few 
key phrases and questions you can use to establish a relationship. 


Xianlido (shyan lyaow) means “small talk” in Chinese. Xiadntan (shyan tahn) is 
“to chat”... either term does the trick. 


Establishing a Connection 


A surefire way of initiating a conversation is to ask someone a question. Here 
are some basic question words to keep in mind as you approach the moment 
of acquaintance: 

¥ Shéi (shay; Who?) 

 Shénme? (shummuh; What?) 

 Zai nar? (dzye nar; Where?) 

 Shénme shihou? (shummuh shir ho; When?) 

 Wéeishénme? (way shummuh; Why?) 

YY Zénme? (dzummuh; How?) 


Duo jit? (dwaw jyoe; For how long?) 
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Here are a few examples of how to use these question words in simple 
sentences — sometimes you can also use some of them on their own, just as 
in English: 

¥ Ta shi shéi? (tah shir shay; Who is he/she?) 

Ni yao shénme? (nee yaow shummuh; What would you like?) 

YY Ji dian zhong? (jee dyan joong; What time is it?) 

 Césu6 zai nar? (tsuh swaw dzye nar; Where’s the bathroom?) 


Ni shénme shihou chifan? (nee shummuh shir ho chir fahn; When do 
you eat?) 


Ni wéishénme yao qi Zhongguo? (nee way shummuh yaow chyew joong 
gwaw; Why do you want to go to China?) 


Ni zénme yang? (nee zummuh yahng; How’s it going?) 


Ni yijing zai zhér duo ji le? (nee ee jeeng dzye jar dwaw jyoe luh; How 
long have you been here already?) 


 Xianzai ji dian zhong? (shyan dzye jee dyan joong; What time is it now?) 
You can also use the following responses to the questions in the preceding 
list if someone happens to approach you. These statements are the basics of 
small talk and really come in handy when you're learning a foreign language: 

WO bidong. (waw boo doong; I don’t understand.) 

4 Wo bizhidao. (waw boo jir daow; | don’t know.) 

Wo birénshi ta. (waw boo run shir tah; | don’t know him/her.) 

 Duibugqi. (dway boo chee; Excuse me.) 


 Hén baogian. (hun baow chyan; I'm so sorry.) 


Talkin’ the Talk 


am Molly doesn’t have a watch and wants to know what time it is. She 
asks a man on the street. 


Molly: Duibuqi. Qingwen, xianzai jidian zhong? 
Dway boo chee. Cheeng one, shyan dzye jee dyan 
joong? 
Excuse me. May | ask, what time is it? 


Man: Xianzai yidian ban. 
Shyan dzye ee dyan bahn. 
It's 1:30. 
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Molly: Hao. Xiexié ni. 
How. Shyeh shyeh nee. 
Great. Thank you. 


Man: Bu kégi. 
Boo kuh chee. 
You're welcome. 


Molly: Mafan ni, si lu chézhan zai nar? 
Mah fahn nee, suh loo chuh jahn dzye nar? 
Sorry to trouble you again, but where's the #4 
bus stop? 


Man: Chézhan jiu zai nar. 
Chuh jahn jyoe dzye nar. 
The bus stop is just over there. 


Molly: Hao. Xiexieé. 
How. Shyeh shyeh. 
Okay. Thanks. 


Man: Méi wenti. 


May one tee. 
No problem. 


Words to Know 


Xianzai jf dian zhong? ~shyan dzye jee dyan joong What time is it? 


chézhan chuh jahn bus stop 


méi wenti may one tee no problem 


Posing simple introductory questions 


The following is a list of simple questions you can use when you meet people. 
(To find out how to respond, or to talk about yourself, flip back to Chapter 3.) 
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Ni jiao shénme mingzi? (nee jyaow shummuh meeng dzuh; What’s your 
name?) 


Ni nianji dud da? (nee nyan jee dwaw dah; How old are you?) 

Ni zhu zai nar? (nee joo dzye nar; Where do you live?) 

Ni jiéhin le méiy6u? (nee jyeh hwun luh mayo; Are you married?) 
Ni you haizi ma? (nee yo hi dzuh mah; Do you have children?) 


Ni zuo shénme gongzud? (nee dzwaw shummuh goong dzwaw; 
What kind of work do you do?) 


Ni hui jiang Zhongwén ma? (nee hway jiahng joong one mah; Do you 
speak Chinese?) 


Ni xihuan kan dianying ma? (nee she hwahn kahn dyan yeeng mah; 
Do you like to see movies?) 


Ni shénme shihou z6u? (nee shummuh shir ho dzoe; When are you 
leaving?) 


vy Jintian de tianqi zénme yang? (een tyan duh tyan chee zummuh yahng; 
How’s the weather today?) 


Chatting about family 


If you want to talk about your family when answering questions or making 
small talk, you need to know these common words: 


 airén (eye run; spouse — used mostly in mainland China [as opposed to 
Taiwan ]) 


¥ taitai (tye tye; wife — used mostly in Taiwan) 

 qizi (chee dzuh; wife) 

 zhangfu (Gahng foo; husband) 

Y faumti (foo moo; parents) 

YY xidngdi jiéméi (shyoong dee jyeh may; brothers and sisters) 
 miiqin (moo cheen; mother) 

¥ faqin (foo cheen; father) 

¥ haizi (hi dzuh; children) 

¥ érzi (are dzuh; son) 


 nit’ér (nyew are; daughter) 
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 zufu (dzoo foo; grandfather) 
 zamiui (dzoo moo, grandmother) 
 sunzi (swun dzuh; grandson) 


 sannii (swun nyew; granddaughter) 


Talkin’ the Talk 


Li Hua meets her daughter's classmate, Beverly, and she asks about 
Beverly's family. 


Li Hua: Beverly, ni yOu méiyéu xidngdi jiémei? 
Beverly, nee yo mayo shyoong dee jyeh may? 
Beverly, do you have any brothers or sisters? 


Beverly: W6 you yige jiéjie. Ta shiwt sui. Bi wo da lidngsui. 
Waw yo ee guh jyeh jyeh. Tah shir woo sway. Bee 
waw dah lyahng sway. 
| have an older sister. She’s 15. She’s two years older 
than me. 


Li Hua: Ta yé hui jiang ZhOongwén ma? 
Tah yeah hway jyahng joong one mah? 
Can she also speak Chinese? 


Beverly: Buhui. Ta zhi hui Yingyd. 
Boo hway. Tah jir hway eeng yew. 
No. She only speaks English. 


Li Hua: Nide fumdt zhu zai nar? 
Nee duh foo moo joo dzye nar? 
Where do your parents live? 


Beverly: Women dou zhu zai Béijing. W6 baba shi 
waijidoguan. 
Waw mun doe joo dzye bay jeeng. Waw bah bah shir 
why jyaow gwan. 
We all live in Beijing. My father is a diplomat. 


Li Hua: Na tai hao le. 
Nah tye how luh. 
That's great. 
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Words to Know 


jyahng to talk 


joo to live 


waijidoguan why jyaow gwahn diplomat 


Yingyt eeng yew English 


Zhdngwén joong one Chinese 


Making Small Talk on the Job 


The kind of job you have can say plenty about you. It can also be a great 
topic of conversation or spice up an otherwise dull exchange. To ask some- 
one about his or her géngzu6d (goong dzwaw; work), you can say, “Ni zuo 
shénme gongzuod?” (nee dzwaw shummuh goong dzwaw, What kind of work 
do you do?) You may even try to guess and say, for example, “Ni shi laoshi 
ma?” (nee shir laow shir mah; Are you a teacher?) 


The following are some occupations you or the person you're talking with 
may hold: 
 laoshi (laow shir; teacher) 
 jiaoshou (jyaow show; professor) 
4 liishi (lyew shir; lawyer) 
 yishéng (ee shung; doctor) 
 hashi (who shir; nurse) 
 bianji (byan jee; editor) 
Y kuaiji (kwye jee; accountant) 
/ shuinuangong (shway nwan goong; plumber) 
YY diangong (dyan goong; electrician) 
 yanyuan (yan ywan,; actor) 


YY zhuguan (joo gwan; CEO) 
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 féixingyuan (fay sheeng ywan; pilot) 

¥ chéngwiyuan (chuhng woo ywan,; flight attendant) 
 haiguan guanyuan (hi gwan gwan ywan; customs agent) 
 liéchéyuan (lyeh chuh ywan; train conductor) 
 jiéxianyuan (jyeh shyan ywan; telephone operator) 
 qiantai fawiyuan (chyan tye foo woo ywan; receptionist) 
 kefang fawttyuan (kuh fahng foo woo ywan; housekeeper) 
 chimayuan (choo nah ywan; bank teller) 

YY youdiyuan (yo dee ywan; mail carrier) 


 caifeng (tsye fung; tailor) 
The following are some useful job terms and job-related expressions: 


ban ri gongzud (bahn ir goong dzwaw; part-time work) 
quan ri gongzud (chwan ir goong dzwauw,; full-time work) 
 shiyé (shir yeh; unemployed) 

 mianshi (myan shir; interview) 

 jingli (jeeng lee; manager) 

 gityudn (goo ywan; employee) 


 guzhii (goo joo; employer) 


In China, your danwéi (dahn way; work unit) is an important part of your life. 
(This term refers to your place of work, which can be anywhere in the coun- 
try. Your danwéi is the group that’s responsible for both taking care of you 
and being responsible for any missteps you happen to make.) In fact, when 
people ask you to identify yourself over the phone, they often say “Ni nar?” 
(nee nar, literally: Where are you from?) to find out what danwéi you belong 
to. Under Chairman Mao Zedong (the leader of the Chinese Communist Party, 
who founded the People’s Republic of China in 1949), people were assigned 
jobs right out of high school and didn’t even think of marrying until they 
knew the location of their assignment. They could’ve been given a job in the 
northern hinterlands of China, and their fiancées could’ve been sent south — 
only to see each other once a year during the Chinese New Year. The danwéi 
continues to provide housing for its employees and also enforces govern- 
ment policies, such as the one-child-per-family policy. You need the unit’s 
permission to get married, have a child, or receive any government benefits. 
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Talkin’ the Talk 


Yang and Xiao Liu discuss their respective professions, which are 
quite different from each other. Xido Liu is a nurse in a city located 


in Henan Province, not far from the famed Shaolin Temple. 


Xiao Liu: Yang, ni zuo shénme gOngzud? 
Yahng, nee dzwaw shummuh goong dzwaw? 
Yang, what kind of work do you do? 


Yang: W6 shi langiu duiyuan. 
Waw shir lahn chyo dway ywan. 
I'm a basketball player. 


Xiao Liu: Na hén youyisi. 
Nah hun yo ee suh. 
That's very interesting. 


Yang: Ni ne? 
Nee nuh? 
How about you? 


Xiao Liu: W6 shi hushi. W6 zai Kaiféng diyl ylyuan gongzuo. 
Waw shir hoo shir. Waw dzye Kye fung dee ee ee 
ywan goong dzwaw. 

I'm a nurse. | work at Kaifeng’s No. 1 Hospital. 


Yang: Nan bunan? 
Nahn boo nahn? 
Is it difficult? 


Xiao Liu: Bunan. W6 hén xihuan wéde zhiye. 
Boo nahn. Waw hun she hwahn waw duh jir yeh. 
It’s not difficult. | really like my profession. 
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Words to Know 


zhiye jir yeh profession 


nan nahn difficult 

xthuan she hwahn to like; to enjoy 
ee ywan hospital 
goong dzwaw to work 


hoo shir nurse 


Talking About Where Vou Live 


After folks get to know each other through small talk, they may exchange 
addresses and phone numbers to keep in touch. That introductory question 
covered earlier in this chapter, “Ni zhu zai nar?” (nee joo dzye nar; Where do 
you live?), may pop up. You may also want to ask a few of these questions: 


 Nide dizhi shi shénme? (nee duh dee jir shir shtummuh; What’s your 
address?) 


 Nide dianhua haoma dudshao? (nee duh dyan hwah how mah dwaw 
shaow; What’s your phone number?) 


Ni shénme shihou zai jia? (nee shummuh shir ho dzye jyah; When will 
you be at home?/When are you home?) 


You may also talk about your home from time to time. These words and 
phrases can come in handy: 


vw Women zhi de shi fangzi. (waw mun joo duh shir fahng dzuh; We live in 
a house.) 


Ta zhu de shi gongyu. (tah joo duh shir goong yew; She lives in an apart- 
ment.) 


vw Tamen you yige yuanzi. (tah mun yo ee guh ywan dzuh; They have a 
yard.) 


y Ni you yige huayuan. (nee yo ee guh hwah ywan; You have a garden.) 
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 W6 zhu zai chéngli. (waw joo dzye chuhng lee; | live in the city.) 
Y Wo zhi zai jidowai. (waw joo dzye jyaow why; | live in the suburbs.) 


 W6 zhu zai nongciin. (waw joo dzye noong tswun,; | live in the country.) 


In addition to your dianhua haoma (dyan hwah how mah; phone number) 
and your dizhi (dee jir; address), most people also want to know your dianzi 
youxiang dizhi (dyan dzuh yo shyahng dee jir; e-mail address). And if you find 
yourself in a more formal situation, it may be appropriate to give someone 
your mingpian (meeng pyan; business card). (To find out how to pronounce 
numbers, see Chapter 2.) 


Talkin’ the Talk 


Beverly meets Alison at a conference in Wuhan and thinks she 
would be a great partner for her electronics project. 


Beverly: Zhe shi wode mingpian. Yéu dizhi, dianhua haoma, 
hé dianzi youxiang dizhi. 
Jay shir waw duh meeng pyan. Yo dee jir, dyan hwah 
how mah, huh dyan dzuh yo shyahng dee jir. 
Here’s my business card. It has my street address, 
phone number, and e-mail address. 


Alison: Xiexie. 
Shyeh shyeh. 
Thanks. 
Beverly: Késhi wéde dianhua haoma bian le. Xianzai shi 


(650) 721-0000. 

Kuh shir waw duh dyan hwah how mah byan luh. 
Shyan dzye shir lyo woo leeng, chee are ee, leeng 
leeng leeng leeng. 

But my telephone number has changed. It’s now 
(650) 721-0000. 


Alison: Hao. Xiexieé. 
How. Shyeh shyeh. 
Okay. Thanks. 


Beverly: Yéu kong, qing géi wo da dianhua. 
Yo koong, cheeng gay waw dah dyan hwah. 
When you have a chance, please give me a call. 


Alison: Yiding hui. 
Ee deeng hway. 
| certainly will. 
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Words to Know 


da dianhua 


dianhua haoma 


gaibian 


7 Xv 
mingpian 


dianz\ yéuxiang 
dizhY 


dah dyan hwah 


dyan hwah how mah 
gye byan 
meeng pyan 


dyan dzuh yo shyahng 
dee jir 


to make a phone 
call 


telephone number 
to change 
business card 


e-mail address 
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J Fun & Games 


Match these people with the words that identify their professions. Check out 
Appendix C for the answers. 


yishéng soccer player 
laoshi doctor 
feixingyuan pilot 


zuqiu duiyuan teacher 


Chapter 5 
Eating and Drinking: Ganbel! 


In This Chapter 
Eating, Chinese style 
Ordering and conversing in restaurants 
Paying for your meal 


Shopping for groceries 


ou may think you already know what Chinese food is all about, but if you 
suddenly find yourself a guest in a Chinese friend’s home or the guest 
of honor at a banquet for your company’s new branch in Shanghai, you may 
want to keep reading. This chapter not only helps you communicate when 
you're hungry or thirsty, go grocery shopping, and order food in a restaurant, 
but also gives you some useful tips on how to be both a wonderful guest and 
a gracious host when you have only one shot at making a good impression. 


Feeling hungry yet? Allow me to whet your appetite by inviting you to take a 
closer look at world-renowned Chinese cuisine. No doubt you’re already 
familiar with a great many Chinese dishes, from chow mein and chop suey, to 
sweet and sour pork, to that delicious favorite of all Chinese fare, dim sum. 


Exploring Chinese food and Chinese eating etiquette is a great way to dis- 
cover Chinese culture. You can also use what you discover in this chapter to 
impress your date by ordering in Chinese the next time you eat out. 


All About Meals 


If you feel hungry when beginning this section, you should stop to chi (chir; 
eat) fan (fahn; food). In fact, fan always comes up when you talk about meals 
in China. Different meals throughout the day, for example, are called 
 zaofan (dzaow fahn; breakfast) 
 wifan (woo fahn; lunch) 


 wanfan (wahn fahn; dinner) 
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For centuries, Chinese people greeted each other not by saying “Ni hao ma?” 
(nee how ma; How are you?), but by saying “Ni chifan le méiyou?” (nee chir 
fahn luh mayo; literally: “Have you eaten?”) 


In China, fan actually means some kind of grain or starch-based staple. You 
can have mifan (mee fahn; rice), which can be chao fan (chaow fahn; fried 
white rice) or bai mifan (bye mee fahn; boiled white rice); miantido (myan 
tyaow; noodles); mantéu (mahn toe; steamed bread); baozi (baow dzuh; 
steamed buns); or jiaozi (jvaow dzuh; dumplings). As you can see, you have 
many types of fan to choose from. 


Satisfying your hunger 


If you’re hungry, you can say w6 hén é (waw hun uh; ’'m very hungry) and 
wait for a friend to invite you for a bite to eat. If you’re thirsty, just say w6de 
k6u hén ké (waw duh ko hun kuh; literally: my mouth is very dry) to hear 
offers for all sorts of drinks. You may not get a chance to even utter these 
words, however, because Chinese rules of hospitality dictate offering food 
and drink to guests right off the bat. 


You have a couple of subtle ways to get across the idea that you’re hungry so 
you don’t appear too forward. You can say 


Ni é ma? (nee uh mah; Are you hungry?) 
Ni é bi €? (nee uh boo uh; Are you hungry?) 


Ni hai méi chi wanfan ba. (nee hi may chir wahn fahn bah; | bet you 
haven’t had dinner yet.) 


By checking to see if the other person is hungry first, you display the prized 
Chinese sensibility of consideration for others, and you give yourself a 
chance to gracefully get out of announcing that you, in fact, are really the one 
who’s dying for some Chinese food. If you want, you can always come right 
out and say that you’re the one who’s hungry by substituting w6 (waw; I) for 
ni (nee; you). 


If you hear the sound ba (bah) at the end of a sentence, you can probably 
interpret it as “I bet,” as in Ni hai méi chi wanfan ba (nee hi may chir wahn 
fahn bah; | bet you haven’t had dinner yet), or as “let’s,” as in W6men qu 
chifan ba (waw men chyew chir fahn bah; Let’s go have dinner). One little 
utterance serves to soften the sound of making a request (or a command). 


You can say something like Ni xian hé jiti (nee shyan huh jyoe; Drink wine 
first), but you sound nicer and friendlier if you say Ni xian hé jiti ba (nee 
shyan huh jyoe bah; Better drink some wine first; Why not have some wine 
first?)? 
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When an acquaintance invities you for dinner, he may ask, Ni yao chi fan 
haishi yao chi mian? (nee yaow chir fahn hi shir yaow chir myan; Do you want 
to eat rice or noodles?) Naturally, your host doesn’t just serve you a bowl of 
rice or noodles, because he wants to know what basic staple to prepare 
before he adds the actual cai (¢sye; the various dishes that go with the rice or 
noodles). 


The many varieties of cai have made China the envy of the culinary world. 
Centuries of subsistence-level existence have taught the Chinese not to waste 
one morsel of an animal, mineral, or vegetable when they can use the morsel 
as food. Chronic shortages of food at various points in Chinese history have 
lent credence to the saying “Necessity is the mother of invention.” The 
Chinese say it another way, however: They eat “anything with legs that’s not 
a table and anything with wings that’s not an airplane.” Either way, you get 
the idea. 


Sitting down to eat 


Once you’ve chosen what you’d like to order and it’s actually been served 
and sits staring you in the face on the table, you'll probably want to know 
what utensils to use in order to eat the meal. Don’t be shy about asking for a 
good old fork and knife, even if you’re in a Chinese restaurant. It’s a myth that 
Chinese people all eat with chopsticks anyway. Table 5-1 presents a handy list 
of utensils you'll want to know how to say at one point or another. 


Table 5-1 Utensils and Eating Accoutrements 
Chinese Word Pronunciation English Word 
yaqian yah chyan toothpick 

chazi chah dzuh fork 

daozi daow dzuh knife 

tidogéng tyaow gung spoon 

béizi bay dzuh cup 

panzi pahn dzuh plate 

wan wahn bowl 


canjinzhi tsahn jeen jir napkin 
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Do you prefer meat haishi (hi shir; or) fish? 


When you can choose between more than one “or” in affirmative sentences, however — such 
item on a Chinese menu, you can use the alter- as when you say she’s arriving either today or 
native question structure for interrogative tomorrow — you should use the word huo 
expressions by placing the word haishi (hi shir; —(hwaw) or huo zhe (hwaw juh) instead. 

or) between the two choices. If you use the term 


Even though Chinese food is so varied and great you could have it three 
meals a day forever, once in a while you might really find yourself hankering 
for a good old American hamburger or a stack of French fries. In fact, you 
may be surprised to find places like McDonald’s and Kentucky Fried Chicken 
in Asia when you least expect to. Table 5-2 lists some items you can order 
when you’re in need of some old fashioned comfort food, and Table 5-3 lists 
common beverages. 


Table 5-2 Western Food 

Chinese Word(s) Pronunciation English Word(s) 
hanbaobao hahn baow baow hamburger 
régou ruh go hot dog 

zha shtitiao jah shoo tyaow French fries 

zha ji jah jee fried chicken 
zha yangcong quan jah yahng tsoong chwan onion rings 

bisa bing bee sah beeng pizza 

kao tuidou cow too doe baked potato 
tiidduni too doe nee mashed potatoes 
yidali shi miantiao ee dah lee shir myan tyaow spaghetti 

yang pai yahng pye lamb chops 

zhu pai joo pye pork chops 
sanmingzhi sahn meeng jir sandwich 

shala zizhugui shah lah dzuh joo gway salad bar 


shala Jiang 


shah lah jyahng 


salad dressing 
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Table 5-3 Beverages 

Chinese Word(s) Pronunciation English Word(s) 
jidan jyoe dahn wine list 

paid pee jyoe beer 

gan hong putaojit gahn hoong poo taow jyoe dry red wine 
kuangquanshui kwahng chwan shway mineral water 
guézhi gwaw jir fruit juice 
nidnai nyoe nye milk 

kaféi kah fay coffee 

cha chah tea 

ningmén qishui neeng muhng chee shway lemonade 
kéle kuh luh soda 


Talkin’ the Talk 


Marilyn and Ramona have a hankering for some Western food 
during a trip to Beijing. They discuss what to eat among the types 
of food they've been missing while on their tour of China. 


Marilyn: Ramona, w6men zhongyt qu chi Xican la! 
Ramona, waw mun joong yew chyew chir she 
tsahn lah! 

Ramona, let's go have some Western food finally! 


Ramona: Na shi yige hao zhuyi. 
Nah shir ee guh how joo ee. 
That's a great idea. 


Marilyn: Yijing yige dud xingqi w6 méiyéu chi yige 
hanbdobao le. W6 hén xiang Xican. 
Ee jeeng ee guh dwaw sheeng chee waw mayo chir 
ee guh hahn baow baow lah. Waw hun shyahng she 
tsahn. 
It’s already been over a week since I’ve had a ham- 
burger. | really miss Western food. 
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<r 


Ramona: Ni xiang chi shénme cai? Faguo cai, Yidali cai, Moxigé 
cai haishi Yindu cai? Zhé zhéng fanguan wémen de 
liguadn dou you. 

Nee shyahng chir shummuh tsye? Fah gwaw tsye, ee 
dah lee tsye, maw she guh tsye hi shir een doo tsye? 
Jay joong fahn gwahn waw mun duh lyew gwahn 
doe yo. 

What kind of food do you want to eat? French food, 
Italian food, Mexican food, or Indian food? Our hotel 
has all these kinds of restaurants. 


Marilyn: Ni shud duile. Zhe zhéng cai dou bi chi yige 
hanbdobao hao. Wémen qu chi Yindu cai ba. Késhi 
w6 buyao chi lade. 

Nee shwaw dway luh. Jay joong tsye doe bee chir ee 
guh hahn baow baow how. Waw men chew chir een 
doo tsye bah. Kuh shir waw boo yaow chir lah duh. 
You're right. All these kinds of food beat eating a 
hamburger. Let’s go have Indian food then. But | 
don't want to eat anything spicy. 


Ramona: Hao. W6 tongyi, wo yé buyao chi lade cai. Z6u ba, 
yijing kuai lit didn le. 
How. Waw toong ee, waw yeah boo yaow chir lah 
duh tsye. Dzoe bah, ee jeeng kwye lyoe dyan lah. 
Fine. | agree, | also don't like to eat spicy food. Let's 
go, it’s already 6 o'clock. 


The word xiang (shyahng) in Chinese can mean “to think” and “to miss.” So 
you may hear someone say, W6 xiang w6 hén xiang jia. (waw shyahng waw 
hun shyahng jya; | think I really miss home.) 


Practicing proper table manners 


When you receive an invitation to someone’s home, always remember to 
bring a small gift and to toast others before you take a drink yourself during 
the meal (see Chapter 18 for a list of things never to do). The Chinese have 
no problem slurping their soup or belching during or after a meal, by the way, 
so don’t be surprised if you witness both at a perfectly formal gathering. And 
to remain polite and in good graces, you should always make an attempt to 
serve someone else before yourself when dining with others; otherwise, you 
run the risk of appearing rude and self-centered. 
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Don’t be hesitant to use some of these phrases at the table: 


Man chi or man man chi! (mahn chir or mahn mahn chir; Bon appetite!) 
This phrase literally means “Eat slowly,” but it’s loosely translated as 
“Take your time and enjoy your food.” 


Y Ziji lai. (dzuh jee lye; Pll help myself.) 

 Ganbéi! (gahn bay; Bottoms up!) 

Y Duo chi yidiar ba! (dwaw chir ee dyar bah; Have some more!) 

Y Wo chibio le. (waw chir baow luh; I’m full.) 
Whenever a dining partner begins to serve you food, as is the custom, you 
must always feign protest with a few mentions of ziji lai (dzuh jee lye; Pll help 
myself) so you don’t appear to assume that someone should be serving you. 


In the end, you should permit the person to follow proper etiquette by serv- 
ing you portions from each dish if you’re the guest. 


And whatever you do, don’t use a yaqian (yah chyan; toothpick) without cov- 
ering your mouth. One of the ultimate dining faux pas is to make your teeth 
visible during toothpick use. 


Getting to Know Chinese Cuisines 


You may have already discovered that different regions of China specialize in 
different types of cuisine. Each province has its own specialties, cooking 
style, and favorite ingredients. Some corner the market on spicy food, and 
others showcase rather bland food. But no matter where you go, you’re sure 
to discover a new taste bud or two along the way. 


Northern Chinese food, found in places like Beijing, is famous for all sorts of 
meat dishes. You find plenty of beef, lamb, and duck (remember Peking 
Duck?). To garnish the meat, garlic and scallions are added for good measure. 
Northern cooking is bland because of the lack of excessive condiments, so 
don’t expect anything overtly salty, sweet, or spicy. 


Shanghai dining, as well as that of the neighboring Jiangsu and Zhejiang 
provinces, represents Eastern cuisine. Because these places are close to the 
sea and boast many lakes, you can find an infinite variety of seafood in this 
part of China. Fresh vegetables, different kinds of bamboo, and plenty of soy 
sauce and sugar are also hallmarks of this region’s cuisine. 


Food from Sichuan and Hunan provinces is considered Western Chinese cui- 
sine. Western food is common in Chinese restaurants in the United States. 
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Because this part of China is hot and humid, hot peppers and salt are com- 
monly found here. Not only is the food considered fiery, but also some 
famous revolutionaries who’ve hailed from this part of China, such as Mao 
Zedong. 


Southern Chinese cuisine hails from Guangdong (formerly known as Canton) 
province, as well as from Fujian and Taiwan. Like Shanghai cuisine, it offers 
plentiful amounts of seafood, fresh fruits, and vegetables. One of the most 
famous types of food from Guangdong that you’ve no doubt heard of is dim 
sum (deem sum), which in standard Mandarin is pronounced dian xin (dyan 
sheen). 


Dining Out 


Whether you eat in a friend’s home or in a fancy Chinese restaurant, you 
need to know how to ask for some basic utensils and how to refer to items 
already on the table. 


You ask for something politely by saying Qing ni géi w6 . . . (cheeng nee gay 
waw; Would you mind please getting mea...) 


You can also say Mafan ni géi wo . . . (mah fahn nee gay waw; May | trouble 
you to please get mea...) 


Here are some items you commonly encounter or need to ask for when 
dining out: 
 yige wan (ee guh wahn; a bowl) 
 yige panzi (ee guh pahn dzuh; a plate) 
 yige béizi (ee guh bay dzuh; a glass) 
 yige tidogéng (ee guh tyaow guhng; a spoon) 
 yige daozi (ee guh daow dzuh; a knife) 
 yige chazi (ee guh chah dzuh; a fork) 
yi zhang canjin (ee jahng tsahn jeen; a napkin) 
yi gén yaqian (ee gun yah chyan; a toothpick) 
 yige shi maojin (ee guh shir maow jeen; a wet towel) 
 yige ré maojin (ee guh ruh maow jeen; a hot towel) 


yi shuang kuaizi (ee shwahng kwye dzuh; a pair of chopsticks) 
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When in doubt, use the measure word ge (guh) in front of the noun you want 
to modify by a numeral or a specifier, such as “this” (zhé; jay) or “that” (na; 
nah). As you can see from the previous list, the word for “a” always begins 
with yi (ee), meaning the number 1 in Chinese. In between yi and the noun is 
the measure word. For chopsticks, it’s shuang (shwahng), meaning pair; for 
napkin, it’s zhang (jahng), used for anything with a flat surface (such as 
paper, a map, or even a bed); and a toothpick’s measuring word is gén (gun), 
referring to anything resembling a stick, such as rope, a thread, or a blade of 
grass. Chinese has many different measure words, but ge (guh) is by far the 
most common. 


Talkin’ the Talk 


Livia and Charlotte meet after work in New York and decide where 


to eat. 

Livia: Charlotte, ni hao! 
Charlotte, nee how! 
Charlotte, hi! 


Charlotte: Ni hao. Hao jit: méi jian. 
Nee how. How jyoe may jyan. 
Hi there. Long time no see. 


Livia: NI é bu é? 
Nee uh boo uh? 
Are you hungry? 


Charlotte: W6 hén eé. NI ne? 
Waw hun uh. Nee nuh? 
Yes, very hungry. How about you? 


Livia: W6 yé hén é. 
Waw yeah hun uh. 
I'm also pretty hungry. 


Charlotte: | W6émen qu Zhéngguodchéng chi Zhongguo cai, hao 
bu hao? 
Waw men chyew joong gwaw chuhng chir joong 
gwaw tsye, how boo how? 
Let's go to Chinatown and have Chinese food, okay? 
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Livia: Hao. Ni zhidao Zhonggudchéng na jia canguan 
hao ma? 
How. Nee jir daow joong gwaw chuhng nah jya tsahn 
gwahn how ma? 
Okay. Do you know which restaurant in Chinatown is 
good? 


Charlotte: Béijing kao ya dian haoxiang bu cuo. 
Bay jeeng cow ya dyan how shyang boo tswaw. 
The Peking Duck place seems very good. 

Livia: Hao jile. Women zéu ba. 


How jee Iuh. Waw men dzoe bah. 
Great. Let’s go. 


Words to Know 


NY é bu 6? nee uh boo uh Are you hungry? 


Zhdnggud cai joong gwaw tsye Chinese food 


canguan tsahng gwahn restaurant 


BER 
we 
& Ni hao (nee how), which appears in the preceding Talkin’ the Talk dialogue, 
can be translated as either “hi,” “hello,” or “how are you?” 


Understanding what’s on the menu 


Are you a vegetarian? If so, you’ll want to order stcai (sue tsye; vegetable 
dishes). If you’re a died-in-the-wool carnivor, however, you should definitely 
keep your eye on the kind of hiincai (Awun tsye; meat or fish dishes) listed on 
the caidan (tsye dahn; menu). Unlike the fan (fahn; rice) or mian (myan; noo- 
dles) you may order, which come in individual bowls for everyone at the 
table, the cai (fsye; dishes) you order arrive on large plates, which you’re 
expected to share with others. 
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You should become familiar with the basic types of food on the menu in case 
you have only Chinese characters and pinyin romanization to go on. Having 
the knowledge allows you to immediately know which section to focus on (or, 
likewise, to avoid). 


Take meat, for example. In English, the words for “pork,” “beef,” and “mutton” 
have no hints of the words for the animals themselves, such as zhi (oo; pig), 
niti (nyoe; cow), or yang (yahng; lamb). Chinese is much simpler. Just com- 
bine the word for the animal and the word rou (row), meaning “meat,” after 
it, such as zhi rou (joo row; pork), niti rou (nyoe row; beef), or yang rou 
(vahng row; mutton). Voila! You have the dish. 


Table 5-4 shows the typical elements of a caidan (tsye dahn; Chinese menu). 


Table 5-4 Typical Sections of a Chinese Menu 
Chinese Word(s) Pronunciation English Word(s) 
kaiweicai kye way tsye appetizer 

rou léi row lay meat dishes 

ji léi jee lay poultry dishes 
haixian hi shyan seafood dishes 
sucai soo tsye vegetarian dishes 
tang tahng soup 

didnxin dyan sheen dessert 

yinliao een lyaow drinks 


Talkin’ the Talk 


am Gerry, Jean, and Leslie meet at a restaurant in Shanghai after work, 
(©) . 
and a host greets them on the way in. 


Host: Ji wei? 
Jee way? 
How many are in your party? 


Leslie: San wéi. 
Sahn way. 
There are three of us. 
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The host shows them to their table. The three must now decide 
what to order for their meals. 


Host: 


Leslie: 


Gerry: 


Jean: 


Gerry: 


Jean: 


Leslie: 


Gerry: 


Qing zu6 zhér. Zhé shi caidan. 
Cheeng dzwaw jar. Jay shir tsye dahn. 
Please sit here. Here’s the menu. 


Ni yao chi fan haishi yao chi mian? 
Nee yaow chir fahn hi shir yaow chir myan? 
Do you want to eat rice or noodles? 


Lidngge dou kéyi. 
Lyahng guh doe kuh yee. 
Either one is fine. 


W6 hén xihuan yaogu6 jiding. Nimen ne? 

Waw hun she hwan yaow gwaw jee deeng. Nee men 
nuh? 

| love diced chicken with cashew nuts. How about you 


guys? 


Duibuqi, wo chi su. Women néng bu néng dian yidiar 
doufu? 

Dway boo chee, waw chir soo. Waw mun nung boo 
nung dyan ee dyar doe foo? 

Sorry, I'm a vegetarian. Can we order some tofu? 


Dangran kéyl. 
Dahng rahn kuh yee. 
Of course we can. 


Bu guadn zénme yang, women lai san ping jit, hdo bu 
hao? 

Boo gwahn dzummuh yahng, waw mun lye san 
peeng jyoe, how boo how? 

No matter what, let's get three bottles of beer, okay? 


Hén hao! 
Hun how! 
Very good! 
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Words to Know 


boo gwahn dzummah no matter what 


bu guan zénme 
yang 


fanguan 


gaoji jitléu 


xiaochidian 
Zhongean 
Xican 
kuaican 
kaféiting 


ee 


pijid 


Vegetarian’s delight 


yahng 

fahn gwahn 
gaow jee jyoe low 
shyaow chir dyan 
joong tsahn 

she tsahn 

kwye tsahn 

kah fay teeng 


pee jyoe 


restaurant 
fancy restaurant 
snack shop 
Chinese food 
Western food 
fast food 

café 


beer 


If you’re a vegetarian, you may feel lost when looking at a menu filled with 
mostly pork (the staple meat of China), beef, and fish dishes. Not to worry. As 
long as you memorize a couple of the terms shown in Table 5-5, you won’t go 


hungry. 
Table 5-5 Vegetables Commonly Found in Chinese Dishes 
Chinese Word(s) Pronunciation English Word(s) 
biandou byan doe string bean 
bocai baw tsye spinach 
doufu doe foo bean curd 
fangié fahn chyeh tomato 
gailan gye lahn Chinese broccoli 
mogi maw goo mushroom 


(continued) 
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Table 5-5 (continued) 


Chinese Word(s) Pronunciation English Word(s) 
qiézi chyeh dzuh eggplant 
qingjiao cheeng jyaow green pepper 
tiiddu too doe potato 

xilanhua she lahn hwah broccoli 

yang baicai yahng bye tsye cabbage 

yumi yew me corn 

zhustin joo swoon bamboo shoot 


When you have a good understanding of the vegetables that go into Chinese 
dishes, you, oh proud vegetarian, can start to order specialized vegetarian 
dishes at all your favorite restaurants. Table 5-6 shows some vegetarian dishes 
good for a night on the town or for preparing dinner for friends. 


Table 5-6 
Chinese Words 


Vegetarian Dishes 


Pronunciation English Words 


danhua tang dahn hwah tahng egg drop soup 


ganbian sijidou gahn byan suh jee doe sautéed string beans 


hongshao doufu hoong shaow doe foo braised bean curd in soy 


sauce 
suan la tang swan lah tahng hot-and-sour soup 
yuxiang qiézi yew shyang chyeh dzuh spicy eggplant with garlic 


Some favorite Chinese dishes 
You may be familiar with many of the following dishes if you’ve ever been in a 


Chinese restaurant: 
 Béijing kao ya (bay jeeng cow yah; Peking roast duck) 
 chinjuan (chwun jwan; spring roll) 
YY danhua tang (dahn hwah tahng; egg drop soup) 
 doufu gan (doe foo gahn; dried beancurd) 
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Y gailan nidrou (guy lahn nyoe row; beef with broccoli) 


 gongbio jiding (goong baow jee deeng; diced chicken with hot peppers) 


 haoyéu nitrou (how yo nyoe row; beef with oyster sauce) 


 hoéngshao doufu (Hoong shaow doe foo; braised beancurd in soy sauce) 


Y hiuntin tang (Awun dwun tahng; wonton soup) 


/ shuan yangrou (shwahn yahng row; Mongolian hot pot) 


 suan la tang (swan lah tahng; hot-and-sour soup) 


 tangceu yi (tahng tsoo yew; sweet-and-sour fish) 


yan huanggua (yan hwahng gwah; pickled cucumber) 


Sauces and seasonings 


The Chinese use all kinds of seasonings and sauces to make their dishes so 
tasty. Check out Chinese Cooking For Dummies by Martin Yan for much more 
info. Here are just a few of the basics: 


 jiang (yahng; ginger) 
 layou (lah yo; hot sauce) 
yan (yan; salt) 


% may6ou (mah yo; sesame oil) 


 jiangyou (jyahng yo; soy sauce) 


cu (tsoo; vinegar) 


Chowing down on the Chinese New Year 


On the eve of the Chinese lunar New Year, 
known as chu xt (choo she), the Chinese eat a 
big nianyéfan (nyan yeh fahn; New Year's Eve 
dinner). The dinner almost always includes a 
whole cooked ya (yew, fish), because the word 
for fish rhymes with the word for abundance 
(ya), even though the written characters for the 
words look quite different. In some of the poorer 
parts of northern China, people often eat jiaozi 
(jvaow dzuh; dumplings) rather than fish 
because their shape resembles traditional 
yuanbao (ywan baow,; gold ingots) used in 


pre-modern times by people of means. These 
people hope that the prosperity and abundance 
of such wealthy families will also come into 
their lives through the eating of the jiaozi 
(jyaow dzuh). Southerners often eat fa cai (fah 
tsye; a kind of stringy black vegetable), which 
rhymes with fa cai (fah tsye), although you 
pronounce the words in different tones. Fa cai 
means to get wealthy and prosper; in fact, the 
most common greeting on New Year's day is 
gongxi fa cai! (goong she fah tsye; Congratula- 
tions and may you prosper!) 
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Placing an order and chatting 
with the wait staff 


I bet you’re used to everyone ordering one dish for themselves, right? Well, in 
China, diners almost always share dishes by putting them on common plat- 
ters smack in the middle of the table where everyone can pick and choose. 
You get used to ordering with the whole group in mind, not just yourself — 
just one more example of how the collective is always considered before the 
individual in Chinese culture. 


Chinese table etiquette dictates that everyone decides together what to 
order. The two main categories you must decide upon are the cai (fsye; food 
dishes) and the tang (tahng; soup). Feel free to be the first one to ask WOmen 
yinggai jiao jige cai jige tang? (waw men eeng gye jyaow jee guh tsye jee guh 
tahng; How many dishes and how many soups should we order?) Ideally, one 
of each of the five major tastes should appear in the dishes you choose for 
your meal to be a “true” Chinese meal: suan (swan; sour), tian (tyan; sweet), 
kii (Roo; bitter), 14 (lah; spicy), and xian (shyan; salty). 


I know it can be hard to choose what to eat from all the fantastic choices star- 
ing back at you from most any Chinese menu; after all, the Chinese perfected 
the art of cooking long before the French and Italians appeared on the scene. 
But when you finally hit on something you like, you have to figure out how to 
tell the waiter what you want to chi (chir; eat), whether you like 14 (/ah; spicy) 
food or not, if you want to avoid wéijing (way jeeng; MSG), what kind of pijit 
(pee jyoe; beer) you want to hé (huh; drink), and that you want to know what 
kind of nash6u cai (nah show tsye; house specialty) the restaurant has going 
today. 


Here are some questions your waiter or waitress is likely to ask you: 
 Nimen yao shénme cai? (nee men yaow shummuh tsye; What would you 
like to order; literally: What kind of food would you like?) 


vy Nimen yao hé diar shénme? (nee men yaow huh dyar shummuh; What 
would you like to drink?) 

Yao ji ping pijiti? (vaow jee peeng pee jyoe; How many bottles of beer do 
you want?) 


And here are some phrases that come in handy when you need to give an 
answer: 


Women yao yige suan 1a tang. (waw men yaow ee guh swan lah tahng; 
We'd like a hot-and-sour soup.) 
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4 Wo bi chi la de. (waw boo chir lah duh; | don’t eat spicy food.) 
Y Qing bié fang wéijing, w6 gudmin. (cheeng byeh fahng way jeeng, waw 
gwaw meen; Please don’t use any MSG, I’m allergic.) 


When addressing a waiter or waitress, you can call them by the same name: 
faiwityuan (foo woo ywan; service personnel). In fact, “he,” “she,” and “it” all 
share the same Chinese word, too: ta (tah). Isn’t that easy to remember? 


Y Qing géi wo caidan. (cheeng gay waw tsye dahn; Please give me the 
menu.) 


Ni géi women jiéshao cai hao ma? (nee gay waw men jyeh shaow tsye 
how ma; Can you recommend some dishes?) 


Da shifu naéshou cai shi shénme? (dah shir foo nah show tsye shir 
shummuh; What’s the chef’s specialty?) 


Ya xinxian ma? (yew shin shyan mah; Is the fish fresh?) 


Wo bi yuanyi chi haishén. (waw boo ywan yee chir hi shun; | don’t want 
to try sea slugs.) 


 Nimen you kuangquan shui ma? (nee men yo kwahng chwan shway 
mah, Do you have any mineral water?) 


% Wo ba yao 1a de cai. (waw boo yaow lah duh tsye; | don’t want anything 
spicy.) 


VY Wo bi néng chi you tang de cai. (waw boo nuhng chir yo tahng duh tsye; 
I can’t eat anything made with sugar.) 


4 Wo bi chi zhirou. (waw boo chir joo row; | don’t eat pork.) 
¥ Qing ca zhudzi. (cheeng tsah jwaw dzuh; Please wipe off the table.) 


Qing ba yinliao song lai. (cheeng bah yin lyaow soong lye; Please bring 
our drinks.) 


WO méi jiao zhéige. (waw may jyaow jay guh; | didn’t order this.) 


pl’ She Regular nouns in Chinese make no distinction between singular and plural. 
¥ % Whether you want to talk about one pinggu6 (peeng gwaw; apple), two jazi 
© (yew dzuh; oranges), or both pingguod hé jazi (peeng gwaw huh jyew dzuh; 

apples and oranges), the fruits always sound the same in Chinese. On the 


other hand, if you want to refer to human beings, you can always add the 
suffix men (mun). The word for “I” or “me” is w6 (waw), but “we” becomes 
women (waw men). The same goes for ni (nee; you) and ta (tah; he, she, 

and it). “They” becomes nimen (nee mun) or tamen (tah mun). If you want to 
refer to a specific number of apples, however, you don’t use “men” as a suffix. 
You can either say pinggu6 (peeng gwaw) for apple (or apples) or liangge 
pinggu6 (lyahng guh peeng gwaw), meaning two apples. Got it? 
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Talkin’ the Talk 


Tom and Wendy go to a Chinese restaurant that specializes in 
Hunan and Sichuan cuisine — the two spiciest cuisines of China. 
They hail the waiter to ask for a menu. 


Tom: 


Waiter: 


Women néng bunéng kankan caidan? 
Waw mun nung boo nung kahn kahn tsye dahn? 
May we see the menu? 


Dangran kéyl. 
Dahng rahn kuh yee. 
Of course you may. 


A few minutes later, the two diners still can’t decide what to order, 
so they call over the waiter once again. 


Waiter: 


Tom: 


Waiter: 


Wendy: 


Waiter: 


Wendy: 


Nimen xiang dian shénme cai? 
Nee men shyang dyan shummah tsye? 
What dishes would you like to order? 


Qing wen, nimen de nashdu cai shi shénme? 
Cheeng one, nee mun duh nah show tsye shir 
shummuh? 

Excuse me, may | ask what your house specialty is? 


Mapo doufu hé Changsha ji dou youming. 

Mah paw doe foo huh chahng shah jee doe yo meeng. 
Sichuan beancurd and Changsha chicken are both 
very famous. 


Tingshu6 mapo doufu hén la. Duibuqi, késhi wd 
buchi la de. Yu méiydu biéde cai? 

Teeng shwaw mah paw doe foo hun lah. Dway boo 
chee, kuh shir waw boo chir lah duh. Yo mayo byeh 
duh tsye? 

I've heard the Sichuan beancurd is very spicy. I’m 
sorry, but | don’t like spicy food. Do you have any 
other kinds of dishes? 


Dangran you. Jielan ji hé xia long hd dou bu la. Hao 
buhdo? 

Dahng rahn yo. Jyeh lahn jee huh shyah loong hoo 
doe boo lah. How boo how? 

Of course we do. Chicken with broccoli and shrimp with 
lobster sauce are both relatively mild. How about those? 


Hén hao. Xiexie. 
Hun how. Shyeh shyeh. 
Very good. Thank you. 
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Tom: 


Waiter: 


Tom: 


Waiter: 


weijing 


guomin 


kuaizi 


Qing lingwai géi women lajiao jiang. W6 hén xihuan 
chi lade. 

Cheeng leeng wye gay waw men lah jyaow jyahng. 
Waw hun she hwan chir lah duh. 

Please also bring us some hot pepper sauce. | love 
spicy food. 

Hai yao biéde ma? 

Hi yaow byeh duh ma? 

Would you like anything else? 

Qing lingwai lai yige chao qingcai. 

Cheeng leeng wye lye ee guh chaow cheeng tsye. 
Please also bring a sautéed green vegetable. 

Hao. Xiexie. 

How. Shyeh shyeh. 

Very good. Thank you. 


Words to Know 


waw hun uh I’m very hungry 
waw duh ko hun kuh I’m thirsty 

nah show tsye house specialty 
tway jyan recommend 
yan salty 

swan sour 

lah spicy 

tyan sweet 

yo greasy 

way jeeng MSG 

gwaw meen allergic 


kwye dzuh chopsticks 
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Dipping into some dim sum 


Dim sum is probably the most popular food of Chinese in the United States 
and of people in Guangdong Province and all over Hong Kong, where you can 
find it served for breakfast, lunch, and sometimes dinner. Vendors even sell 
dim sum snacks in subway stations. 


The dish’s main claim to fame is that it takes the shape of mini portions, and 
it’s often served with tea to help cut through the oil and grease afterwards. 
You have to signal the waiters when you want a dish of whatever is on the 
dim sum cart they push in the restaurant, however, or they just pass on by. 
Dim sum restaurants are typically crowded and noisy, which only adds to 
the fun. 


Part of the allure of dim sum is that you get to sample a whole range of differ- 
ent tastes while you catch up with old friends. Dim sum meals can last for 
hours, which is why most Chinese people choose the weekends to have dim 
sum. No problem lingering on a Saturday or Sunday. 


Because dim sum portions are so small, your waiter often tallys the total by 
the number of plates left on your table. You can tell the waiter you want a 
specific kind of dim sum by saying: Qing lai yi dié . (cheeng lye ee dyeh 

; please give me a plate of ). Fill in the blank with one of the 
tasty choices I list in Table 5-7. 


Table 5-7 Common Dim Sum Dishes 
Chinese Word(s) Pronunciation English Word(s) 
guo tié gwaw tyeh fried pork dumplings 
xidoléng bao shyaow loong baow steamed pork buns 
xia jido shyah jyaow shrimp dumplings 
xia wan shyah wahn shrimp balls 

nidrou wan nyoe row wahn beef balls 

yujido yew jyaow deep fried taro root 
danta dahn tah egg tarts 


luéb6 gao law baw gaow turnip cake 
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Chinese Word(s) Pronunciation English Word(s) 
niang gingjiao nyahng cheeng jyaow stuffed peppers 
chinjuan chwun jwan spring rolls 
ddusha bao doe shah baow sweet bean buns 


Finding the restrooms 


After you have a bite to eat, you may be in need of a restroom. The need may 
be dire if you’re smack in the middle of a 12-course banquet in Beijing and 
already have a couple of glasses of maotai (maow tye), the stiffest of all 
Chinese drinks, under your belt. 


Now all you have to do is garner the energy to ask “Césu6 zai nar?” (tsuh 
swaw dzye nar; Where’s the restroom?) if you’re in mainland China or “Césu6 
zai nali” (tsuh swaw dzye nah lee) if you’re in Taiwan. You can also ask “Nali 
kéyi xi sh6u?” (nah lee kuh yee she show; Where can I wash my hands?) 


No matter what way you ask for directions to the restroom, don’t forget to 
take some toilet paper with you before you leave the hotel if you’re in main- 
land China, because many public restrooms don’t supply it there. In most 
cases, the pictures on the bathroom doors are self-explanatory, but you may 
also see the pinyin for male (nan; nahn) and female (nii; nyew) before the 
word césuo. Those are the words you want to pay attention to above all else. 


You can also find the word césu6 in the term for graffiti: césu6 wénxué (fsuh 
swaw one shweh, literally: bathroom literature). How apropos. 


Finishing your meal and paying the bill 


Once you’re through sampling all possible permutations of Chinese cuisine 
(or French or Italian, for that matter), you won’t be able to just slink away 
unnoticed out the front door and on into the sunset. Time to pay the bill, my 
friend. Hopefully it was worth the expense. Here are some phrases you 
should know when the time comes: 


 jiézhang (jyeh jahng; to pay the bill) 
 fénkai suan (fun kye swahn; to go Dutch) 
WO qing ké. (waw cheeng kuh; It’s on me.) 
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Qing jiézhang. (cheeng jyeh jahng; The check, please.) 

 TZhangdan yoéu cuo. (jahng dahn yo tswau; The bill is incorrect.) 
 Baokuo fawiféi. (baow Rwaw foo woo fay; The tip is included.) 

¥ Qing kai shoujii. (cheeng kye show jyew; Please give me the receipt.) 


YY Wo kéyi yong xinyong ka ma? (waw kuh yee yoong sheen yoong kah 
mah; May | use a credit card?) 


All the Tea in China 


You encounter about as many different kinds of tea as you do Chinese 
dialects. Hundreds, in fact. To make ordering or buying this beverage easier, 
however, you really need to know only the most common kinds of tea: 


 Lii cha. (lyew chah; Green tea) Green tea is the oldest of all the teas in 
China, with many unfermented subvarieties. The most famous kind of 
Green tea is called longjing cha (loong jeeng chah), meaning Dragon Well 
tea. You can find it near the famous West Lake region in Hangzhou, but 
people in the south generally prefer this kind of tea. 


Hong cha. (hoong chah; Black tea) Even though héng means red in 
Chinese, you translate this phrase as Black tea instead. Unlike Green tea, 
Black teas are fermented and enjoyed primarily by people in the Fujian 
Province. 


 Wialdng cha. (00 loong; Black Dragon tea) This kind of tea is semi- 
fermented. It’s a favorite in the Guangdong and Fujian provinces and 
in Taiwan. 


 Moli hua cha. (maw lee hwah chah; Jasmine) This kind of tea is made up 
of a combination of Black, Green, and Wulong teas, in addition to some 
fragrant flowers like jasmine or magnolia thrown in for good measure. 
Most northerners are partial to Jasmine tea, probably because the north 
is cold and this type of tea raises the body’s temperature. 


Tea is always offered to guests the minute they enter a Chinese home. The 
hosts aren’t just being polite; the offering of tea shows respect to the guest 
and presents a way to share something that all parties can enjoy together. It 
may be considered rude not to at least take a sip. Chinese custom says that a 
host only fills the teacup to 70 percent of its capacity. The other 30 percent is 
supposed to contain friendship and affection. Isn’t that a nice concept? 


You often use the adjective hao (how; good) with a verb to create an adjec- 
tive that means “good to.” Here are a couple of examples: 
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¥ haohé (how huh; tasty; literally: good to drink) 
¥ haochi (how chir; tasty; literally: good to eat) 
YY haowan (how wahn; fun, interesting; literally: good to play) 


 haokan (how kahn; pretty, interesting; literally: good to look at or watch. 
This can apply to people or even movies.) 


You may be tempted to chi (chir; eat) your soup in a Chinese restaurant, but 
you should actually hé (Auh; drink) it instead. If it tastes really good, you can 
say the soup is hén haohé (hun how huh; very tasty), just like anything else 
you may have ordered to drink. 


Talkin’ the Talk 


George, Susan, and Rhoda are all eating dim sum during their trip 
to Hong Kong, a place famous for dim sum restaurants. 


George: Ni chi guo dim sum ma? 
Nee chir gwaw deem sum mah? 
Have you ever had dim sum before? 


Rhoda: Méiyou. Zhé shi di yi ci. 
Mayo. Jay shir dee yee tsuh. 
No. This is the first time. 


Susan: Weidao zénme yang? 
Way daow dzummuh yahng? 
How does it taste? 


Rhoda: Hao jile. 
How jee luh. 
It’s great. 


George: Ni xi buxihuan chi dim sum? 
Nee she boo she hwahn chir deem sum? 
Do you like dim sum? 


Susan: Yiding. Hén xihuan. 
Ee deeng. Hun she hwahn. 
Absolutely. | like it very much. 


Rhoda: Ni zui xfhuan cht de dim sum shi shénme? 
Nee dzway she hwahn chir duh deem sum shir 
shummuh? 

What's your favorite dim sum dish? 
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Susan: Na hén nan shuo. Bu shi guotié jiu shi xia jido ba. 
Dim sum w6 dou xihuan chi. 
Nah hun nahn shwaw. Boo shir gwaw tyeh jyoe shir 
shyah jyaow bah. Deem sum waw doe she hwahn 
chir. 
It's difficult to say. If not pork dumplings then defi- 
nitely shrimp dumplings. | love all dim sum dishes. 


If you want to ask if someone has ever done something, use the word gud 
(gwaw) directly after the verb to get your point across. Ni qu gud Méigu6é 
méiyou? (nee chew gwaw may gwaw mayo, Have you ever been to America?) 
Ni chi guo Yidali fan ma? (nee chir gwaw ee dah lee fahn ma; Have you ever 
eaten Italian food?) So, have you ever used the particle gu6? 


Some verbs in Chinese have two syllables. Yao (yaow; to want) is not one of 
them. Xihuan (she Awan; to like or to want), on the other shou (show; hand), 
is an example. When Chinese people speak quickly, they may leave out the 
second syllable in a few bisyllabic verbs and even a few auxiliary verbs the 
first time they come up in the “verb-bt-verb” pattern (““bt” between two 
verbs automatically creates a question). So instead of saying “Ta xihuan 
buxthuan hé jit?” (tah she hwan boo she hwan huh jyo; Does he or she like to 
drink wine?), you may hear someone say “Ta xi buxihuan hé jiti?” (tah she 
boo she hwan huh jyoe) 


Taking Vour Chinese to Go 


Restaurants are great, but once in a while you may want to mingle with the 
masses as people go about buying food for a home-cooked family dinner. 
Outdoor food markets abound in China and are great places to see how the 
locals shop and what they buy. And what better way to try out your Chinese? 
You can always point to what you want and discover the correct term for it 
from the vendor. 


In addition to clothes, books, and kitchen utensils, outdoor markets may 
offer all sorts of food items: 


Rou (row; meat): nidrou (nyoe row; beef), yangrou (yahng row; lamb), or 
jirou (jee row; chicken) 

Ya (yeu; fish): xia (shyah; shrimp), pangxié (pahng shyeh; crab), longxia 
(loong shyah; lobster), or youyt (yo yew; squid) 


 Shuigud (shway gwau,; fruit): pinggu6 (peeng gwaw; apples) or jazi (jvew 
dzuh; oranges) 
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Chinese people generally don’t eat any raw food. The idea of a raw salad bar 
is truly foreign to them. In fact, shéngcai (shung tsye; lettuce) literally trans- 
lates as raw food, and the Chinese generally consider it fit only for farm 


animals. 


Sizing up weights and measures 


The metric system is standard in both mainland China and Taiwan. The basic 
unit of weight is the gongké (goong kuh; gram), so you usually buy fruits and 
vegetables in multiples of that measure. The standard liquid measurement is 
the shéng (shung,; liter). One liter equals about 1.06 quarts. Table 5-8 gives 

you a list of weights and measures. 


Table 5-8 Weights and Measures 
Chinese Word Pronunciation English Word 
pintud peen twaw pint 

bang bahng pound 
kuatud kwah twaw quart 

angsi ahng suh ounce 
jialan jyah lwun gallon 
gongké goong kuh gram 

jin; gongjin jeen; goong jeen kilogram 
haoké how kuh milligram 
shéng shung liter 

limi lee mee centimeter 
gongli goong lee kilometer 
mi mee meter 

yingli eeng lee mile 

ma mah yard 
yingciin eeng tswun inch 
yingchi eeng chir foot 
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yWISD9 
% Although the Chinese use the metric system, more often than not you 


encounter traditional measurement terms that predate the metric system, 
such as the words cin (tswun) for “inch” and chi (chir) for “foot.” 


Making comparisons 


When you want to compare people or objects, you generally put the word bi 
(bee; compared to) between two nouns, followed by an adjective: A bi B 
(Adjective). This means A is more than B. 


Here are a few examples: 
Y Pinggud bi jazi haochi. (peeng gwaw bee jyew dzuh how chir; Apples are 
tastier than oranges.) 


Y Théige fanguar bi néige fanguar gui. (jay guh fahn gwar bee nay guh 
fahng gwar gway,; This restaurant is more expensive than that one.) 


Ta bi ni nidnqing. (tah bee nee nyan cheeng; She’s younger than you.) 


How much is that thousand-year-old egg? 


When you’re ready to buy some merchandise after making all the necessary 
comparisons, here are two simple ways to ask how much the products cost: 


 Dudshao qian? (dwaw shaow chyan; How much money is it?) 


Y Jikuai qian? (jee kwye chyan; literally: How many dollars does it cost?) 


The only difference between the two questions is the implied amount of the 
cost. If you use the question word “dudshao” (dwaw shaow), you want to 
inquire about something that’s most likely greater than $10.00. If you use “ji” 
in front of kuai (Rwye; the term for dollars), you assume the product costs 


less than $10.00. 


You can also use ji in front of sui (sway; years) when you want to know how 
old a child under 10 is. You say, “Ta ji sui?” (tah jee sway; How old is he [or 
she]?) 
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Talkin’ the Talk 


At the local open-air market in Kaifeng, Lindsey and Adam eye 
some vegetables and discuss the price with the older man selling 
them in his stall. Shifu (shir foo) is a term used to indicate someone 
providing a service, and indicates more respect due to age than the 
term fuwuyuan (foo woo ywan), meaning any kind of attendant. 


Lindsey: Shifu, qing wen, ni yOu méiydu bocai? 
Shir foo, cheeng one, nee yo mayo baw tsye? 
Sir, may | ask, do you have any spinach? 


Shifu: Dangran. Yao jijin? 
Dahng rahn. Yaow jee jeen? 
Of course. How many kilograms would you like? 


Adam: Women mai sanjin, hao buhado? 
Waw men my sahn jeen, how boo how? 
Let’s get three jin, okay? 


Lindsey: Hao. Sanjin ba. 
How. Sahn jeen bah. 
Okay. It'll be three jin then. 


Shifu: Méi went. Yijin san kuai qian. Nemme, yiigong jit 
kuai. 
May one tee. Ee jeen sahn kwye chyan. Nummuh, ee 
goong jyoe kwye. 
No problem. It’s $3 a jin. So, that will be $9 altogether. 
Adam: Déng yixia. Bocai bi gailan gui dudle. Women mai 
gailan ba. 
Dung ee shyah. Baw tsye bee guy lahn gway. Waw 
mun my guy lahn bah. 


Wait a minute. Spinach is more expensive than 
Chinese broccoli. Let's buy Chinese broccoli then. 


Shifu: Hao. Gailan lidngkuai yijin. Hai yao sanjin ma? 
How. Guy lahn lyahng kwye ee jeen. Hi yaow sahn 
jeen mah? 

Okay. Chinese broccoli is $2 a jin. Do you still want 
three jin? 
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Lindsey: Shi de. 
Shir duh. 
Yes. 


Shifu: Na, sanjin yigong lit kuai. 
Nah, sahn jeen ee goong lyo kwye. 
In that case, three jin will be $6.00. 


Adam: Hao. Zhé shi lit: kuai. 
How. Juh shir lyoe kwye. 
Okay. Here’s $6.00. 


Shifu: Xiexie. 
Shyeh shyeh. 
Thank you. 
Adam: Xiéxieé. Zaijian. 


Shyeh shyeh. Dzye jyan. 
Thanks. Good bye. 


Shifu: Zaijian. 
Dzye jyan. 
Good bye. 


Words to Know 


chaoji shichang chow jee shir chahng supermarket 
shichang shir chahng market 
shouhudtan show hwaw tahn stall 
canshazhé tsahn shah juh butcher 


zahudshang dzah hwaw shahng grocer 


shipin zahuo shir peen dzah hwaw groceries 


zhi dai jir dye a paper bag 
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Fun & Games 


X 


Identify these fruits and vegetables and write their Chinese names below. Check 
out Appendix C for the answers. 


Ammon > 
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Chapter 6 
Shopping Made Easy 


In This Chapter 
Checking out the stores 
Looking for clothes and other items 
Bargaining for a better price 


Fe: dreamed of shopping till you dropped in a foreign country where the 
rate of exchange is really great? Or in faraway lands where lively outdoor 
night markets abound? This chapter helps you navigate both small shops and 
fancy department stores; get a handle on prices, colors, and merchandise; 
and in general negotiate the best deal wherever possible. 


To mai dongxi (my doong she; buy things) is one of the most enjoyable pas- 
times for people the world over. Whether youre just going guangshangdian 
(gwahng shahng dyan; window shopping) or actually about to mai dongxi 
doesn’t matter. You can still enjoy looking at all the shangpin (shahng peen; 
merchandise), fantasizing about buying that zuanshi jiézhi (dzwan shir jye jir; 
diamond ring), and haggling over the jiagé (/yah guh; price). 


Going to Stores 


If you don’t have a clue how to begin shopping in China, much less what you 
want to buy, you might want to start off at one of the many baihud shangdian 
(bye hwaw shahng dyan; department stores) that have sprouted up through- 
out China in the last decade. Here you can get almost anything you’re looking 
for, from zhabao (joo baow; jewelry) and huaping (hwah peeng; vases) to 
yifu (ee foo; clothing) and yuéqi (yweh chee; musical instruments). 


Department stores aren’t the only places you can shop, but they’re certainly 
the easiest because everything is right there within walking distance and you 
can browse without fighting off vendors trying to push their wares. Or you 
might be someone who actually enjoys all the haggling that goes on at street 
fairs and prefers to experience a lively outdoor cai shichang (fsye shir 
chahng; food market). 
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gelsog, 


Even though traditional alley markets and shop fronts still exist in China, 
Western-style shopping malls are quickly putting their imprint on places like 
Beijing and Shanghai. You can still get the best prices, though, at the many 
open-air markets and street vendors, which sell traditional arts and crafts 
and other specialties. Beijing’s #1 shopping area is not far from Tian’4anmén 
Square (tyan ahn mun) Square on Wangfiijing (wahng foo jeeng) and 
Dongdan (doong dahn) streets. Or on Jianguéménwai Dajié (jyan gwaw mun 
why dah jyeh). 

Here are some types of stores and the things you can find in them: 


Y Zai yige shidian ni kéyi mai shi, zAzhi hé baozhi. (dzye ee guh shoo 
dyan nee kuh yee my shoo, dzah jir huh baow jir; In a bookstore, you can 
buy books, magazines, and newspapers.) 

Y Zai yige wijin dian ni kéyi mai zhuanjié qi, chat6u hé yanwi baojing 
qi. (dzye ee guh woo jeen dyan nee kuh yee my jwan jyeh chee, chah toe 
huh yan woo baow jeeng chee; In a hardware store, you can buy adap- 
tors, plugs, and smoke detectors.) 

 Zai yige yancao dian ni kéyi mai xuéjiayan, xiangyan, yand6ou hé 
gézhong géyang de yancao. (dzye ee guh yan tsaow dyan nee kuh yee my 
shyweh jyah yan, shyahng yan, yan doe huh guh joong guh yahng duh yan 

tsaow; In a tobacco shop, you can buy cigars, cigarettes, pipes, and all 
kinds of tobacco.) 

 Zai yige zhiibao dian ni kéyi mai sh6uzhu6, érhuan, xianglian, 
xidngzhén hé jiézhi. (dzye ee guh joo baow dyan nee kuh yee my show 
jJwaw, are hwahn, shyahng lyan, shyoong juhn huh jyeh jir; In a jewelry 
store, you can buy bracelets, earrings, necklaces, pins, and rings.) 


When you finally make up your mind about what to shop for, you may want to 
call ahead to check out the store’s hours. Here are some questions that can 


be of help: 
Nin ji dian zhong kai/guan mén? (neen jee dyan joong kye/gwahn mun; 
What time do you open/close?) 
 Nimen widian zhong yihou hai kai ma? (nee men woo dyan joong ee 
hoe hi kye mah; Are you open after 5 p.m.?) 
 Nimen xingqitian kai bukai? (nee mun sheeng chee tyan kye boo kye; 
Are you open on Sundays?) 
Most stores in China are open quite early, around 8 a.m., and don’t close until 


8 p.m. or even later. If you want a less harried shopping experience, avoid 
shopping on the weekends, when seemingly a quarter of humanity is out 


doing the same thing. 
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Talkin’ the Talk 


Muriel and Helayne discuss going shopping for the day. Here’s how 
they start out. 


Muriel: 


Helayne: 


Muriel: 


Helayne: 


Muriel: 


Helayne: 


W6 jintian xiang qu mai dongxi. 
Waw jin tyan shyahng chyew my doong she. 
| want to go shopping today. 


Ni qu nar mai dongxi? 
Nee chyew nar my doong she? 
Where will you go to shop? 


W6 yao qu bdihudgongsi mi yifu. 

Waw yaow chyew bye hwaw goong suh my ee foo. 
| want to go to the department store to buy some 
clothes. 


Tingshuo zai zhéige chénglf dongxi dou hén gui. 
Teeng shwaw dzye jay guh chuhng lee doong she doe 
hun gway. 

I've heard that everything’s very expensive in this city. 


Na buyiding. Kan shi shénme dian. Yéude hén gui, 
youde yidian dou bugui. 

Nah boo ee deeng. Kahn shir shummuh dyan. Yo duh 
hun gway, yo duh ee dyan doe boo gway. 

Not necessarily. It depends on the store. Some are 
really expensive and some aren't expensive at all. 


Hao ba. Women zéu ba. Women qu mai yifu. 

How bah. Waw mun dzoe bah. Waw mun chyew my 
ee foo. 

Great. Let's go. Let’s buy some clothes. 


Whenever you see the words “yidian doéu bi__” (ee dyan doe boo ) 


A 


across. 


before an adjective, it means not at all (adjective). It’s a great way to empha- 
© size something. You can say something like WO yidian dou biléi (waw ee 
dyan doe boo lay; I’m not tired in the least.) or Ta yidian d6u bupiaoliang 
(Tah ee dyan doe boo pyaow lyahng; She’s not at all pretty.) to get your point 
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Words to Know 


baihud shadngdian bye hwaw shahng dyan = department store 
cai shichang tsye shir chahng food market 
changpian dian chahng pyan dyan record store 
chdoji shichang chow jee shir chahng supermarket 


fizhuang dian foo jwahng dyan clothing store 


lipin dian lee peen dyan gift shop 


shidian shoo dyan bookstore 
wanju dian wahn jyew dyan toy store 

wijin dian woo jeen dyan hardware store 
xiédian shyeh dyan shoe store 
yaofang yaow fahng drugstore 


zhibdo dian joo baow dyan jewelry store 


Just browsing 


You may want to call ahead of time to see when the biggest department store 
in town opens before you decide to stroll on over. It’s a nice day outside, 
you're in a mellow mood, all’s right with the world, and all you want to do is 
just window shop —inside the store. You start out on the yi céng (ee tsuhng; 
first floor), take the zidong léuti (dzuh doong low tee; escalator) all the way 
up to the san céng (sahn tsuhng; third floor), and enjoy checking out tons of 
shangpin (shahng peen; merchandise) quietly by yourself, when all of a 
sudden a shouhuodyuan (show hwaw ywan; salesperson) sneaks up behind 
you and says Ni xiang mai shénme? (nee shyahng my shummuh; What would 
you like to buy?) 
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At this point, you really just want to be left alone, so you say W6 zhi shi 
kankan. Xiéxié. (waw jir shir Rahn Rahn. shyeh shyeh; \'m just looking. 
Thanks.) 


Asking for help 


But what if you really do want help? First, you’d better look around for that 
salesperson you just told to go away. You may not find too many others 
nearby when you finally need them. If your luck holds, though, here are some 
questions you may want to ask: 


 Néng binéng bangmang? (nung boo nung bahng mahng; Can you 
help me?) 

Wo zhao yi bén you guan Zhonggu6 lishi de shu. (waw jaow ee bun yo 
gwan joong gwaw lee shir duh shoo, !'m looking for a book about Chinese 
history.) 

Ni you méiydu Yingwén de shi? (nee yo mayo eeng one duh shoo; 

Do you have any books in English?) 

Nar you waitao? (Nar yo why taow; Where are the jackets?) 

Y Qing ni géi wo kankan nide xizhuang. (cheeng nee gay waw kahn kahn 
nee duh she jwahng; Please show me your [Western] suits.) 


 Nimen mai bimai guangpan? (nee mun my boo my gwahng pahn; Do 
you sell CDs?) 


y Nar you ruanjian? (nar yo rwahn jyan; Where is the software?) 


Talkin’ the Talk 


Barbara and Kate are in a clothing store. The try to get a fuwuyuan 
(foo woo ywan; attendant) to help them locate dresses in their 


sizes. 


Barbara: Xidojié! Ni néng bang women ma? 
Shyaow jyeh! Nee nung bahng waw men mah? 
Miss! Can you help us? 


Fuwuyuan: Kéyl. Qing déng yixia. 
Kuh yee. Cheeng dung ee shyah. 
Yes. Just a moment. 
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After the store attendant puts some boxes away, she returns to 
help Barbara and Kate. 


Fuwuyuan: 


Barbara: 


Fuwuyuan: 


Hao. Nimen yao mai shénme? 
How. Nee men yow my shummuh? 
Okay. What did you want to buy? 


Nar you qunzi? 
Nar yo chwun dzuh? 
Where are the skirts? 


Qunzi jit zai nar. 
Chwun dzuh jyo dzye nar. 
The skirts are just over there. 


Barbara and Kate walk over to the skirt section. 


Kate: 


Fuwuyuan: 


Barbara: 


Fuwuyuan: 


Barbara: 


Fuwuyuan: 


Barbara: 


Zhé tido héng qunzi dudshado qian? 
Jay tyaow hoong chwun dzuh dwaw shaow chyan? 
How much is this red skirt? 


Na tido qunzi érshiwt kuai qian. 
Nah tyaow chwun dzuh are shir woo kwye chyan. 
That skirt is $25. 


Na tai guile! Ni néng bunéng da zhé? 
Nah tye gway luh! Nee nung boo nung dah juh? 
That's too expensive! Can you give me a discount? 


Kénéng. 
Kuh nung. 
Perhaps. 


Ni néng géi w6 dudda de zhékou? 
Nee nung gay waw dwaw dah duh juh ko? 
How much of a discount can you give me? 


Bai fén zhi shi, hdo buhdo? 
Bye fun jir shir, how boo how? 
How’s 10 percent? 


Na tai hao le. Xiexie. 
Nah tye how luh. Shyeh shyeh. 
That's great. Thanks. 
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Words to Know 


bai fén zhi shi bye fun jir shir 


bai fén zhi shiwt bye fun jir shir woo 


da zhé dah juh 


Dudshao qian? dwaw shaow chyan 
fawuyuan foo woo ywan 
shifu shir foo 


xiaojié shyaow jyeh 


10 percent 

15 percent 

to give a discount 
How much is it? 


attendant 


You can use two classifiers when it comes to clothing: jian and tido. 
Classifiers are the words used in between a number or the words ¢his or that 
and the clothing you’re talking about. Jian is used when you’re talking about 
clothing worn on the upper part of the body, and tido is used for clothes 
worn on the lower part. So you'd say yijian chénshan (ee jyan chun shahn; 


one shirt) or santido kuzi (sahn tyaow koo dzuh; three pairs of pants). 


Shopping for Clothes 


Going shopping for clothes is an art — one requiring lots of patience and for- 
titude, not to mention lots of new vocabulary if you’re going to do it in 
Chinese. You need to know how to ask for your own size, how to see whether 
something is available in a different color or fabric, and in general how to 
compare apples and oranges (or at least skirts and shirts). 


What’s your size? 


If you ask for clothing in the daxiao (dah shyaou,; size) you’re used to quoting 
in the United States when you’re in Taiwan or mainland China, you’ll be in for 
a surprise. The numbers you generally throw out when talking to salespeople 
in the United States are vastly different from the ones you'll have to get used 


to using when dealing with Chinese sizes. 
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Here are some useful phrases you might want to know: 


Nin chuan duo da hao? (neen chwan dwaw dah how; What size are you?) 


YY Daxiao bidui. (dah shyaow boo dway; It’s the wrong size.) 
YY Hén héshén. (hun huh shun, It fits really well.) 


 Zai Méigu6é wode chicin shi wit hao. (dzye may gwaw waw duh chir 
tswun shir woo how; In America | wear a size 5.) 


Instead of using the word daxiao (dah shyaow; size), you can say things like 


Wo chuan sanshiqi hao. (waw chwahn sahn shir chee how; | wear a 


size 37.) 


Nin chuan ji hao de chénshan? (neen chwahn jee how duh chun shahn; 
What size shirt do you wear?) 


Wo chuan xiaohao. (waw chwahn shyaow how; | wear a size small.) 


Of course, you can always guess your approximate size just by indicating 
you'd like to see something in one of the following categories: 


¥ xiao (shyaow; small) 


zhong (Goong; medium) 


da (dah; large) 


Talkin’ the Talk 


Julia approaches a salesperson at the Friendship Store in Beijing. 
She's unsure of what size to ask for because the measurement sys- 
tems are different in China than they are in the United States. 


Julia: 


Fuwuyuan: 


Julia: 


Fuwuyuan: 


Xidojié! 
Shyaow jyeh! 
Miss! 


Ni hdo. Xiang mai shénme? 
Nee how. Shyahng my shummuh? 
Hello. What would you like to buy? 


W6 xiang mai yijian jiake. 
Waw shyahng my ee jyan jyah kuh. 
I'm looking for a jacket. 


Hao ba. NI chuan ji hao? 
How bah. Nee chwahn jee how? 
Very well. What size are you? 
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Julia: 


Fuwuyuan: 


Julia: 


chictin 


dahao 


jiadahao 


kudn 

song 

wo buzhidao 
xigohao 
zhai 


zhénghao 


W6 buzhidao. Méiguo de haoma hé Zhongguo de 
haoma hén buyiyang. 

Waw boo jir daow. May gwaw duh how ma huh 
joong gwaw duh how ma hun boo ee yahng. 

| don’t know. American sizes are quite different from 
Chinese sizes. 


W6 gGji ni chuan xidohao. 
Waw goo jee nee chwahn shyaow how. 
| would estimate you wear a size small. 


Hao ba. Na, mafan ni géi w6 kankan xidohao de 
jiake. Xiexié. 

How bah. Nah, mah fahn nee gay waw kahn kahn 
shyaow how duh jyah kuh. Shyeh shyeh. 

That sounds about right. Would you mind showing 
me the small size jackets, then? Thank you. 


Words to Know 


chir tswun measurement 
dah how large 

jyah dah how extra-large 
kwan wide 

s0ong loose 

waw boo jir daow | don’t know 
shyaow how small 

jye narrow 


joong how medium 
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Comparing quality: Good, better, best 


When you want to let loose with a superlative in order to say something is 
absolutely the best — or, for that matter, the worst —always keep this one 
little word in mind: zui (dzway) which means the most (it’s the equivalent of 
the suffix -es?). 


Zui is a word just waiting for something to follow it; otherwise it won’t have 
much meaning. Here are some superlatives you may need to use from time 
to time: 

 zui léi (dzway lay; the most tired) 

 zui man (dzway mahn; the slowest) 

 zui mang (dzway mahng; the busiest) 

Y zui qiguai (dzway chee gwye; the strangest) 

 zui yOuming (dzway yo meeng; the most famous) 

 zui yOuqian (dzway yo chyan; the richest) 
If you just want to say that something is better than something else, or “more” 
something, rather than the best necessarily, you use the word géng (guhng) 
before an adjective. You can consider these the equivalent of the suffix -er. 
Another word that has the meaning of more or -er is yidian (ee dyan; or ee 
dyan). While the term géng comes before an adjective, the term yidian must 


appear after it. Instead of saying géng kuai (gung kwye; faster), for example, 
you’d say kuai yidian (kwye ee dyan) to mean faster. 


Here are some examples: 


 géng congming (guhng tsoong meeng; smarter) 
Y géng gui (guhng gway; more expensive) 

¥ pianyi yidian (pyan yee ee dyan; cheaper) 

Y géng kuai (guhng kwye; faster) 

Y géng man (guhng mahn; slower) 

¥ hao (how; good) 

YY géng hao (guhng how; better) 

 zui hao (dzway hou, best) 

 duan yidian (dwahn ee dyan; shorter) 


chang yidian (chahng ee dyan; longer) 
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xiao yidian (shyaow ee dyan; smaller) 
YY da yidian (dah ee dyan; larger) 
 géng pianyi (gung pyan yee; cheaper) 


Comparing two items 


The simplest way to compare two items is by using the coverb (the part of 
speech akin to a preposition) bi (bee; compared with) in between the two 
things you’re comparing, followed by an adjective. If you say A bi B hao 
(A bee B how) you're saying A is better than B. 


Here are some ways to make comparisons with bi: 


YY Ta bi wo lao. (tah bee waw laow; She’s older than me.) 


YY Théige wuzi bi néige da. (jay guh woo dzuh bee nay guh dah; This room 
is bigger than that one.) 


 Hongde bi huangde hao. (hoong duh bee hwahng duh how; The red one 
is better than the yellow one.) 


One way to convey similarity between two things is to use the coverbs gén 
(gun) or hé (huh) in between the two things being compared, followed by the 
word yiyang (ee yahng; the same) and then the adjective. So if you say A gén 
B yiyang da (A gun B ee yahng dah), you're saying that A and B are equally 
large or as big as each other. You can also just say A gén B yiyang, meaning A 
and B are the same. Here are some other things you can say with this sen- 
tence pattern: 


 Gége hé didi yiyang gao. (guh guh huh dee dee ee yahng gaow; My older 
brother is as tall as my younger brother. 


Mao gén gou yiyang tidopi. (maow gun go ee yahng tyaow pee; Cats are 
just as naughty as dogs.) 


YY WO gén ni yiyang da. (waw gun nee ee yahng dah; You and | are the 
same age.) 


So what if you want to make a negative comparison, such as /’m not as tall as 
him? For that you'd have to use the following sentence pattern: 


A méiyoéu B némme adjective 
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The means “A is not as (adjective) as B.” You can see this pattern in action in 
the following sentences: 


Shay méiyou jinyd némme ké’ai. (shah yew mayo jeen yew nummuh 
kuh eye; Sharks are not as cute as goldfish.) 

 Yingwén méiydu Zhongwén némme nan. (eeng one mayo joong one 
nummuh nahn; English is not as difficult as Chinese.) 

Mao de wéiba méiy6u tuzi de wéiba némme cu. (maow duh way bah 


mayo too dzuh duh way bah nummuh tsoo; Cats’ tails aren’t as thick as 
the tails of rabbits.) 


Talkin’ the Talk 


Olivia and Léiléi go shopping and check out some traditional Chinese 
women’s dresses known as qipao (chee paow). Those are the ankle- 
length dresses with high necks, and a high slit up the side of one leg. 


Olivia: Zhéi jian qipao zZénmeyang? 
Jay jyan chee paow dzummuh yahng? 
What do you think of this traditional Chinese dress? 


Léiléi: W6 juéde hén hao. 
Waw jweh duh hun how. 
| think it looks great. 


Olivia: Zhénde ma? 
Jun duh mah? 
Really? 

Léiléi: Zhénde. Késhi jinsede méiyOu hongde nemme 
piaoliang. 


Jun duh. Kuh shir jeen suh duh mayo hoong duh 
nummuh pyaow lyahng. 
Reallly. But the gold one isn't as pretty as the red one. 


Olivia: Jinséde hé héngde yiyang gui ma? 
Jeen suh duh huh hoong duh ee yahng gway mah? 
Are the gold one and the red one the same price? 


Léiléi: Méiyou. Jinsede bi hongde pianyi. 
Mayo. Jeen suh duh bee hoong duh pyan yee. 
No. The gold one is less expensive than the red one. 


Olivia: Na, w6 jiu mai jinseéde. 
Nah, waw jyoe my jeen suh duh. 
In that case I'll buy the gold one. 
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What are you wearing? Chuan versus dai 


Dai (dye) and chuan (chwan) both mean to wear, but they’re used for differ- 
ent types of things you put on your body. In English, you can say you’re 
“wearing” everything from hats to socks to skirts or even a necklace. In 
Chinese, though, you can only dai things like maozi (maow dzuh; hats), 
yanjing (yan jeeng; glasses), and xiézi (shyeh dzuh; shoes) — in other words, 
articles more akin to accessories rather than actual clothing, but you chuan 
things like qunzi (chewn dzuh; skirts) and dayi (dah ee; coats). 


Here are some things you can chuan: 


 béixin (bay sheen; vest) 
¥ changkwt (chahng koo; pants; also referred to simply as kiizi) 
 changxiti (chahng shyou; long sleeve) 
 chénshan (chun shahn; blouse) 
¥ dayi (dah ee; coat) 
 duankt (dwan koo; shorts) 
YY duanxiti (dwahn shyow; short sleeve) 
 jiadké (jyah kuh; jacket) 
 kuzi (Roo dzuh; pants) 
 néiyi (nay ee; underwear) 
 nidzaiku (nyo dzye koo; blue jeans) 
Y qunzi (chewn dzuh; skirt) 
 tuoxié (twaw shyeh; slippers) 
Y¥ wazi (wah dzuh; socks) 
i yityi (yew ee; raincoat) 
YY gaogenxié (gaow gun shyeh; high heels) 
Here are some things you can’t chuan but you can dai: 
 lingdai (/een dye; necktie) 
 shoubiao (show byaow; wristwatch) 


 shoutao (show taow; gloves) 


¥ zhubao (Joo bao; jewelry) 
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Asking about the color 


When you go shopping for yifu (ee foo; clothes), you have a chance to com- 
pare all the different yansé (yan suh; colors) they come in and choose the 
one that looks the best on you. Do you generally prefer dansé (dahn suh; 
solid colors) or hua (hwah; patterned) shirts? How about héi (hey, black) 
hats or fénhéng (fun hoong; pink) skirts? Whatever your clothing preferences 
are, after you know how to express your heart’s desire with the correct word, 
you can be sure to ask for what you like. 


The following is a list of handy words the next time you go shopping either 
for clothes or for material to create your own. Shénme yansé (shummuh yan 
suh; what color) is your favorite from the list below? Don’t be shy to speak up 
about your preferences. If someone wants you to wear pink with purple polka 
dots to a wedding, you can always politely just say, “Yansé bidui” (yan suh 
boo dway, the color is wrong) and leave it at that. 

bai (bye; white) 

 fenhong (fun hoong; pink) 

i héi (hey, black) 

hong (hoong; red) 

huang (hwahng, yellow) 

 jahong (jyew hoong; orange) 

lan (/ahn; blue) 

zi (dzuh; purple) 

 dansé (dahn suh; solid color) 

dan yidian (dahn ee dyan; lighter) 

Y duanzi (dwahn dzuh; satin) 

hua (hwah; patterned) 

 kaishimi (Rye shir mee; cashmere) 

 liaozi (lyaow dzuh; fabric) 

 shén yidian (shun ee dyan; darker) 

 sichou (suh cho, silk) 


 yangmao (yahng maow; wool) 
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Talkin’ the Talk 


Laurel goes shopping for sweaters with her husband John and asks 
him to weigh in on which color looks best on her. 


Laurel: 


John: 


Laurel: 


John: 


Laurel: 


& 


2 
4 \ es] aa 
% 


Zhéi jian maoyi ni juéde zénmeyang? 
Jay jyan maow ee nee jweh duh dzummuh yahng? 
What do you think of this sweater? 


Nei jian maoyi tai xido. Yanseé yé bupiaoliang. 

Nay jyan mow ee tye shyaow. Yan suh yeh boo pyaow 
lyahng. 

That sweater is too small. The color doesn’t look good 
either. 


Ni xihuan shénme yanse? 
Nee she hwahn shummuh yan suh? 
What color do you like? 


W6 xihuan hongde. Buyao néige héide. 

Waw she hwahn hoong duh. Boo yaow nay guh 
hey duh. 

| like the red one. You shouldn't get the black one. 


Haole. Na, w6 jiu mai hongde ba. 
How luh. Nah, waw jyo my hoong duh bah. 
Okay. In that case I'll buy the red one. 


prt SPe When the possessive particle de is attached to an adjective and there’s no 

& noun following it, it can be translated as the one which is (adjective), as in 

© hongde (hoong duh; the red one), da de (dah duh; the big one), tian de (tyan 
duh; the sweet one), and so on. 


Shopping for Other Items 


Of course clothes aren’t the only things in the world to shop for (although I 
know some would beg to differ with me). How about some antiques or hi tech 
toys? The possibilities are endless in this consumer-oriented world of ours. 
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Hunting for antiques 


One of the best places in the world to go searching for giid6ng (goo doong; 
antiques) is — you guessed it — China. Giid6ng dian (goo doong dyan; 
antique shops) abound in major cities near large stores and in small alley- 
ways. You can buy everything from 200-year-old diaoké pin (dyaow kuh peen; 
carved objects) to 100-year-old bi yan hui (bee yan who; snuff bottles). You 
can find all sorts of rare things. 


After you find the perfect antique item, though, you need to deal with all the 
possible export restrictions, like for porcelain that is older than 200 years or 
some types of rare wood products. You have to have a red wax seal put on 
the item in order to legally take it out of China. The cultural artifacts bureau 
of the city in which you buy the item must apply the seal. 


Slightly southwest of Tian’anmén Square in Beijing lies Lidlichang (/yoe lee 
chahng), an area considered the best in the city for antiques and other tradi- 
tional arts and crafts. In Shanghai, the Déngtai (doong tye) antiques market 
is the one to look for, not far from Huaéihai Lt (hwye hi loo). There’s even a 
Ghost Market in the Old Town Bazaar where folks go for weekend antique 
shopping. The Ghost Market is so named because of the ungodly hour the 
vendors begin setting up shop — a time before sunrise when only ghosts can 
check out what’s on sale. If you purchase antiques in China, you need to have 
a red wax seal applied by the local cultural artifacts bureau before you can 
legally take it out of the country. Even though you’re dealing with antiques, 
you're still allowed to haggle over the price, so don’t be shy trying to get the 
best deal possible. 


Here are some words and phrases that should come in handy when hunting 
for antiques: 


Y Théi shi néige chaodai de? (jay shir nay guh chaow dye duh; Which 
dynasty is this from?) 


 Néng dai chiigu6 ma? (nung dye choo gwaw mah; Can it be taken out of 
China?) 


 Nide giidong ditan zai nar? (nee duh goo doong dee tahn dzye nar; 
Where are your antique carpets?) 


 Kéyi bikéyi jia zhinxii chigu6 de hudqi yin? (kuh yee boo kuh yee jyah 
jJwun shyew choo gwaw duh hwaw chee yeen; Can you put the export seal 
on it?) 


 Théige dudshao nian? (jay guh dwaw shaow nyan; How old is this?) 


 Néige chaodai de? (nay guh chaow dye duh? Which dynasty is it from?) 
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bi yan ha (bee yan who; snuff bottles) 

Y déngléng (dung loong; lantern) 

 diaoké pin (dyaow kuh peen; carved objects) 
 foxiang (faw shyahng; Buddhas) 

 giidong dian (goo doong dyan; antique shop) 

Y giidong jiaju' (goo doong jyah jyew; antique furniture) 
Y gutizi (gway dzuh; chest) 

 jibai yong de zhudzi (jee bye yoong duh jwaw dzuh; altar table) 
 jingtailan (jeeng tye lahn; cloisonné) 

Y pingfeng (peeng fung; screen) 

 shénxiang (shun shyahng; idol) 

 shufa (shoo fah; calligraphy) 

¥ xidngzhén (shyoong juhn; brooch) 

 xithua zhipin (shyow hwah jir peen; embroidery) 

i yu (yew; jade) 


Buying high-tech and electronic things 


New electronic gadgets appear on the market every two minutes these days, 
or so it seems. Just when you think you’ve gotten the latest model of some- 
thing, another one comes out with great fanfare. Below is a list of the most 
commonly used (and most commonly bought) items you might be in need 
of — even while reading Chinese For Dummies. Now you'll know how to ask 
for what you want when you walk in that store. 


Y chuanzheén ji (chwahn juhn jee; fax machine) 

 dayinji (dah yeen jee; printer) 

YY diannao shébéi (dyan now shuh bay; computer equipment) 
 dianshi ji (dyan shir jee; TV) 

 gérén diannao (guh run dyan now; PC) 

/ guangpan (gwahng pahn; CD) 

 shubiao (shoo byaow; mouse) 


 jianpan (jyan pahn; keyboard) 
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I jisuan ji (fee swan jee; computer) 

vy kaladukéi ji (Rah lah okay jee; karaoke machine) 
 ruanjian (rwahn jyan; software) 

% saomiaoyi (saow myaow ee; scanner) 
 shéexiang ji (shuh shyahng jee; camcorder) 
 shoutishi (show tee shir; laptop) 

¥ xianshiqi (shyan shir chee; monitor) 

 yingjian (eeng jyan; computer hardware) 


 zuhé yinxiang (dzoo huh yeen shyahng; stereo system) 


Getting a Good Price and Paying 


Folks the world over want to get good deals on their purchases. At least they 
should. This section helps you discover the joys (and pitfalls) of haggling in 
Chinese. 


Negotiating prices at the night market 


Among the more fun things to do in Taiwan and mainland China is visit one of 
the many lively night markets that abound. There, you can find anything from 
clothing and jewelry to antiques and food. Because the Chinese love to mai 
dongxi (my doong she; shop) and taojia huanjia (faow jyah hwahn jyah; 
haggle), you'll have plenty of company on your sojourns. 


You should always assume that prices are negotiable in an open air market. 
You can always ask one of the following and see what happens: 


 Néng biinéng pianyi yidiar? (nung boo nung pyan yee ee dyar; Can you 
sell it more cheaply?) 


 Néng biinéng shao yidiar? (nung boo nung shaow ee dyar; Can you lower 
the price?) 


Or you can always play hardball and say something like Zénme zhémma 
gui ah? (dzuh muh juh muh gway ah; Why is this so expensive?) in an exas- 
perated voice, start walking away and see what happens. (Bet they come 
back with a lower price.) 
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These haggling-related phrases are also worth knowing: 


 Nimen shou bu shou Méiyuan? (nee men show boo show may ywan; Do 
you accept U.S. dollars?) 


 Théige dudshao qian? (ay guh dwaw shaow chyan; How much is this?) 


¥ Da zhé, hao btthao? (dah juh, how boo how; How about giving me a 
discount?) 


 Kéyi jiang jia ma? (Ruh yee jyahng jyah mah; Can we negotiate the price?) 


If you see something called a YOuyi Shangdian (yo ee shahng dyan; 
Friendship Store) be aware that it is one of the ubiquitous state-run stores in 
China, so prices are generally fixed. However, bargaining is the norm every- 
where else. Beware of goods with no prices marked on them! If you ask about 
them, you’ll probably be quoted a price far different than that charged to the 
locals. Often you'll be able to have 5 to 10 percent taken off any price quoted 
verbally, so try to practice bargaining before you set foot in a street market. 


Paying for your purchase 
(or demanding a refund) 


When you finish checking out all the merchandise, haggling (or not) over the 
price, and deciding on just what to mai (my; buy), you'll probably start reach- 
ing for your qianbao (chyan baou; wallet) to see whether you should take out 
your xinyong ka (sheen yoong kah; credit card) or some xianqian (shyan 
chyan; cash) or, if you got a really good deal, just some lingqian (/leeng chyan; 
small change). When you fugian (foo chyan; pay), you might also want to get 
a shoujii (show jyew; receipt). 


If you end up being biytikuai (600 yew kwye; unhappy) about your purchase, 
one of these phrases may come in handy when you try to tui (tway,; return) 
your hud (hwaw; merchandise): 

 W6 yaoqit tuikuan. (waw yaow chyo tway kwahn; | want a refund.) 

Wo yao tui huo. (waw yaow tway hwaw; | would like to return this.) 


¥ Qing ni ba qian jirt' wode xinyong ka. (cheeng nee bah chyan jee roo 
waw duh sheen yoong kah; Please refund my credit card.) 


Wo néng binéng jian zongjingli? (waw nung boo nung jyan dzoong 
jeeng lee; May I see the manager?) 


Y Qing ni bao qilai. (cheeng nee baow chee lye; Please wrap these/this.) 


YY Dui wo bi héshén. (dway waw boo huh shun; It doesn’t fit me.) 
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Take a look at the illustrations below. In what type of store would you find these 
items? The answers are in Appendix C. 


a. Zhubao dian 
b. Cai shichang 
c. Huadian 

d. Yaofang 
e 


. Wanju dian 


Chapter 7 
Exploring the Town 


In This Chapter 
Counting down days and time 
Dropping in on a show 
Checking out museums and historical sites 
Taking in a movie or concert 
Hanging out in bars and clubs 


De even think of staying around your liiguan (/yew gwahn; hotel) or 
house on a beautiful sunny day — especially if you’re about to explore a 
new chéngshi (chuhng shir; city) in China. You have so much to see and do. 
You may want to check out a performance of Jingjii (jeeng jyew; Peking 
Opera) or head over to the nearest bowtiguan (baw woo gwahn; museum) to 
take in the latest yisht. zhanlan (ee shoo jahn lahn; art exhibit). If you don’t 
know where you're going, you need to know how to ask for fangxiang (fahng 
shyahng; directions); how to read a dit (dee too; map); and how to get from 
here to there via gonggongqiché (goong goong chee chuh; bus), diti€é (dee tyeh; 
subway), or chtiziché (choo dzoo chuh; taxi). If you want to look at a train or 
bus shijianbiao (shir jyan byaow; schedule), you may ask yourself what day it 
is jintian (jin tyan; today) and what time it is xianzai (shyan dzye; now). 


Knowing the Time and Day 


So what day is it today? Could it be xingqilia (sheeng chee lyo; Saturday), 
when you can sleep late and go see a dianying (dyan yeeng; movie) in the 
evening with friends? Or is it xingqiyi (sheeng chee ee; Monday), when you 
have to be at work by jiti dian zhong (jyo dyan joong; 9:00) in the morning to 
prepare for a 10 a.m. kai hui (kye hway; meeting)? Or maybe it’s xingqiwii 
(sheeng chee woo, Friday) and you already have liang zhang piao (/yahng 
jahng pyaow,; two tickets) for the jiaoxiang yué (jyow shyahng yweh; sym- 
phony) that begins at wanshang ba dian (wahn shahng bah dyan; 8 p.m.). 
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Talking about days, weeks, 
months, and more 


You may not be a big fan of going to work from xingqiyi (sheeng chee ee; 
Monday) to xingqiwii (sheeng chee woo; Friday), but when the zhoum6d 
(joe maw; weekend) comes, you have two days of freedom and fun. Before 
you know it, though, xingqiyi comes again. 


The days of the week 


Although Chinese people recognize seven days in the week just as Americans 
do, the Chinese week begins on xingqiyi (sheeng chee ee; Monday) and ends 
on xingqitian (sheeng chee tyan; Sunday). If you’re talking about zhéige 
xingqi (jay guh sheeng chee; this week) in Chinese, you’re talking about any 
time between this past Monday through this coming Sunday. Anything earlier 
is considered shangge xingqi (shahng guh sheeng chee; last week). Any day 
after this coming Sunday is automatically part of xiage xingqi (shyah guh 
sheeng chee; next week). See Table 7-1 for a list of days of the week. 


Table 7-1 Days of the Week 
Chinese Word Pronunciation English Word 
xinggiyi sheeng chee ee Monday 
xingqi’ér sheeng chee are Tuesday 
xinggisan sheeng chee sahn Wednesday 
xingaisi sheeng chee suh Thursday 
xinggiwt sheeng chee woo Friday 
xingailit sheeng chee lyo Saturday 
xingqitian sheeng chee tyan Sunday 


So, jintian xinggqiji? (jin tyan sheeng chee jee; What day is it today?) Where 
does today fit in your weekly routine? 
 Jintian xingqi’ér. (jin tyan sheeng chee are; Today is Tuesday.) 
Wo xinggqiyi dao xingqiwi gongzud. (waw sheeng chee ee daow sheeng 
chee woo goong dzwaw, | work from Monday to Friday.) 
Women miige xinggqiyi kaihui. (waw men may guh sheeng chee ee kye 
hway; We have meetings every Monday.) 
vy Xiage xingqisan shi wide shéngri. (shyah guh sheeng chee sahn shir 
waw duh shung ir; Next Wednesday is my birthday.) 
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Talkin’ the Talk 


Michael and Virginia discover that the weekend is coming up and 
begin to make plans. 


Michael: Jintian xingqt ji? 
Jin tyan sheeng chee jee? 
What day is today? 


Virginia: Jintian xtngqiwt. 
Jin tyan sheeng chee woo. 
Today is Friday. 


Michael: Haojile. Mingtian bugongzuo. 


How jee Iuh. Meeng tyan boo goong dzwaw. 
Great. No work tomorrow. 


Virginia: Duile. Houtian qu jiaotang. 

Dway luh. Ho tyan chyew jyaow tahng. 

That's right. The day after tomorrow I'll go to church. 
Michael: Hao. W6 gén ni yiqi qu. 


How. Waw gun nee ee chee chyew. 
Okay. I'll go with you. 


Words to Know 


zhéige xingqi = jay guh sheeng chee this week 


shangge xingqi shahng guh sheeng chee last week 


xiage xingqi shyah guh sheeng chee next week 


zudtian dzwaw tyan yesterday 

jintian jin tyan today 

mingtian meeng tyan tomorrow 

houtian ho tyan the day after tomorrow 


qiantian chyan tyan the day before yesterday 
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The months and seasons 


Days don’t exist in a vacuum — or even just in a week — and weeks exist 
within months. So if you don’t just want to say today is Monday, but rather 
Monday, June Ist, you have to say the yué (yweh; month) before the day and 
end with the day of the week: 


 lityué yi hao, xingqiyi (/yo yweh ee how, sheeng chee ee; Monday, 
June Ist) 

 siyué ér hao, xingqitian (suh yweh are how, sheeng chee tyan; Sunday, 
April 2nd) 


The larger unit of the month always comes before the smaller unit of the date 
in Chinese: 


 yiyué ér hao (ee yweh are how; January 2nd) 
YY sanyué si hao (sahn yweh suh how; March 4th) 
 shi’éryué sanshi hao (shir are yweh sahn shir how; December 30th) 


To ask what today’s date is, you simply say jintian jiyué jihao? (jin tyan jee 
yweh jee how; literally: Today is what month and what day?) 


Even though you say each month by adding the number of the month in front 
of the word yué (which means “month”), if you add the classifier ge (guh) in 
between the number and the word yué, you say “one month,” “two months,” 
and so on. For example, ba yué (bah yweh) means August (which is the 8th 
month), but ba ge yué (bah guh yweh) means eight months. 


The same basic idea goes for saying the days of the week. All you have to do 
is add the number of the day of the week (Monday: Day #1), preceded by the 
word libai (lee bye) or xingqi (sheeng chee), meaning “week,” to say the day 
you mean. The only exception is Sunday, when you have to add the word tian 
(tyan; heaven, or day) in place of a number. Wode tian! (waw duh tyan; My 
heavens!) Isn’t this easy? 


I list the months of the year in Table 7-2 and the seasons in Table 7-3. 


Table 7-2 Months of the Year and Other Pertinent Terms 
Chinese Word or Phrase Pronunciation English Word or Phrase 
Viyué ee yweh January 

Eryué are yweh February 

Sanyué sahn yweh March 


Siyué suh yweh April 
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Chinese Word or Phrase Pronunciation English Word or Phrase 
Wiyué woo yweh May 

Lityué lyo yweh June 

Qiyué chee yweh July 

Bayué bah yweh August 

Jitiyué jyo yweh September 

Shiyué shir yweh October 

Shiyiyué shir ee yweh November 

Shiéryué shir are yweh December 

zhéige yue jay guh yweh this month 

shangge yué shahng guh yweh last month 

xiage yueé shyah guh yweh next month 

shéngri shung ir Birthday 

Table 7-3 Seasonal Terms 

Chinese Word or Phrase Pronunciation English Word or Phrase 
siji suh jee The four seasons 
dongji doong jee Winter 

chinji chwun jee Spring 

xiaji shyah jee Summer 

qitji chyo jee Fall 


Talkin’ the Talk 


Steve asks Xido Lan about her birthday. 


Steve: Xiao Lan, nide shéngri shi jiyue jihao? 
Shyaow lahn nee duh shung ir shir jee yweh jee how? 
Xiao Lan, when's your birthday? 
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Xiao Lan: 


Steve: 


Xiao Lan: 


jinnian 

‘ 7 
qunian 

7 7 
mingnian 

Ve 0 Z 
méinian 
hounian 
qiannian 


xiage xingqlyi 


shangge xingqisi 


Wode shéngri shi liuyué er hao. Nide ne? 
Waw duh shung ir shir lyo yweh are how. Nee 
duh nuh? 

My birthday is June 2nd. How about yours? 


Wode shéngri shi wiyue qi hao. 
Waw duh shung ir shir woo yweh chee how. 
My birthday is May 7th. 


Némme, xiage xingqisan jiu shi nide shéngri! Zhu ni 
chajitian shéngri kuaile! 

Nummuh, shyah guh sheeng chee sahn jyo shir nee 
duh shung ir! Joo nee chah jee tyan shung ir 

kwye luh! 

In that case, next Wednesday is your birthday! Happy 
almost birthday! 


Words to Know 


Zht ni shéngri kuailé! joo nee shung ir kwye luh_ Happy Birthday! 


jin nyan this year 

chyew nyan last year 

meeng nyan next year 

may hyan every year 

ho nyan the year after next 
chyan nyan the year before last 


shyah guh sheeng chee _next Monday 
ee 


shahng guh sheeng chee last Thursday 
suh 
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Telling time in Chinese 


All you have to do to find out the shijian (shir jyan; time) is take a peek at your 
shoubiao (show byaow,; watch) or look at the zhong (joong; clock) on the wall. 
These days, even your jisuanji (ee swan jee; computer) or shduji (show jee; 
cell phone) show the time. And you can always revert to that beloved luéddishi 
da baizhong (/waw dee shir dah bye joong; grandfather clock) in your parents’ 
living room. You no longer have any excuse to chidao (chir daow,; be late), 
especially if you own a nao zhong (now joong; alarm clock)! 


You can express time in Chinese by using the words dian (dyan; hour) and 
fén (fun; minute). Isn’t using fén fun? You can even talk about time in miao 
(meow; seconds) if you like and sound like a cat. Table 7-4 shows you how to 
prounounce all the hours on the clock. 


You can indicate the hour by saying 3-dian or 3-dian zhong. Dian (dyan) 
means “hour,” but it’s also a classifier, and zh6ng (joong) means “clock.” Feel 
free to use either to say what time it is. 


Table 7-4 Telling Time in Chinese 
Chinese Phrase Pronunciation English Phrase 
1-dian zhong ee dyan joong 1 o'clock 
2-dian zhong lyahng dyan joong 2 o'clock 
3-dian zhong sahn dyan joong 3 o'clock 
4-dian zhong suh dyan joong 4 o'clock 
5-dian zhong woo dyan joong 5 o'clock 
6-dian zhong lyo dyan joong 6 o'clock 
7-dian zhong chee dyan joong 7 o'clock 
8-dian zhong bah dyan joong 8 o'clock 
9-dian zhong jyo dyan joong 9 o'clock 
10-dian zhong shir dyan joong 10 o'clock 
11-dian zhong shir ee dyan joong 11 o'clock 


12-dian zhong shir are dyan joong 12 o'clock 
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When mentioning 12 o’clock, be careful! The way to say noon is simply 
zhongwii (Joong woo), and the way to say midnight is banyé (bahn yeh). 


The Chinese are very precise when they tell time. You can’t just say 3-dian 
zhong (sahn dyan joong) when you want to say 3 o’clock. Do you mean to say 
qingzao san dian zhong (cheeng dzaow sahn dyan joong; 3 a.m.) or xiawit 
sandian zhong (shyah woo sahn dyan joong; 3 p.m.)? 


The segment of the day that you refer to needs to come before the actual 
time itself in Chinese. Here’s a list of the major segments of the day: 
 qingzao (cheeng dzaow; midnight to dawn) 
 zaoshang (dzaow shahng, 6 a.m. to noon) 
YY xiawti (shyah woo; noon to 6 p.m.) 
 wanshang (wahn shahng; 6 p.m. to midnight) 
Here are some samples of combining the segment of the day with the time 
of day: 
 wanshang qi dian zhong (wahn shahng chee dyan joong; 7 p.m.) 
 xiawit san dian ban (shyah woo sahn dyan bahn; 3:30 p.m.) 
Y qingzao yi dian yi ké (cheeng dzaow ee dyan ee kuh; 1:15 a.m.) 
 zaoshang ba dian érshiwii fén (dzaow shahng bah dyan are shir woo fun; 
8:25 a.m.) 


If you want to indicate half an hour, just add ban (6ahn; half) after the hour: 


 3-dian ban (sahn dyan bahn; 3:30) 

 4-dian ban (suh dyan bahn; 4:30) 

 11-dian ban (shir ee dyan bahn; 11:30) 
Do you want to indicate a quarter of an hour or three quarters of an hour? 
Just use the phrases yi ké (ee kuh) and san ké (sahn kuh) after the hour: 

 2-dian yi ké (lyahng dyan ee kuh; 2:15) 

 4-dian yi ké (suh dyan ee kuh; 4:15) 

 5-dian san ké (woo dyan sahn kuh; 5:45) 

 7-dian san ké (chee dyan sahn kuh; 7:45) 


ALY Sp, 
RY &, 


% 


S% 
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Of course, you have other ways to indicate time in Chinese. On the hour, half 
hour, and quarter of an hour aren’t the only parts of time which exist, after 


© all. For example, instead of saying qi dian wiishi fen (chee dyan woo shir fun; 


7:50), you can say ba dian cha shi fén (bah dyan chah shir fun; 10 to 8; liter- 
ally: 8 o’clock minus 10 minutes). “Cha” (chah) means “to lack.” Unlike fén 
(fun; minute), ké (kuh; quarter of an hour), and ban (bahn; half), you can use 
cha either before or after dian (dyan; hour). 


Here are some other examples of alternative ways to indicate the time: 


cha shi fén wii dian (chah shir fun woo dyan; 10 to 5) 
wii dian cha shi fén (woo dyan chah shir fun; 10 to 5) 
si dian wishi fén (suh dyan woo shir fun; 4:50) 
cha yi ké qi dian (chah ee kuh chee dyan; a quarter to 7) 
qi dian cha yi ké (chee dyan chah ee kuh; a quarter to 7) 
lit dian san ké (/yo dyan sahn kuh; 6:45) 
lit dian sishiwti fén (/yo dyan suh shir woo fun; 6:45) 
When talking about time, you may prefer to say before or after a certain hour. 


To do so, you use either yiqian (ee chyan; before) or yihou (ee ho; after) 
along with the time, day, month, or anything else. Here are some examples: 


 xiawii 3-dian zhong yiqian (shyah woo sahn dyan joong ee chyan; before 
3:00 p.m.) 


 qingzao 4-dian ban yihou (cheeng dzaow suh dyan bahn ee ho; after 
4:30 a.m.) 


 siyué yiqian (suh yweh ee chyan; before April) 
 xiage xingqi yihou (shyah guh sheeng chee ee ho; after next week) 


 wityué san hao yiqian (woo yweh sahn how ee chyan; before May 3rd) 


Talkin’ the Talk 


(lm Xiao Hua and Chén Ming discuss their plans to see a movie. 
e) 


Xiao Hud: Women jintian wanshang qu kan dianying hao 
buhdo? 
Waw men jin tyan wahn shahng chyew kahn dyan 
yeeng how boo how? 
Let’s go see a movie tonight, okay? 
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Chén Ming: 


Xiao Hua: 


Chén Ming: 


Xiao Hua: 


Chén Ming: 


Buxing. Wéde fumi jintian wanshang yiding yao wé 
gén tamen yiq! chi wanfan. 

Boo sheeng. Waw duh foo moo jin tyan wahn shahng 
ee deeng yaow waw gun tah men ee chee chir wahn 
fahn. 

No can do. My parents are adamant that | have 
dinner with them tonight. 


Nimen jidian zhong chifan? 
Nee men jee dyan joong chir fahn? 
What time do you eat? 


Pingchang wémen liudian dao qididn zhong chifan. 
Peeng chahng waw men lyo dyan daow chee dyan 
joong chir fahn. 

We usually eat from 6 to 7. 


Hao ba. NI chifan yihou women qu kan yibu jitidian 
zhong yiqian de pianzi, hdo buhao? 

How bah. Nee chir fahn ee ho waw men chyew kahn 
ee boo jyo dyan joong ee chyan duh pyan dzuh, how 
boo how? 

Okay. How about we see a movie that starts before 9 
after you're finished eating? 


Hén hao. Yihuir jian. 
Hun how. Ee hwar jyan. 
Okay. See you later. 


Attending a Performance 


Plan on taking in a few yanchi (yan choo; shows) in the near future? You 
have so much to choose from nowadays. You can check out some géjui (guh 
jyew; operas), or, if you prefer, a baléi (bah lay; ballet) or a yinyuéhui (yin 
yweh hway; music concert). 


Shanghai in particular is pretty famous for its zaji tuan (dzah jee twahn; 
acrobatics troupes). 
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Take a peek at Peking Opera 


Have you ever been to Jingjil (jeeng jyew; 
Peking Opera)? This Chinese opera is one of the 
most beloved art forms in China, with a history 
of over 200 years. The opera is a great specta- 
cle of music, song, and acrobatics, telling and 
retelling great works of Chinese history and lit- 
erature. Performances abound, especially 
during the traditional festivals when everyone 
is off of work. 


Even though its title is Peking (Beijing) Opera, it 
actually originated in the Anhui and Hubei 
provinces. Originally staged for the royal family, 
it came to Beijing in 1790 and later became 
familiar to the general public. Thousands of 
local branches of Chinese Opera exist, each 
with a unique dialect. Opera is the one art form 
in a country of over a billion people that appeals 
to every strata of society. 


Before you can attend any performances, however, or even try to catcha 
dianying (dyan yeeng; movie), you have to buy a piao (pyaouw,; ticket) or two. 
The following phrases should help you get what you want, or at least under- 
stand what you’re being told: 


Y Zai nar kéyi maidao piao? (dzye nar kuh yee my daow pyaow; Where 
can I buy tickets?) 


You méiyou jintian wanshang yanchi de piao? (yo mayo jin tyan wahn 
shahng yan choo duh pyaou, Are there any tickets to tonight’s perfor- 
mance?) 


¥ Duibidi, jintian wanshang de pido dou maiwan le. (dway boo chee, jin 
tyan wahn shahng duh pyaow doe my wahn luh; I’m sorry, tickets for 
tonight are all sold out.) 


 W6 yao mii yi zhang darén piao, liang zhang értoéng piao. (waw yaow 
my ee jahng dah run pyaow, lyahng jahng are toong pyaou,; I'd like to buy 
one adult ticket and two kid’s tickets.) 


If you want to ask a person if he or she has ever done anything, just add the 
particle -gu6 (gwaw) to the verb and use the question word ma (mah) or 
méiyou (mayo) at the end. Here are some examples: 


Ni kanguo Jingji' ma? (nee kahn gwaw jeeng jyew mah; Have you ever 
seen Peking Opera?) 

Ni chigud xia méiyéu? (nee chir gwaw shyah mayo; Have you ever eaten 
shrimp?) 

Y Ni qugué Méigu6é ma? (nee chyew gwaw may gwaw mah; Have you ever 
been to America?) 
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To answer any these questions, you can repeat the verb plus guo if the 
answer is yes, or simply say méiyou, meaning “No, I haven’t.” You can also 
say méiyou — verb — guo if you like. 


If you happen to do something changchang (chahng chahng; often) or just 
youde shihou (yo duh shir ho; sometimes), don’t be shy about saying so. You 
can use these adverbs in both the questions and the answers. 


Talkin’ the Talk 


Maria, Catherine, and Elizabeth discuss what kind of performance 
they want to see this evening. 


Maria: 


Catherine: 


Elizabeth: 


Maria: 


Catherine 


Maria: 


Nimen jintian wanshang xiang kan shénme? Kan 
huaju ma? 

Nee men jin tyan wahn shahng shyahng kahn shum- 
muh? Kahn hwah jyew mah? 

What do you guys want to see tonight? A play? 


W6 hén xiang qu kan wishut bidoydan. Zaji bidoyan 
yé kéyi. 

Waw hun shyahng chyew kahn woo shoo byaow yan. 
Dzah jee byaow yan yeah kuh yee. 

I'd really like to see a martial arts performance. 
Acrobatics would be okay, too. 


W6 xiang kan huaju. 
Waw shyahng kahn hwah jyew. 
| want to see a play. 


Nimen kanguo Jingju ma? 
Nee men kahn gwaw jeeng jyew mah? 
Have you ever seen Peking Opera? 


Na, wO6men qu kan Jingju ba! Jingju shénme dou ydéu. 
You huaju, you wushu, lian zaji yé you. 

Nah, waw men chyew kahn jeeng jyew bah! Jeeng 
jyew shummuh doe yo. Hwah jyew yo, woo shoo yo, 
lyan dzah jee yeah yo. 

In that case, let’s go to see Peking Opera! It has every- 
thing. It has a play, it has martial arts, it even has 
acrobatics. 
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Elizabeth: Tai hao le! 
Tye how luh! 
That's great! 


Maria goes to the theater box office to buy tickets for tonight's 
Peking Opera performance and speaks with the clerk. 


Maria: Ni hdo. W6 xiang mai sanzhang jintian wanshang de 
piao. 
Nee how. Waw shyahng my sahn jahng jin tyan wahn 
shahng duh pyaow. 
Hello. I’d like to buy three tickets to tonight's 
performance. 


Clerk: Hao ba. Jintian wadnshang de piao chabuduo dou 
maiwan le. Zhi yéu ér lou de zuowéi. 
How bah. Jin tyan wahn shahng duh pyaow chah boo 
dwaw doe my wahn luh. Jir yo are lo duh dzwaw way. 
Sure. Tickets for tonight are almost all sold out. We 
only have second floor seats left. 


Maria: Er lou méiyéu wenti. Qian pai zudwéi de pido you 
méiyou? 
Are lo mayo one tee. Chyan pye dzwaw way duh 
pyaow yo mayo? 
Second floor is no problem. Do you have any front 
row seats, though? 


Clerk: Yodu. Yigong sanshi kuai qian. 
Yo. Ee goong sahn shir kwye chyan. 
Yes. That will be $30 all together. 


Maria gives the clerk $30, and the clerk gives her the tickets. 
Maria: Xiexie. 


Shyeh shyeh. 
Thank you. 
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Words to Know 


Shénme shihou kdiyan? shummuh shirho What time does the 
kye yan show begin? 


Shénme shihou yan shummuh shir ho What time does the 
wan? yan wahn show end? 


lduxia de wéeizi lo shyah duh way __ orchestra seats 
dzuh 


ldushang de wéeizi lo shahng duh way_ balcony seats 
dzuh 


piao pyaow tickets 

yinyué ting yin yweh teeng concert hall 

juichang jyew chahng theatre 

lttang lee tahng auditorium 

mujian xidxi moo jyan shyo she intermission 

zaji biaoyan dzah jee byaow yan acrobatic performance 


wusht bidoyan woo shoo byaow martial arts 
yan performance 


bah lay woo ballet 
guh woo song and dance 
yweh jyew Cantonese opera 


jeeng jyew Peking opera 


difang xi dee fahng she local folk opera 
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From sex to art: Interesting Chinese museums 


The Museum of Ancient Chinese Sex Culture, 
which opened in Shanghai in 1999, displays the 
private collection of a Shanhghai University pro- 
fessor. The collection contains all sorts of 
sexual artifacts ranging from ancient tomb 
paintings and erotic devices, exhibits dealing 
with that old Chinese fetish footbinding, and 
even furniture for lovemaking. 


Considered China’s top museum, it consists of 
four stories of 11 galleries with audiophones 
and explanatory signs in English as well as 
Chinese — a rare feature in any other Chinese 
museum. Arranged by themes rather than 
dynasties, it houses everything from ancient 
bronzes, to Tang and Ming ceramics, to paint- 
ings and calligraphy. It has an impressive jade 


The Shanghai Museum, which opened at Balle nges well 


People’s Plaza in 1996, is a world-class museum. 


Exploring Museums and Galleries 


Theatre shows and live musical performances aren’t the only forms of enter- 
tainment you can see to get your fill of wénhua (one hwah; culture). One of 
the nicest, calmest activities to do at your own pace is to visit a bowuiguan 
(baw woo gwahn; museum) or hualang (hwah lahng; gallery). You can check 
out anything from gtidaide yishu pin (goo dye duh ee shoo peen; ancient arti- 
facts), to shanshui hua (shahn shway hwah; landscape painting), to xiandai 
yisht (shyan dye ee shoo; modern art). Sometimes the best reason to go toa 
béwuguan is to buy some liwa (lee woo; gifts) and some cool zhaotié jaow 
tyeh; posters) for yourself. 


Here are some questions you may want to ask in a museum or gallery: 
YY Bowuguan jidian zhong kaimén? (baw woo gwahn jee dyan joong kye 
mun; What time does the museum open?) 


 Lipin shangdian shénme shihou guanmén? (lee peeng shahng dyan 
shummuh shir ho gwahn mun; What time does the gift shop close?) 


 Nimen mai bimai zhaotié? (nee mun my boo my jaow tyeh; Do you sell 


posters?) 
Talkin’ the Talk 


(eN John arrives at the local art museum pretty late in the day, so he 
approaches the clerk to ask some questions. 

John: Qing wen, nimen jidian zhong guanmén? 

Cheeng one, nee mun jee dyan joong gwahn mun? 
Excuse me, what time do you close? 
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Clerk: 


John: 


Clerk: 


John: 


béwiiguan 
hualang 
yisht 

4 N74 
shouyirén 


yishijia 


jiézud 


Zhéige bowuguan wanshang liu dian zhong 
guanmén. 

Jay guh baw woo gwahn wahn shahng lyo dyan 
joong gwahn mun. 

This museum closes at 6:00 p.m. 


Xianzai yijing wudidn dud le. W6 néng bunéng mian- 
féi jinqu? 

Shyan dzye ee jeeng woo dyan dwaw Iuh. Waw nung 
boo nung myan fay jeen chyew? 

It's now already after 5. May | enter for free? 


Buxing. Hai yao fuqian. Shi kuai yi zhang. 
Boo sheeng. Hi yaow foo chyan. Shir kwye ee jahng. 
No. You still have to pay. It’s 10 dollars a ticket. 


Na, w6 mingtian zai lai, duo hua yidiar shijian zai 
zhér. Xiexie. 

Nah, waw meeng tyan dzye lye, dwaw hwah ee dyar 
shir jyan dzye jar. Shyeh shyeh. 

In that case, I'll come back tomorrow to spend a little 
more time here. Thanks. 


Words to Know 


baw woo gwahn museum 
hwah lahng gallery 
ee shoo art 
show ee run artisan 
ee shoo jyah artist 


jyeh dzwaw masterpiece 
aD 
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Visiting Historical Sites 


You shouldn’t pass up at least one well-coordinated trip to a historical site if 
you visit China, even if you have only a week for business. Take the Chang 
Chéng (chahng chung; Great Wall), for example. Just north of Beijing, the wall 
is one of the greatest man-made objects on earth. 


And while you’re on your way to the Great Wall, you may want to stop off at 
the Ming shisan ling (meeng shir sahn leeng; Ming Tombs), which contain the 
mausoleums of thirteen Ming dynasty (1368-1644) emperors guarded by 
stone animals and warrior statues. 


By far the easiest way to see the major historical sites in China is to join a 
tour. Here are some phrases that may come in handy: 


 Liixingshé zai nar? (/yew sheeng shuh dzye nar; Where’s the travel 
agency?) 


You méiydu shud Yingwén de daoyéu? (yo mayo shwaw eeng one duh 
daow yo; Are there any English speaking guides?) 


Ban tian dudshao qian? (bahn tyan dwaw shaow chyan; How much for 
half a day?) 


Ni you méiyou liiy6u shducé? (nee yo mayo lyew yo show tsuh; Do you 
have a guidebook?) 


Some of China’s most-visited historical sites include the Great Wall, the 
Forbidden City in Beijing, and the terra-cotta warriors of Xi’an, where an 
army of over 6,000 carved warriors and horses stands guard over the tomb of 
China’s first Emperor, Qin Shihuang (chin shir hwahng), who dates back to the 
third century BCE. 


Talkin’ the Talk 


Phil hires a taxi and takes his two children to the Jade Buddha 
Temple in Shanghai, where he tries to get entrance tickets from the 
clerk. He’s eager to show his children the temple’s Song dynasty 
(960-1279) architecture. 


Phil: Qingwen, zai nar kéy/ mai piao? 
Cheeng one, dzye nar kuh yee my pyaow? 
Excuse me, where can | buy tickets for admission? 


Clerk: Jiu zai zheér. 


Jyo dzye jar. 
You can buy them here. 
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Phil: Haojile. Piaojia duoshao? 
How jee luh. Pyaow jyah dwaw shaow? 
Great. How much is the ticket price? 


Clerk: Yizhang shi kuai. 
Ee jahng shir kwye. 
Tickets are $10 each. 


Phil: Xiao haizi mianfei ma? 
Shyaow hi dzuh myan fay mah? 
Do children get in free? 


Clerk: Bu mianféi, késhi xiao haizi banpiao. 
Boo myan fay, kuh shir shyaow hi dzuh bahn pyaow. 
No, but they’re half price. 


Phil: Women ké bu kéyl zhaoxiang? 
Waw mun kuh boo kuh yee jaow shyahng? 
May we take pictures? 


Clerk: Dangran kéy/. Méiyou went. 
Dahng rahn kuh yee. Mayo one tee. 
Of course you can. No problem. 


Going to the Movies 


After a full day of sightseeing, you may want to relax, kick back, and take ina 
movie. At the movies you can sit and watch what’s on the yinmti (yeen moo; 
screen) without walking or talking. But what to do when the lights dim and 
you suddenly realize the film is completely in Zhongwén (joong one; 
Chinese), without any Yingwén zimii (eeng one dzuh moo; English subtitles) 
whatsoever? You read this book, of course! 


What kind of movie do you want to see? Table 7-5 gives you a few genres to 
choose from: 


Table 7-5 Movie Genres 
Chinese Word(s) Pronunciation English Word(s) 
xiju pian she jyew pyan comedy 


gushi pian goo shir pyan drama 
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Chinese Word(s) Pronunciation English Word(s) 
aiqing pian eye cheeng pyan romance 
dongzuo pian doong dzwaw pyan action 

jilt pian jee loo pyan documentary 
donghua pian doong hwah pyan cartoon 

k6ngbu pian koong boo pyan horror 

wixia pian woo shyah pyan kung-fu 


Talkin’ the Talk 


Wendy and Tom decide to go to the movies tonight. 


Wendy: Women jintian wanshang qu kan yibu dianying ba. 
Waw men jin tyan wahn shahng chyew kahn ee boo 
dyan yeeng bah. 

Let's go see a movie tonight. 


Tom: Jintian yan shénme? 
Jin tyan yan shummuh? 
What's playing today? 


Wendy: Yige Zhang Yimou daoyan de pianzi. W6 wangle 
néige mingzi. 
Ee guh jahng ee moe daow yan duh pyan dzuh. Waw 
wahng Iuh nay guh meeng dzuh. 
A film directed by Zhang Yimou. | forget the name. 


Tom: Shi shud Yingwén de ma? 
Shir shwaw eeng one duh mah? 
Is it in English? 

Wendy: Bushi, késhi yOu Yingwén zimu. 


Boo shir, kuh shir yo eeng one dzuh moo. 
No, but there are English subtitles. 
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Words to Know 


vA 4 vA 
nan yanyuan nahn yan ywan actor 


ni y4nyuan nyew yan ywan actress 


daoyan daow yan director 

Yingwén zimt eeng one dzuh moo English subtitles 
dianying yuan dyan yeeng ywan movie theater 
waigudpian wye gwaw pyan foreign film 


Dianying yuan zai nar? dyan yeeng ywan Where’s the movie 
dzye nar theater? 


Listening to a Concert 


You often hear that the language of music crosses international boundaries. If 
you're feeling a bit exhausted after practicing Chinese, you can head to a con- 
cert in the evening where you can relax. Let the music transport you to 
another mental space. 


At the end of a concert in China, you don’t hear anyone yelling “Encore!” 


What you do hear, however, is “Zai lai yige, zai lai yige!” (dzye lye ee guh, 
dzye lye ee guh; Bring on one more!) 


Talkin’ the Talk 


Susan and George discuss what kind of concert to attend this 


weekend. 

George: Women zhéige zhoumo qu yinyué ting ting 
Zhongguo gtidian yinyue. 
Waw men jay guh joe maw chyew een yweh teeng 
teeng joong gwaw goo dyan een yweh. 
This weekend we're going to the concert hall to hear 
a classical Chinese music concert. 

Susan: W6 buxihuan Zhongguo giidian yinyue. W6 géng 


xihuan juéshi yinyue. 


George: 


Susan: 


George: 


yinyué hui 
daiwéiyuan 
jiémtdan 


Zhdnggud 
gudianyinyué 


gé chang hu} 
shinéi yué 
gudian yinyué 


mingé 


qi yue 


juéshi yinyué 
yaogtin yueé 


jidoxiang yué 
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Waw boo she hwahn joong gwaw goo dyan yeen 
yweh. Waw gung she hwahn jyweh shir een yweh. 
| don’t like classical Chinese music. | prefer jazz. 


Juéshi yinyué tai qiguai. Yaogtin yue yé buxihuan. 
Jyweh shir een yweh tye chee gwye. Yaow gun yweh 
yeh boo she hwahn. 

Jazz is too strange. | also don’t like rock ‘n roll. 


Ni dagai zhi xthuan jiaoxidng yue nei léi de yinyue ba. 
Nee dah gye jir she hwahn jyaow shyahng yweh nay 
lay duh een yweh bah. 

You probably only like symphonic music and that sort 


of thing. 


Dui le. 
Dway luh. 
Yup. 


Words to Know 


een yweh hway 
dye way ywan 
jyeh moo dahn 


joong gwaw goo dyan 
yeen yweh 


guh chahng hway 
shir nay yweh 

goo dyan een yweh 
meen guh 

chee yweh 

jyweh shir een yweh 
yaow gun yweh 


jyaow shyahng yweh 


concert 
usher 
program 


classical Chinese 
music 


choral recital 
chamber music 
classical music 
folk song 
instrumental music 
jazz music 

rock ’n roll 


symphonic music 
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Hopping Around Bars and Clubs 


Are you a night owl who, after a full day of sightseeing and even an evening 
concert, still has the energy to go bar hopping and carousing around fun 
clubs? If so, you need to know some common barspeak, especially when 
you're on vacation in a toddlin’ town like Shanghai — or Chicago, for that 
matter. After all, not everyone you meet or go out with may be fluent in 
English. 


Before the Communist takeover of the mainland in 1949, Shanghai was known 
as the Paris of the Orient. It has always been the most delightfully decadent 
city in China and continues to live up to its reputation. Bars, clubs, and all 
sorts of nightlife abound. 


The following phrases may come in handy when you’re out exploring the 
local pubs and dance halls: 


Y Qing lai yiping pijiti. (cheeng lye ee peeng pee jyoe; Please bring mea 
bottle of beer.) 


Ni xiang gén w6 tiaowil ma? (nee shyahng gun waw tyaow woo mah; 
Would you like to dance?) 


WO néng biinéng qing ni hé jit? (waw nung boo nung cheeng nee huh 
Jyoe,; May I get you a drink?) 


Women dao nar qt tiaowtl? (waw men daow nar chyew tyaow woo; 
Where can we go to dance?) 


YY You méiyoéu ruchang féi? Gyo mayo roo chahng fay; Is there a cover 
charge?) 


When you go to a bar with friends, you may ask for some bingzhén de pijiti 
(beeng juhn duh pee jyoe; cold beer) or maybe some héng (hoong; red) or bai 
(bye; white) ptitao jill (p00 taow jyoe; wine). And don’t forget to ask for some 
huashéngmi (Awah shung mee; peanuts) or tidoupian (foo doe pyan; potato 
chips) so you don’t get too sloshed with all that pijii. 
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} Fun & Games 


Matching: Draw a line between the matching pairs. 


9:15 a.m. banye 

Next month xiawu si didn ban 
Midnight xiage yue 

Two weeks ago zaoshang jiti dian yike 


4:30 p.m. liangge xingqi yiqian 
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Chapter 8 


Enjoying Yourself: 
Recreation and Sports 


In This Chapter 
Talking about your hobbies 
Appreciating Mother Nature 
Pretending to be Picasso 
Creating your own tunes 
Exercising as an athlete 


A fter a hard day at work, most people are ready to kick back and relax. 
But where to begin? Do you feel so consumed by your gongzud (goong 
dzwaw; work) that you can’t seem to switch gears? Get a life! Better yet, get a 
yéyt aihao (yeh yew eye how; hobby). Play some yinyué (yeen yweh; music) 
on your xiaotiqin (shyaow tee cheen; violin). Paint a hua (hwah; picture). Kick 
a zuqit (dzoo chyo; football) around. Do whatever it takes to make you relax 
and have some fun. Your outside interests will make you more interesting to 
be around, and you’ll make new friends at the same time — especially if you 
join a dui (dway; team). And if you’re into lanqit (/ahn chyo; basketball), just 
utter the name Yao Ming (yaow meeng) and you'll instantly discover hordes 
of potential language exchange partners from among the many fans of this 
Shanghai native who made it big as a Houston Rockets superstar. 


Yao Ming, the 7-foot 6-inch former Shanghai Mavericks basketball player, 
earned fame and fortune as an NBA player with the Houston Rockets. With 
the 2008 Olympics set to take place in Beijing, basketball is sure to be of keen 
interest to the local spectators. If you find yourself in that city, check out the 
Sports Bar at the Gloria International Hotel, where basketball takes center 
stage. 
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Naming Vour Hobbies 


Are you someone who likes to collect y6upiao (yo pyaow; stamps) from dif- 
ferent gudjia (gwaw jyah; countries)? Or do you prefer to play gudji xiangqi 
(gwaw jee shyahng chee; chess) in your spare time? How about watching 
some niado (nyaow; birds) through a pair of wangyuanjing (wahng ywan 
jeeng; binoculars) in Zhongyang Gongyudn (Joong yahng goong ywan; Central 
Park)? Whatever you enjoy doing, your hobbies are always a good conversa- 
tion piece. Having at least one yéyd aihao (yeh yew eye how; hobby) is 
always a good thing. How about getting involved in some of the following? 


kan shit (Rahn shoo, reading) 
YY diaoyt (dyaow yew; fishing) 
 yuanyi (ywan ee; gardening) 
 péngtiao (pung tyaow; cooking) 


Some of the things you can da (dah; do or play with), which literally means to 
strike, hit, or beat, are qiti (chyo; balls), taijiquan (tye jee chwan; commonly 
referred to just as Tai Ji, a slow form of martial arts), and pi ké (poo kuh; 
cards). But you can also wan (wahn; play) ball games as well — including 
games with little qit, such as pingpangqiti (peeng pahng chyo, ping pong). 
Here are some quick questions using the verb da that will help get a conver- 
sation started: 


Ni hui bihui da tai ji quan? (nee hway boo hway dah tiye jee chwahn; 
Do you know how to do Tai Ji?) 


Ni da bida pingpanggqid? (nee dah boo dah peeng pahng chyo; Do you 
play ping pong?) 
Ni da majiang ma? (nee dah mah jyahng mah; Do you play mah-jong?) 


Both taijiquan and majiang are quintessential Chinese pastimes. In addition 
to taijiquan, everyone is familiar with other forms of wiishti (woo shoo; mar- 
tial arts), including kung fu — a martial art practiced since the Tang (tahng) 
dynasty back in the eighth century. In fact, you can still see kung fu masters 
practicing at the Shaolin Temple in Zhengzhou, Henan Province — one great 
reason for making a trip off the beaten path if you ever visit China. 


Taijiquan is considered an internal martial art and is the most widely prac- 
ticed form throughout the world. The term tai ji (‘the Great Ultimate”) 
refers to the interplay between opposing yet complementary forces in the 
universe — yin and yang — as the basis of creation. Quan means “fist,” 
emphasizing that this art is a kind of unarmed combat. Very early every 
morning in China, tons of people flock to local parks to practice this slow- 
motion form of exercise together. 
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Talkin’ the Talk 


Donald and Helga discuss their knowledge of Taijiquan with each 
other. 


Donald: Ni hui buhui da taijiquan? 
Nee hway boo hway dah tye jee chwan? 
Do you know how to do Tai Ji? 


Helga: Buhui. Késhi w6 zhidao taijiquan shi yi zhong hén 
liuxing de jianshén yundong. 
Boo hway. Kuh shir waw jir daow tye jee chwan shir 
ee joong hun lyo sheeng duh jyan shun yoon doong. 
No, but | know that Tai Ji is a very popular kind of 
workout. 


Donald: Duile. Méitian zaoshang hén zdo hén duo rén yiq! 
da taijiquan. 
Dway luh. May tyan dzaow shahng hun dzaow hun 
dwaw run ee chee dah tye jee chwan. 
That's right. Very early every morning, lots of people 
practice Tai Ji together. 


Helga: Taijiquan de dongzuo kanqilai hén man. 
Tye jee chwan duh doong dzwaw kahn chee lye hun 
mahn. 
Tai Ji movements look very slow. 


Donald: You shud duile! Shénti z6ngshi yao wénding. 
Dongzuo zéngshi yao xiétiao. 
Yo shwaw dway luh! Shun tee dzoong shir yaow one 
deeng. Doong dzwaw dzoong shir yaow shyeh tyaow. 
Right again! The body is always stable, and the move- 
ments are always well coordinated. 
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taijiquan 


shduxing 
quan 
zhang 
doéngzud 
yundong 


houtul 


lidxtn 
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Exploring Nature 


tye jee chwan 
show sheeng 
chwan 

jahng 

doong dzwaw 
yoon doong 
ho tway 

shir boo 
shyew boo 
hoo she 

ee doong 


lyo sheeng 


Words to Know 


Tai Ji 

hand form 
fist 

palm 
movement 
exercise 

step backward 
weighted step 
unweighted step 
breathe 

shift 


popular 


If you’re working overseas in China and want to get really far from the 


madding crowds, or even just far enough away from your bangongshi (bahn 
goong shir, office) to feel refreshed, try going to one of the seven sacred shan 


(shahn; mountains) or a beautiful haitan (hi tahn; beach) to take in the 
shanshui (shahn shway; scenery), which is sure to include niao (nyaow; 
birds), shu (shoo; trees), yan (yewn; clouds), and the hai (hi; ocean). You 


may want to qu liying (chyew lyew eeng; go camping) or set up camp on the 
beach and have a yécan (yeh tsahn; picnic) before you pa shan (pah shahn; 
climb a mountain). 


Here are some things you would see along the way if you were to travel 
through the Chinese countryside: 
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 baota (baow tah; pagoda) 

 miao (meou; temple) 

 fomiao (faw meow; Buddhist temple) 

 daomiao (daow meow; Daoist temple) 

 k6ongmiao (koong meow; Confucian temple) 

 daotian (daow tyan; rice paddies) 

 nongmin (noong meen; farmers) 
If you’re ever exploring daziran (dah dzuh rahn; nature) with a friend who 
speaks Chinese, a few of these words may come in handy: 

 hé (huh; river) 

¥ hi (hoo; lake) 

¥ chitang (chir tahng; pond) 

 shandong (shahn doong; cave) 

¥ haitan (hi tahn; beach) 

an (ahn; shore) 

 shamo (shah mau; desert) 

shan (shahn; mountains) 

xiao shan (shyaow shahn; hills) 

hai (hi; ocean) 


China’s sacred mountains 


Both Buddhists and Daoists have traditionally 
built monasteries high on quiet mountaintops or 
deep inside lush forests to meditate. Nine 
of China’s mountains — five Daoist and four 
Buddhist — are still considered sacred today, 
all which remain sites of pilgrimage. Huang 


Shan (hwahng shahn; Yellow Mountain) is per- 
haps China’s most famous sacred mountain, 
distinguished by rare pine trees, unusual rock 
formations, and hot springs, and surrounded by 
lakes and waterfalls. 
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Talkin’ the Talk 


(om Jack and Nell discover the beauty of the seaside resort of Béidaihé 
(bay dye huh) in northern China. 


Jack: Ni kan! Zher de féngjing dudme piaoliang! 
Nee kahn! Jar duh fung jeeng dwaw muh pyaow 
lyahng! 
Look! How gorgeous the scenery here is! 


Nell: Ni shud duile. Zhén piaoliang. 
Nee shwaw dway luh. Jun pyaow lyahng. 
You're right. It’s truly beautiful. 


Jack: Shénme dou you. Shan, shén lan de hai, lan tian. 
Shummuh doe yo. Shahn, shun lahn duh hi, lahn, 
cheeng tyan. 

It has everything. Mountains, deep blue ocean and 
clear sky. 


Nell: Ni shud duile. Xiang tiantang yiyang. 
Nee shwaw dway luh. Shyahng tyan tahng ee yahng. 
You're right. It’s like paradise. 


Words to Know 


piaoliang pyaow lyahng beautiful 


féngjing fung jeeng scenery 


tiantang tyan tahng paradise 


% To indicate a similarity between two ideas or objects, as in the last line of the 


® “Talking the Talk” involving Jack and Nell, use the phrase xiang . . . yiyang. 
Here are some examples: 


xiang ni didi yiyang (shyahng nee dee dee ee yahng; like your younger 
brother) 

xiang qingwa yiyang (shyahng cheeng wah ee yahng,; like a frog) 

YY xiang féngzi yiyang (shyahng fungdzuh ee yahng; like a crazy person) 
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The Shanghai Children’s Palace 


If you ever visit Shanghai, make time for a visit 
to the Shaoniangong (shaow nyan goong; the 
Children’s Palace), where gifted children take 
part in an assortment of extracurricular activi- 
ties in areas such as music, art, dance, and sci- 
ence. Founded in 1953 by Song Qingling, the 


Yat-sen, the Children’s Palace is in a grand old 
building originally known as Marble Hall. It was 
built by the Baghdadi Jewish tycoon Elly 
Kadoorie in 1924 and still boasts grand marble 
hallways, winding staircases, ornate fireplaces, 
chandeliers, and French windows. 


wife of the Republic of China’s founder, Dr. Sun 


Tapping into Vour Artistic Side 


You may pride yourself on having been the biggest jock who ever played var- 
sity football, but I bet you still get teary-eyed when you see a beautiful painting 
or listen to Beethoven. It’s okay, just admit it. You’re a regular Renaissance 
man and you can’t help it. No more apologies. 


Okay, now you’re ready to tap into your more sensitive, artistic side in 
Chinese. Don’t be afraid of expressing your ganqing (gahn cheeng; emotions). 
The Chinese will appreciate your sensitivity to their Song (soong) dynasty 
shanshui hua (shahn shway hwah; landscape painting) or the beauty of a 
Ming (meeng) dynasty ciqi (tsuh chee; porcelain). 


I bet you have tons of chuangzaoxing (chwahng dzaow sheeng; creativity). If 
so, try your hand at one of these fine arts: 

hua (hAwah; painting) 

 stmidohua (soo meow hwah; drawing) 

 diaoké (dyaow kuh; sculpting) 

 shuicaihua (shway tsye hwah; watercolor) 

¥ taoqi (faow chee; pottery) 

 shufa (shoo fah; calligraphy) 


Striking Up the Band 


Like kids all over the world, lots of Chinese children take xiao tiqin (shyaow 
tee cheen; violin) and gangqin (gahng cheen; piano) classes — often under 
duress. They appreciate the forced lessons when they get older, though, and 
have their own kids. 
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Traditional Chinese Instruments 


If you've heard any traditional Chinese music at © giizhéng (goo juhng; a long, plucked string 
a concert or on a CD, you've probably heard one instrument that rests on a large stand in 
of these Chinese yué qi (yweh chee; musical front of you) 


instruments) at one point or another: = erhunlere \hpevas tworstiugedl bowed 


YY pipa (pee pah; a plucked string instru- instrument) 
ment with a fretted fingerboard that sits on 
your lap) 


Do you play a yué qi (yweh chee; musical instrument)? It’s never too late to 
learn, you know. You don’t have to become a professional yinyuéjia (een 
yweh jyah; musician) to enjoy playing an instrument. How about trying your 
hand (or mouth) at one of these? 

xiao tiqin (shyaow tee cheen; violin) 

YY zhong tiqin (joong tee cheen; viola) 

da tiqin (dah tee cheen; cello) 

 gangqin (gahng cheen; piano) 

 sakésiguan (sah kuh suh gwahn; saxophone) 

 changdi (chahng dee; flute) 

nan diyin (nahn dee een; double bass) 

¥ laba (lah bah; trumpet) 

 changhao (chahng how; trombone) 

da hao (dah how, tuba) 

Y danhudngguan (dahn hwahng gwan; clarinet) 

YY shuanghuangguan (shwahng hwahng gwan; oboe) 

Y gti (goo; drums) 

 shugqin (shoo cheen; harp) 

 litxidngin (lyo shyan cheen; guitar) 
The Chinese language has a couple of different verbs that you can use to indi- 
cate the practice of various instruments. Those who play stringed instruments 
should use the verb 1a (/ah; to draw, as in draw a bow) before the name of the 
instrument. For example, you can say that you 1a zhong tiqin (/ah joong tee 


cheen, play the viola), but you can only tan (fahn; play) a gangqin (gahng 
cheen; piano). For wind instruments, you have to chui (chway; blow) them. 
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Playing on a Team 


No matter where you go in the world, you'll find a national pastime. In America, 
it’s bangqiti (bahng chyo; baseball). In most of Europe, it’s ztiqiti (dzo00 chyo; 
soccer). And in China, it’s pingpangqit (peeng pahng chyo; ping pong), although 
now that Yao Ming is on the scene, lanqiti (/ahn chyo; basketball) is getting 
some attention as well. Here’s a list of these and many other popular sports. 


¥ yimaogqit (yew maow chyo; badminton) 

¥ banggqit (bahng chyo; baseball) 

 langqiti (lahn chyo,; basketball) 

YY shouqiti (show chyo; handball) 

 bingqit (beeng chyo; hockey) 
 pingpangqit (peeng pahng chyo,; ping pong) 
¥ zaqiti (dzoo chyo; football) 


 yingshi zuqit (eeng shir dzoo chyo; soccer (literally, English-style 
football) 


 léiqit (lay chyo; softball) 
 youyong (yo yoong; swimming) 
YY wangqiti (wahng chyo; tennis) 


 paiqiti (pye chyo; volleyball) 


The Olympics is the best known conglomeration of all sorts of sports. Ticao 
(tee tsaow; gymnastics), such as ziyéu ticao (dzih yo tee tsaow; floor exer- 
cises), the dan gang (dahn gahng; horizontal bar), the shuang gang (shwahng 
gahng; parallel bars), the gao di gang (gaow dee gahng; uneven parallel bars) 
and the an ma (ahn mah; pommelled horse), are all familiar to viewing audi- 
ences around the world. 


YouyOng (yo yoong; swimming) is also quite popular. Whether you do the 
dié yong (dyeh yoong; butterfly stroke), the yang y6ng (yahng yoong, back- 
stroke), the cé yong (tsuh yoong; side stroke), prefer to swim wa yong (wah 
yoong; frog-style or breast stroke) or ziyéu y6ng (dzuh yo yoong; freestyle 
swimming), don’t forget to keep breathing. (And don’t forget to wear your 
youy6ng mao (yo yoong maow; swimming cap). And if you’re a tiaoshui 
yundongyuan (tyaow shway yewn doong ywan; diver), you'd better not pa 
gao (pah gaouw,; be scared of heights). 


Some games require the use of pingpangqid pai (peeng pahng chyo pye; ping- 
pong paddles); others require wangqiti pai (wahng chyo pye; tennis rackets) 
or lanqiti (lahn chyo; basketballs). All games, however, require a sense of 
gongping jingzhéng (goong peeng jeeng jung, fair play). 
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Soccer season in Beijing is from May to October, but in southern China it goes 
year-round. As in Europe, soccer is the spectator sport of preference 
throughout the country. And just as in Europe, passionate fans sometimes 
boil over into brawling hordes. If you ever find yourself in Shanghai, check 
out the game at the Hong Kou Stadium. In Beijing, try the Workers’ Stadium 
near the City Hotel. 


Here are some useful phrases to know, whether you’re an amateur or a pro- 
fessional athlete. At one time or another, you’ve certainly heard (or said) 
them all. 
Wo xiang qu kan qitisai. (waw shyahng chyew kahn chyo sye; | want to 
see a ballgame.) 
 Bifén dudshao? (bee fun dwaw shaow; What’s the score?) 
 Néixie dui canjia bisai? (nay shyeh dway tsahn jya bee sye; Which teams 
are playing?) 
WoO yingle. (waw yeeng luh; | won.) 
Ni shile. (nee shoo luh; You lost.) 
YY Wo zhén xiao lianxi. (waw jun shyew yaow lyan she; | really need to 
practice.) 
Wo da de biutai hao. (waw dah duh boo tye how; | don’t play very well.) 


Here’s a list of things that happen at sports events. You’ll need to know these 
terms if you want to follow the action: 


 chui shaozi (chway shaow dzuh; to blow a whistle) 
 dangzhu qiti (dahng joo chyo; to block the ball) 
dé yi fén (duh ee fun; to score a point) 

 tijin yi qiti (fee jeen ee chyo; to make a goal) 

fa qiti (fah chyo, to serve the ball) 


YY méi touzhong (may toe joong; to miss the shot) 


Today you can find such sports as hot-air ballooning and gliding in Anyang. 
Kind of amazing when you discover Anyang was the capital of China’s very 
first dynasty, almost two millennia before the Common Era.You can even 
hook up with a hot-air balloon tour of the Great Wall and the Silk Road. These 
sports certainly present a good way to cover such great distances without 
requiring you to have been a Hun on horseback. Speaking of which, if camel 
treks are your thing, Chinese travel agencies can now even arrange for you to 
ride with the Mongols, those horsemen who’ve perfected the art of riding 
over the centuries. 
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Talkin’ the Talk 
Tim and Lacie go to a basketball game together. 


Tim: Bisai shénme shihou kaishi? 
Bee sye shummuh shir ho kye shir? 
When does the game begin? 


Lacie: Kuai yao kaishf le. 
Kwye yaow kye shir Iuh. 
It’s going to start soon. 


A few minutes later the game finally begins. 


Tim: Wa! Ta méi touzhong!! 
Wah! Tah may toe joong! 
Wow! He missed the shot! 

Lacie: Méi guanxi. Lingwai néige duiyuan gang gang 
koulan défén. 
May gwahn she. Leeng why nay guh dway ywan 
gahng gahng ko lahn duh fun. 
It doesn’t matter. That other player just gained a 
point with a slam dunk. 


Words to Know 


tiyl chang tee yew chahng stadium 


caipanyuan tsye pahn ywan referee 


duifang dway fahng the opposing team 


zugitd chang dzoo chyo chahng soccer field 

pingju peeng jyew tied 

fénsht fun shoo the score 

jifénban jee fun bahn scoreboard 

fangui fahn gway foul 
shangbanchang shahng bahn chahng first half of a game 


xiabanchang shyah bahn chahng second half of a game 
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Fun & Games 


What are the people in the pictures doing? Use the correct verb in your response. 
(See Appendix C for the answers.) 
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Chapter 9 
Talking on the Phone 


In This Chapter 
Picking up the phone 
Understanding cell-phone lingo 
Talking for fun and for business 


Dealing with answering machines and voicemail 


A Ithough e-mail may be the preferred method of communication these 
days, you can’t duplicate hearing your loved one’s shéngyin (shung 
yeen,; voice) on the other end of the line or reaching just the right person you 
need to begin discussing a merger over the computer. All the more reason to 
know how to use the telephone in addition to surfing the Net. 


The art of making a phone call in another language, and even in another 
country, is just that — an art. To master it, you have to feel comfortable with 
such basics as using the dianhua (dyan hwah; telephone) in the first place. 
Be sure to check out a few things beforehand, like what diqa haoma (dee 
chyew how mah; area code) to bo (baw, dial) first. What do you actually say 
when someone picks up on the other end? This chapter helps you navigate 
the communication terrain, whether you’re in Idaho or China. 


Using a Telephone 


Before even going near a dianhua (dyan hwah; telephone), you may want to 
become familiar with some common Chinese words and phrases connected 
to using one. In fact, you see so many different kinds of phones nowadays, 
you shouldn’t have a problem finding out which one best suits your needs: 
Y shouji (show jee; cell phone) 
 waxian dianhua (woo shyan dyan hwah; cordless phone) 


Y gongyong dianhua (goong yoong dyan hwah; public telephone) 
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Sometimes you need the help of a jiéxianyuan (jyeh shyan ywan; operator) 
for things like gudji dianhua (gwaw jee dyan hwah; international phone calls) 
or to help you look up a dianhua haoma (dyan hwah how mah; telephone 
number). Of course, you don’t need a jiéxianyuan to help you make a bénshi 
dianhua (bun shir dyan hwah; local call) or even a changté dianhua (chahng 
too dyan hwah; long-distance call). By and large, you can take care of most 
anything else on your own. Except, perhaps, a duifang fuféi dianhua (dway 
fahng foo fay dyan hwah; collect call). 


Here are some other communication tools you may want to use: 


da dianhua (dah dyan hwah; to make a phone call) 


cha dianhua haomabt (chah dyan hwah how mah boo; look a number 
up in a phone book) 


 dianhua haoma (dyan hwah how mah; telephone number) 
 dianhuaka (dyan hwah kah; phone card) 


If you’re like me, you need to ask plenty of basic questions before you figure 
out what you’re doing with a telephone overseas. Here are a couple questions 
that may come in handy: 


Y Zénme da dianhua? (dzummuh dah dyan hwah; How can I place a phone 
call?) 


Y Zai nar kéyi da dianhua? (dzye nar kuh yee dah dyan hwah; Where can | 
make a call?) 


 Bénshi dianhua shouféi dudshao qian? (bun shir dyan hwah show fay 
dwaw shaow chyan; How much is a local phone call?) 


Going Mobile with a Cell Phone 


The majority of folks in the world don’t have telephones in their homes. Can 
you imagine? That goes for mainland China as well, where a quarter of 
humanity resides. You can find them everywhere in Taiwan, however, as well 
as in Singapore and Hong Kong. In big cities across the globe you’re apt to 
see a million people (sometimes literally in places like Shanghai) on the 
street with their shduji (show jee; cell phone) in tow. . . or, rather, in hand, 
right next to their zuiba (dzway bah; mouth), yakking away. It’s the preferred 
mode of communication these days. 


Although the more well-known cell phone brands have tried to make their 
mark on the vast Chinese market of cell phone users, home grown brands 
such as TCL and Ningbo Bird corner the market on their home turf nowadays. 
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Here are some words that may come in handy now that everyone’s using a 
cell phone or beeper: 

¥ ht (who; beep) 

 hiji (who jee; beeper) 

haji haoma (who jee how mah; beeper number) 

Y shoduji (show jee; cell phone) 

¥ shduji haoma (show jee how mah; cell phone number) 
Cell phones have become so wildly popular that even as recently as 1998, 
over 10,000 phones were confiscated in northern China after officials discov- 
ered that members of high government used them as bribes or gifts for 


friends and family. They even became the subject of a government anti- 
corruption campaign. 


So now that you have the lowdown on how crucial cell phones appear to be 
in contemporary China, you’re probably itching to make a phone call. On to 
the basics. ... 


Making a Phone Call 


“Wéi?” (way; hello). You hear this word spoken in the second (or rising) tone 
a lot on the other end of the line when you make a phone call. It’s kind of like 
testing the waters to see if someone is there. You can reply with the same 
word in the fourth (or falling) tone so it sounds like you’re making a state- 
ment, or you can just get right to asking if the person you want to speak with 
is in at the moment. (For more about the four tones, see Chapter 1.) 


A phrase you may hear on the other end of the line in mainland China is “Ni 
nar?” (nee nar, literally: where are you?) It asks what danwéi (dahn way; 
work unit) you’re attached to. After these first little questions, you may 
finally be ready to ask for the person you intended to call in the first place. 


For decades after the Communist rule took over mainland China in 1949, all 
Chinese people were assigned a danwéi, which pretty much regulated every 
aspect of one’s life — from where one lived, when one married, and even 
when one had children. Asking about one’s danwéi is still pretty common 
when answering the phone. 
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Here are some things you can do before, during, or after your call: 


 naqi dianhua (nah chee dyan hwah; pick up the phone) 

da dianhua (dah dyan hwah; make a phone call) 

 shoudao dianhua (show daow dyan hwah; receive a phone call) 
4 jié dianhua (jyeh dyan hwah; answer a phone call) 

hui dianhua (Away dyan hwah; return a phone call) 

lit yige hua (lyo ee guh hwah; leave a message) 


/ gua dianhua (gwah dyan hwah; hang up) 


Calling your friends 


Feel like getting in touch with a péngy6éu (puhng yo, friend) or tongshi (toong 
shir; co-worker) to liaotian (/yaow tyan; chat) after class or work? Want to 
confer with your tongxué (toong shweh; classmate) about tomorrow’s kaoshi 
(cow shir; exam)? Maybe you two are planning a wanhui (wahn hway; party) 
over the zhoum6 (joe maw; weekend) and you need to confer about the details. 
To get the party started, you have to pick up that phone and start talking. 


Talkin’ the Talk 


Margaret calls to see if her friend Luo Chéng is at home and speaks 
with his father. 


Mr. Chéng: Wéi? 
Way? 
Hello? 


Margaret: Qingwén, Luo Chéng zai ma? 
Cheeng won, law chung dzye mah? 
May | please speak to Luo Cheng? 


Mr. Chéng: Qingwen, nin shi na yi wei? 
Cheeng won, neen shir nah ee way? 
May | ask who's calling? 


Margaret: W6 shi tade tongxué, Margaret. 
Waw shir tah duh toong shweh, Margaret. 
I'm his classmate, Margaret. 


Mr. Chéng: Hao. Shaodéng. W6 qu jiao ta. 
How. Shaow dung. Waw chyew jyao tah. 
Okay. Just a moment. I'll go get him. 
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Words to Know 


Wéi? way Hello? 


Wéi. way Hello. 


QYngwen, nin shi cheeng won, neen May | ask who’s 
na yi wei? shir nah ee way calling? 


shdodéng shaow dung Just a moment. 


Ringing hotels and places of business 


Calling places of business may be a bit different than the more informal call 
to a friend or co-worker. When you call a liiguan (/yew gwahn; hotel), 
shangdian (shahng dyan; store), or a particular gongsi (goong suh; company), 
you may be asked what fénji haoma (fun jee how mah; extension) you want. If 
you don’t know, you can ask for the same: 


Qingwén, fénji haoma shi dudshao? (cheeng one, fun jee how mah shir 
dwaw shaow; May | ask what the extension number is?) 


After you figure out the extension, the jiéxianshéng (/yeh shyan shung; opera- 
tor) will hopefully say: 


W6 xianzai jit géi ni jie hao. (waw shyan dzye jyo gay nee jyeh hou; V'll 
transfer you now.) 


Even after all your work thus far, you may find that you jié bu tong (jyeh boo 
toong; can’t connect) or that méiy6u rén jié (mayo run jyeh; no one answers). 
Maybe the dianhuaxian duanle (dyan hwah shyan dwahn luh; the line has 
been disconnected). That’s really mafan (mah fahn; annoying), isn’t it? Here 
are some other mafan problems you may encounter while trying to make a 
phone call: 


 méiydu bohaoyin (mayo baw how yeen; no dial tone) 


ni bocud haomiale (nee baw tswaw how mah luh; you dialed the wrong 
number) 


 zayin (dzah yeen; static) 


Y méi rén jié dianhua (may run jyeh dyan hwah; no one answers) 
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 dianhua huaile (dyan hwah hwye luh; the phone is broken) 
 zhanxian (jahn shyan,; the line is busy) 
 dénghou (dung ho; be on hold) 


If you finally do get through to an employee’s office only to discover the 
person isn’t there, you can always leave a you shéng youjian (yo shung yo 
jyan; voicemail). When dealing with voicemail, you may have to deal with the 
following kinds of instructions on a recorded message: 


Nin régué shiyong anjian shi dianhuaji, qing an 3. (neen roo gwaw shir 
yoong ahn jyan shir dyan hwah jee, cheeng ahn sahn; If you have a touch- 
tone phone, please press 3 now.) 


Nin régué shiyong xudnzhuan bohao ji, qing bie gua. (neen roo gwaw 
shir yoong shwan jwan baw how jee, cheeng byeh gwah; If you have a 
rotary phone, please stay on the line.) 


Yao hui dao zhti mult qing an jingzihao. (yaow hway daow joo moo loo 
cheeng ahn jeeng dzuh how, If you want to return to the main menu, 
please press # (pound) now.) 


Phoning a client 


If you want to reach your kéht (kuh hoo; client) or your shéng yi hud ban 
(shuhng yee haw ban; business partner) in today’s business world, you just 
have to pick up that phone. Personally connecting with a phone call is a good 
way to maintain good guanxi (gwan she; relationships; connections). It’s the 
next best thing to being there. 


Sometimes you need a little help from the mishii (mee shoo; secretary) to 
connect to the person you want to reach. 


Talkin’ the Talk 


Jacob enlists the help of Lid Xidojié (Miss Liu), his trusty secretary in 
Taipei, to help him make a call. 


Jacob: Liu Xidojié, Z6nme jié waixian? 
Lyo shyaow jyeh, dzummuh jyeh why shyan? 
Miss Liu, how can | get an outside line? 


Liu Xidojié: Méi wenti. Wo bang ni da zhéige haoma. 
May one tee. Waw bahng nee dah jay guh how mah. 
Don’t worry. I'll help you dial the number. 
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Jacob: Xiexie. 
Shyeh shyeh. 
Thanks. 


Miss Liu gets through and speaks to Mr. Wang's secretary. 


Liu Xidojié: Wéi? Zhe shi Wang Xianshéng de bangdngshi ma? 
Way? Jay shir wahng shyan shung duh bahn goong 
shir ma? 

Hello? Do | have the office of Mr. Wang? 


Secretary: Dui le. Jiu shi. 
Dway luh. Jyo shir. 
Yes it is. 


Lid Xidojié: Kéyl géi wo jié ta ma? 
Kuh yee gay waw jyeh tah mah? 
Can you connect me with him please? 


Secretary: Duibuqi, ta xianzai kaihui. Ni yao lityan ma? 
Dway boo chee, tah shyan dzye kye hway. Nee yaow 
lyo yan mah? 
I'm sorry, he’s in a meeting at the moment. Would 
you like to leave a message? 


Liu Xidojié: Mafan ni gaosu ta ABC gongsi de jingli Jacob Smith 
gé@i ta da dianhua le? 
Mah fahn nee gaow soo tah ABC goong suh duh 
jeeng lee Jacob Smith gay tah dah dyan hwah lah? 
May | trouble you to tell him that Jacob Smith, the 
Manager of ABC Company, called him? 


Words to Know 


waixian why shyan outside line 
jinglt jeeng lee manager 


zongcai dzoong tsye president 


fu zongcai foo dzoong tsye vice president 


zhurén joo run director 
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Using a calling card 


Sometimes you may find yourself on the road without a cell phone or yingbi 
(veeng bee; coins) to make a phone call directly from the nearest gongyong 
dianhuating (goong yoong dyan hwah teeng; public telephone booth). 
However, you have a dianhuaka (dyan hwah kah; phone card) in your pocket, 
so you decide to try it out. 


Sorry, I’m Not Home Right Now... 


Because people lead such busy lives, more often than not you don’t find them 
in when you try to géi tamen da dianhua (gay tah mun dah dyan hwah; give 
them a call). You have no choice but to lidhua (/yo hwah; leave a message) on 
the liyin dianhua (/oo yeen dyan hwah; answering machine). You can always 
try to lidhua with a real rén (run; person), too. Sometimes you have to press 
the jingzijian (jeen dzuh jyan; pound key) before leaving a xinxi (sheen she; 
message). In that case, you have to recognize the jingzihao (jeeng dzuh how; 
pound sign). 


Listening to messages 
that people leave you 


If you return home from a long, hard day at work to discover that many 
callers have litle hua (/yo luh hwah; left messages) for you, you may be 
tempted to ting (feeng; listen to) them right away rather than bull (boo lee; 
ignore) them. Relax. Take a hot bath. Have a glass of wine while you cook 
dinner. After a break you'll be ready to tackle all the messages on that ol’ 
answering machine. 


Here’s what a typical message sounds like: 


Wéi? Jeremy, zhé shi Jason. Zhéige zhoum6 women yiqi qt néige 
wanhui, hao bihado? Yinggai hén bang. You kong géi w6 da dianhua. 
Wade shouji haoma shi (212) 939-9991. Xiéxié. 

Way? Jeremy, jay shir Jason. Jay guh joe maw waw men ee chee chyew nay 
guh wahn hway, how boo how? Eeng guy hun bahng. Yo koong gay waw dah 
dyan hwah. Waw duh show jee how mah shir are ee are, jyo sahn jyo, jyo 
Jyo jyo ee. Shyeh shyeh. 


Hello? Jeremy, this is Jason. Want to go to that party together this week- 
end? It should be awesome. When you get a chance give me a call. My cell 
number is (212) 939-9991. Thanks. 
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Understanding other people’s 
greeting messages 


Here are some common greetings you may hear if you reach an answering 
machine: 


YY Thé shi Barry Jones. (jay shir Barry Jones; You have reached Barry 
Jones.) 


Wo xianzai buzai. (waw shyan dzye boo dzye; I'm not in at the 
moment/I’m away from my desk.) 


San yué si hao zhiqidn wo zai dijia. (sahn yweh suh how jir chyan waw 
dzye doo jyah; 'm on vacation until March 4th.) 

Nin rigud xiang gén wode zhishéu tonghua, ging bo fénji 108. (neen 
roo gwaw shyahng gun waw duh joo show toong hwah, cheeng baw fun jee 
yaow leeng bah; If you’d like to speak with my assistant, please dial 
extension 108.) 

/ Qing lit xia ninde mingzi, dianhua haoma hé jianduan de lityan. W6 
hui géi nin hui dianhua. (cheeng lyo shyah neen duh meeng dzuh, dyan 
hwah how mah huh jyan dwahn duh lyo yan. Waw hway gay neen hway 
dyan hwah; Please leave your name, number, and a brief message. I'll get 
back to you.) 


Leaving messages 


When you leave a message on an answering machine, be sure to leave clear 
instructions about what you want the person to do: 


Y W6 zai géi ni da dianhua (waw dzye gay nee dah dyan hwah; V1] call you 
again.) 

Ni hui jia zhihou qing géi wo da dianhua. (nee hway jyah jir ho cheeng 
gay waw dah dyan hwah; After you get home, please give me a call.) 


 Bié wangle hui wode dianhua. (byeh wahng luh hway waw duh dyan 
hwah; Don’t forget to return my call.) 


If a live person answers and you have to leave a message, be sure to be 
polite. Here are some good phrases to keep in mind: 


Qing gaost ta wo géi ta da dianhua le. (cheeng gaow soo tah waw gay 
tah dah dyan hwah luh; Please tell her I called.) 


“ Mafan ni qing ta hui w6de dianhua? (mah fahn nee cheeng tah hway waw 
duh dyan hwah; May | trouble you to please have him return my call?) 
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/ Qing gaost ta wo hui wan yidiar lai. (cheeng gaow soo tah waw hway 
wahn ee dyar lye; Please let him know I'll be a little late.) 


Y Qing géi wo zhuan tade littyanji? (cheeng gay waw jwan tah duh lyo yan 
jee; Could you please transfer me to his voicemail?) 


Answering machines are still something of an oddity in China, so many 
Chinese don’t know quite what to do when they hear your recorded voice on 
the other end of the line. Be clear in your message that the caller should 
leave a name and phone number after the ha (who; beep). 


Talkin’ the Talk 


(om Ruby calls Betty and discovers she’s not home. She has to leave a 
message with her mother. 


Mom: 


Ruby: 


Mom: 


Ruby: 


Mom: 


Wei? 
Way? 
Hello? 


Qingwen, Betty zai ma? 
Cheeng one, Betty dzye mah? 
Hello, is Betty there? 


Ta buzai. Ta qu youju le. Qingweén, nin shi nad 

yi wei? 

Tah boo dzye. Tah chyew yo jyew luh. Cheeng one, 
neen shir nah ee way? 

She's not home. She went to the post office. May | ask 
who this is? 


W6 shi Ruby, tade tongban tongxué. Mafan ni qing 
gaosu ta wo géi ta da dianhua le. 

Waw shir Ruby, tah duh toong bahn toong shweh. 
Mah fahn nee cheeng gaow soo tah waw gay tah dah 
dyan hwah luh. 

I'm Ruby, her classmate. May | trouble you to please 
tell her | called? 


Yiding hui. 
Ee deeng hway. 
Certainly. 
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Words to Know 


Mafan nvé mah fahn nee May | trouble you? 


Viding hui ee deeng hway | certainly will. 


Q\ngwen, nin shi na Cheeng one neen shir May | ask who 
yi wei? nah ee way? this is? 
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Fun & Games 


X 


Match each of the Chinese phrases to the correct English phrase. Turn to Appendix C 
for the answers. 


English Phrases: Chinese Phrases: 
Just a moment. Wei? 
Is she at home? Duibuqi, ni bocuo haomadle. 
Hello. Shaodéng 
Sorry, you dialed the wrong Qing ni lid yige hua. 
number. ee: 

Ta zai ma? 


Please leave a message. 


Chapter 10 


At the Office and Around 
the House 


In This Chapter 
Conducting business 
Using the Internet 
Checking e-mail 
Apartment hunting 


[evs to get down to shéng yi (shuhng yee; business). Your shéng yi, that is. 
Want to know how to manage that job in Jiangsu or how to deal with the 
head honcho? This chapter will help you do business in Chinese — everything 
from making a business appointment to conducting a meeting to checking your 
e-mail on the fly. It also tells you how to look for a new apartment and search 
for furniture so that you can finally come home and relax after all that work. 


Because China has the fastest growing economy in the world, it’s no wonder 
you gravitated to this chapter. Think of it. China is the fastest-growing source 
of international profits for U.S. companies, with over a billion potential cus- 
tomers. The United States is China’s second largest trading partner (after 
Japan), and has hundreds of satellite offices everywhere from Shanghai to 
Shenzhen. With hundreds of billions (that’s right, billions) of dollars in 
exports throughout the world, China is most decidedly making its mark. 


Vour Office Digs 


Whether you’re a mishii (mee shoo; secretary) or the zhiixi (joo she; chair- 
man) of the Board, the atmosphere and physical environment of your 
bangongshi (bahn goong shir; office) is pretty important. It can even help get 
you through an otherwise tough day. Might as well make it as shafu (shoo 
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foo; comfortable) as possible. Why not put a zhaopian (/aow pyan; photo) of 
the family gdu (go; dog) on your bangoéngzhu6 (bahn goong jwaw; desk) for 
starters? That should put a smile on your face as you start the day. 


You don’t even have to get up out of your yizi (ee dzuh; chair) to notice all 
the techie stuff around you. These days, just about any office you work in or 
visit has the following basic things: 

 dianhua (dyan hwah; telephone) 

 fuyinji (foo een jee; copier) 

 diannao (dyan now; computer) 

 chuanzhén (chwan jun; fax) 

VY dayinji (dah een jee; printer) 
Of course, the first thing you might look around for when you get to work in 
the morning is the kaféiji (Rah fay jee; coffee machine). In fact, the one part 


of the day you may look forward to the most is the xitixi (shyo she; coffee 
break). 


As you look around your xidogéjian (shyaow guh jyan; cubicle), I bet you can 
find all these things: 

YY gangbi (gahng bee; pen) 

 qianbi (chyan bee; pencil) 

 dang’an (dahng ahi; file) 

Y huiwénzhén (hway one jun; paper clip) 

Y dingshiji (deeng shoo jee; stapler) 

 xiangpijin (shyahng pee jeen; rubberband) 

YY bijibén (bee jee bun; notebook) 

4 jiao dai (jyaow dye; scotch tape) 


Re If you can’t find some indispensable item just when you need it, you can 
& always ask someone in the next xidogéjian (shyaow guh jyan; cubicle). The 
simplest way to ask is by using the phrase “Ni y6u méiyéu__?” (nee yo 
mayo ; Do you have any ?) Use that phrase as often as you like. 


Just make sure you can reciprocate whenever your tongshi (foong shir; co- 
worker) needs something as well. 
Ni you méiyou gangbi? (nee yo mayo gahng bee; Do you have a pen?) 


Ni you méiydu dingshiaji? (nee yo mayo deeng shoo jee; Do you have a 
stapler?) 
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Talkin’ the Talk 


Mingléi and Shirley are co-workers in Xi'an. Shirley is about to go 
into a meeting but can’t find her notebook. She quickly checks 
with her good friend Mingléi in the next cubicle. 


Shirley: Mingléi! W6 jide yao ming! Kuai yao kaihui le, késhi 
zhdobudao wode bijibén. 
Meeng lay! Waw jee duh yaow meeng! Kwye yaow 
kye hway luh, kuh shir jaow boo daow waw duh bee 
jee bun. 
Minglei! I’m in such a hurry! We're about to have a 
meeting, and | can’t find my notebook. 


Mingléi: W6 you bijibén. Jie géi ni. 

Waw yo bee jee bun. Jyeh gay nee. 

| have a notebook. I'll loan it to you. 
Shirley: Tai hao le! Xiexie. 

Tye how Iuh! Shyeh shyeh. 


That's great. Thanks. 


Whenever you add “-de yao ming” (duh yaow meeng) right after a verb, you 
add a touch of drama and emphasize whatever the verb is. For example, if 
you say you're léi (/ay), that means you’re tired. But if you say you're léi de 
yao ming (/ay duh yaow meeng), that means you’re absolutely exhausted. If 
you’re not just mang (mahng; busy), but mang de yao ming (mahng duh yaow 
meeng), you’re extremely busy, running around like a chicken without a head. 
Here are some useful phrases to compare: 


Y Wo léng. (waw lung; I’m cold.) 

WO léng de yao ming. (waw lung duh yaow meeng; I'm freezing.) 
 Jintian hén ré. (jeen tyan hun ruh; It’s very hot today.) 

 Jintian ré de yao ming. (jeen tyan ruh duh yaow meeng; It’s a real 


scorcher today.) 


If you’re going to emphasize a verb by adding -de yao ming after it, you 
can’t also use hén (hun; very) in the same breath. It makes your statement 
redundant. 
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Words to Know 


jie jyeh to borrow; 
also to loan 


jide yao ming jee duh yaow meeng __ in an extreme hurry 


bee jee bun notebook 


hun very 


Conducting a Meeting 


Congratulations! You've finally set up shop in your new office in Beijing or 
welcomed your business partners from China and are all set to have your 
first business meeting. But just what is the midi (moo dee; purpose) of your 
huiyi (hway ee; meeting)? Is it to yanshi (yan shir; give a presentation) about 
anew chanpin (chahn peen; product)? Is it to tampan (fahn pahn; negotiate) a 
hétong (huh toong; contract)? How about for the purpose of shouxtn (show 
shwun; training) — either you or your Chinese colleagues? Do you have a spe- 
cific yichéng (ee chung; agenda) in mind already? I hope so. You definitely 
don’t want to look unprepared. 


Scheduling and planning a meeting 


You might be one of those people who needs to anpai huiyi yichéng (ahn pye 
hway ee ee chung; schedule a meeting) just to prepare for another meeting. 
Here are some things you may want to do at such a preliminary meeting: 

¥ zhiding huiyi yichéng (ir deeng hway ee ee chung; set an agenda) 

 taolin wénti (faow lwun one tee; discuss problems) 

¥ jiéjué wénti (jyeh jweh one tee; solve problems) 

 tuandui jianshé (twan dway jyan shuh; team building) 
What will your role be at these meetings? Will you be the one to zhtichi huiyi 
(joo chir hway ee; lead the meeting) or just canjia huiyi (fsahn jya hway ee; 


participate in the meeting)? Will you be the xiétidorén (shyeh tyaow run; 
facilitator) of the meeting, trying to elicit as much fankui (fahn kway; feedback) 
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as possible? Or do you always have the unenviable task of contacting everyone 
in order to qtuxiao huiyi (chyew shyaow hway ee; cancel the meeting)? 


Suppose you're the one who’s zhiichi huiyi (joo chir hway ee; leading the 
meeting) and you want to make sure everyone has a say in matters. Here are 
some phrases you can use to try and include everyone in the process: 


Jack, ni hai you shénme xiiyao biichong ma? (Jack, nee hi yo shummuh 
shyew yaow boo choong mah; Jack, do you have anything else to add?) 


Women xiyao dui zhéige xiangmut bidojué ma? (waw men shyew yaow 
dway jay guh shyahng moo byaow jweh mah; Do we need to vote on this 
item?) 


 Shéi hai yOu shénme yijian hudzhé wénti? (shay hi yo shummuh ee jyan 
hwaw juh one tee; Who still has any comments or questions?) 


Making the initial greeting 


Suppose you’ve already had some contacts with your business counterparts 
on the phone or via e-mail but have never actually met them until now. A 
mere “nice to meet you” may not suffice, especially if you want to emphasize 
how very glad you are to finally be speaking face to face. Here are a couple of 
phrases you can use: 


 Zongsuan jian dao nin le, shizai rang w6 hén gaoxing. (dzoong swan 
jyan daow neen luh, shir dzye rahng waw hun gaow sheeng,; It’s a pleasure 
to finally meet you.) 


 Hén gaoxing jian dao nin bénrén. (hun gaow sheeng jyan daow neen 
bun run; 'm glad to meet you in person.) 


Always greet the person who holds the highest rank first before saying hello 
to others. Hierarchy is important to the Chinese, so try to always be con- 
scious of this or you may unintentionally cause someone to “lose face” by not 
acknowledging his or her importance in the overall scheme of things. This 
goes for your side of the equation as well. The leader of your team should 
enter the room first and then wait to be seated by the host of the meeting. 


And one more thing: Try to get a list of the names of your Chinese counter- 
parts in advance so you can practice pronouncing them correctly. That’s sure 
to win a few brownie points right there. 


The people you meet with may have one of the following titles: 


 zhuxi (joo she; chairman) 


 zhirén (joo run; director of a department) 
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NBER 
we 
& 


 dongshi (doong shir; director of the board) 

 jingli (jeeng lee; manager) 

 zongcai (dzoong tsye; president) 

fii zongcai (foo dzoong tsye; vice president) 

 shouxi kuaiji (show she kwye jee; chief financial officer) 

 changzhang (chahng jahng; factory director) 

 zazhang (dzoo jahng; team leader) 
In Chinese, last names always come first. When addressing someone with a 
title, always say the last name first, followed by the title. So if you know some- 


one’s name is Li Peijie (Li being the surname), and he’s the Director of the 
company, you address him as Li Zhtrén (lee joo run; Director Li). 


Be sure you have business cards ready to give out when you go to China. It is 
most appreciated if they are in Chinese as well as English. You should always 
hand and receive each business card with two hands. Feel free to lay out the 
name cards in the exact same order as those seated so you’ll remember who 
is who. 


If you are the guest of honor at a dinner banquet, you’re seated facing the 
entrance to the room. Don’t worry if you get confused figuring out where to 
sit when facing a round table. Your host will make sure to show you to your 
seat. (See Chapter 5 for more eating tips.) 


Starting the meeting 


Here are some things to say when you’re ready to get the business meeting 
started: 


 Zaoshang hao. (dzaow shahng how; Good morning.) 


 Huanying nin dao women de bangongshi. (hwahn eeng neen daow waw 
mun duh bahn goong shir; Welcome to our office.) 


Y Zai kaihui yiqian, rang women zud yige ziw6 jiéshao. (dzye kye hway 
ee chyan, rahng waw men dzwaw yee guh dzuh waw jyeh shaow; Before 
the meeting begins, let’s introduce ourselves.) 

Wo xiang jiéshao yixia huiyi de canjiazhé. (waw shyahng jyeh shaow ee 
shyah hway ee duh tsahn jya juh; Id like to introduce the conference 
participants.) 


Y Zanmen kaishi ba. (dzah mun kye shir bah; Let’s begin.) 
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Making a presentation 


When it’s time to give a presentation during the meeting, here are some 
words that you may want to use: 

¥ banzi (bahn dzuh; board) and fénbi (fun bee; chalk) 

 huaban (hAwah bahn; easel) and caibi (tsye bee; marker) 

¥ cai liao (tsye lyaow; handouts) 

 chatd (chah too, illustrations) 

 biaogé (byaow guh; charts) 


 tubiao (foo byaow; diagrams) 
Planning to go hi-tech instead? In that case, you may want one of these: 


PowerPoint yanshi (PowerPoint yan shir; PowerPoint presentation) 


 hudngdéngji (hwahn dung jee; slide projector) and pingmu (peeng moo; 
screen) 


tou ying pian (foe yeeng pyan; transparency) 


If you plan on videotaping your presentation, you need a lixiangji (/oo 
shyahng jee; video recorder), and if the room is pretty big, you may also 
want to use a maikéféng (my kuh fung; microphone). 


Ending the meeting 


Here are some phrases that may come in handy at the conclusion of the 
meeting: 


 Ganxié dajia jintian chixi huiyi. (gahn shyeh dah jyah jeen tyan choo 
she hway ee; Thank you everyone for participating in today’s meeting.) 


Women xiyao zai kaihui taoltin zhé jian shiqing ma? (waw men shyew 
yaow dzye kye hway taow lwun jay jyan shir cheeng mah; Do we need 
another meeting to continue the discussion?) 

 7Zai likai zhiqidn, women ba xia ci huiyi de riqi ding xialai ba. (dzye 
lee kye jir chyan, waw mun bah shyah tsuh hway ee duh ir chee deeng 
shyah lye bah; Before we leave, let’s confirm a date for the next meeting.) 
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Talkin’ the Talk 


(om Catherine and Joseph have introduced themselves to their Chinese 
counterparts at the ABC Company in Shenzhen. They plan to give a 
presentation on their new software product a little later on. 


Catherine: 


Joseph: 


Catherine: 


ziliao 
hulyi 
hulyi yichéng 
midi 


bao bido 


Vee 
ruanjian 


Dajia hao. Zhé ci huiyi de mudi shi géi nimen jiéshao 
ABC gongsi de xin chanpin — yizhéng bao bido de 
ruanjian. 

Dah jyah how. Jay tsuh hway ee duh moo dee shir 
gay nee men jyeh shaow ABC goong suh duh sheen 
chahn peen — ee joong baow byaow duh rwahn 
jyan. 

Hello everyone. The purpose of this meeting is to 
introduce you all to ABC Company’s new product — 
a type of spreadsheet software. 


Méi gé rén dou you huiyi yichéng ma? 
May guh run doe yo hway ee ee chung mah? 
Does everyone have a copy of the agenda? 


Xiexié, Joseph. Dui le. Dajia dou yijing nadao ziliao 

le ma? 

Shyeh shyeh Joseph. Dway Iuh. Dah jyah doe ee jeeng 
nah daow dzuh lyaow Iuh mah? 

Thank you, Joseph. Yes, has everyone already received 
the materials? 


Words to Know 


dzuh lyaow material 

hway ee meeting; conference 
hway ee ee chung conference agenda 
moo dee purpose 

baow byaow spreadsheet 


rwahn jyan software 
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Discussing Business and Industry 


Because China has opened up to the world so quickly since the death of Mao 
Zedong in 1976 (the United States established diplomatic relations with the 
People’s Republic in 1979), U.S. businesses in many areas have set up shop in 
many parts of the country. Whether your company has an office in mainland 
China, Taiwan, or Hong Kong, you’re sure to find one or more of the indus- 


tries listed in Table 10-1 represented in those places. 


Table 10-1 Foreign Industries with Representation 
in China, Taiwan, and Hong Kong 
Chinese Pronunciation English 
guanggao hé gwahng gaow huh advertising and public 
gongguan goong gwan relations 
qiche chee chuh automotive 


yinhang yi caiwu 


yeen hahng yew tsye woo 


banking and finance 


diannao dyan now computers 

jianzao jyan dzaow construction 
gongchéng goong chung engineering 

yule yew luh entertainment 
shizhuang shir jwahng fashion 

baoxian baow shyan insurance 

xinwén sheen one journalism 

guanli zixtn gwahn lee dzuh shwun management consulting 


caikuang yu shiyou 


tsye kwahng yew shir yo 


mining and petroleum 


zhiyao jir yaow pharmaceuticals 
chiban choo bahn publishing 
fangdichan fahng dee chahn real estate 

yun sha yewn shoo shipping 


Regardless of what industry you’re in, here are some things that you can do 
to help you decide how to advertise your company and its products or ser- 
vices or to determine how it’s going: 
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 xiaoféizhé yanjit' (shyaow fay juh yan jyo; consumer research) 
 shichang yanjiti (shir chahng yan jyo; market research) 

 guanggao xuanchuan (gwahng gaow shwan chwan; ad campaign) 
 pinpai tuiguang (peen pye tway gwahng, brand-name promotion) 
 zhixiao yindong (jir shyaow yoon doong; direct marketing campaign) 


dian tai yd dianshi guanggao (dyan tie yew dyan shir gwahng gaow; 
radio and television ads) 


 xinxi guanggao (sheen she gwahng gaou; infomercial) 

 dingdang (deeng dahng,; jingle) 
And here are some things you should have on hand in meetings or at that 
maoyi zhanxiaohui (maow ee jahn shyaow hway, trade show): 

¥ xiaocézi (shyaow tsuh dzuh; brochure) 

 chanpin mt lu (chahn peen moo loo; catalogue) 

 tabiao (too byaou; logo) 
Of course, if your product is so good it virtually sells itself, your greatest 


source of business is undoubtedly going to come from good ol’ k6buchuaén 
guanggao (ko chwan gwahng gaow; word-of-mouth advertising). 


Talkin’ the Talk 


Joel and Peter, two salesmen, visit Guangdong to see if the Flying 
Peacock Company wants to buy their product. They're in a meeting 
with the Flying Peacock Company president. They have already 
gone through the preliminary introductions and small talk. 


Joel: Zhe shi yOu guan women chanpin de xidocézi. 
Jay shir yo gwan waw mun chahn peen duh shyaow 
tsuh dzuh. 
Here’s a brochure on our product. 


Peter: Women de chanpin shi you w6men ziji de zhuanjia 
sheji de érqié zhengming shi man chénggong de. 
Waw men duh chahn peen shir yo waw men dzuh jee 
duh jwan jyah shuh jee duh are chyeh jung meeng 
shir mahn chung goong duh. 
Our product was designed by our own experts and 
has proven to be quite successful. 
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Joel: Dui le, késhi women yé kéyl génju nide gulgé lai sheji 
chanpin. 
Dway luh, kuh shir waw men yeah kuh yee gun jyew 
nee duh gway guh lye shuh jee chahn peen. 
That's correct, but we can also tailor the product to 
meet your specifications. 


Peter: Women de jiagé yé hén you jingzhéngli. 
Waw mun duh jyah guh yeah hun yo jeeng juhng lee. 
Our prices are also quite competitive. 


Words to Know 
jiagé jyah guh price 
hén you jingzhéngli hun yo jeeng juhng lee very competitive 


génju nide guigé gun jyew nee duh according to 
gway guh your specifications 


chanpin chahn peen product 


man chénggong de = mahnchung goong duh very successful 


Using the Internet 


These days you can reach your business partner in Beijing in a matter of sec- 
onds through dianzi kongjian (dyan dzuh koong jyan; cyberspace). With 
shouti shi (show tee shir; portable) computers and multiple jidnsu6 yingin 
(Gyan swaw yeen cheen; search engines), it’s possible to jiansud gudéji wangluo 
Gyan swaw gwaw jee wahng lwaw; search the Internet) and find just about 
anything you’re looking for. Not sure what you’re doing with computers? 
Forget your mima (mee mah; password)? Jisht fawti (jee shoo foo woo; 
technical support) is only a phone call away. Here are some things you can 
do nowadays with computers and through the Internet 


 dakai diannao (dah kye dyan nou; turn on the computer) 
 guandiao diannao (gwahn dyaow dyan now; turn off the computer) 


jin ru (gin roo; log on) 
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¥ tui chi (tway choo, log off) 


 jianli yige zhanght (jyan lee ee guh jahng hoo; set up an account) 


 xiazai wénjian (shyah dzye one jyan; download a file) 


 chongxin kaiji (choong sheen kye jee; reboot) 


/ xuanzé yijia wangshang fiwt tigong shang (shwan dzuh ee jya wahng 
shahng foo woo tee goong shahng; choose an Internet service provider) 


 anzhuang tidozhi jiétidoqi (ahn jwahng tyaow jir jyeh tyaow chee; install 


a modem) 


By the beginning of the 21st century, there were over 10 million PCs and 26 
million Internet users in China, even though the government strictly controls 
its use. Individuals are charged by the minute if they use their own home 
computers, so folks may not be that keen on checking their e-mail too fre- 
quently. If something’s really important, you might want to resort to a phone 


call so you know they'll pick up on the other end of the line. 


Talkin’ the Talk 


Eugene and Sarah discuss the wonders of the Internet. 


Eugene: 


Sarah: 


Eugene: 


Sarah: 


Yinteéwang daodi shi shénme dongxi? 
Een tuh wahng daow dee shir shummuh doong she? 
Just what exactly is the Internet? 


Yintéwang shi yizhéng dianndo de gudji hulian 
wang. Ta tigong xinxi fawu. 

Een tuh wahng shir ee joong dyan now duh gwaw jee 
hoo lyan wahng. Tah tee goong sheen she foo woo. 
The Internet is a kind of interconnected international 
network that provides information. 


Tingshuo wanwéiwang shénme dou you. 
Teeng shwaw wahn way wahng shummuh doe yo. 
I've heard that the World Wide Web has everything. 


Dui le. NI yi shangwang jiu kéy/ liulan hén duo 
butong de wangzhan. 

Dway luh. Nee ee shahng wahng jyo kuh yee lyo lahn 
hun dwaw boo toong duh wahng jahng. 

That's correct. The minute you go online you can 


browse all sorts of different Web sites. 


daody 
yintéwang 
gudji 


s soy 
wanweiwang 


71V Y 
liulangi 


fiwiig) 


wangzhan 
wangye 

wangzhY 

yonghu xingming 


léishé guangdié 
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Words to Know 


daow dee 

een tuh wahng 
gwaw jee 

wahn way wahng 
shahng wahng 
lyo lahn 

lyo lahn chee 
foo woo chee 
wahng jahn 
wahng yeh 
wahng jir 

yoong hoo sheeng meeng 


lay shuh gwahng dyeh 


Checking Vour E-Mail 


These days your dianzi y6uxiang dizhi (dyan dzuh yo shyahng dee jir; e-mail 
address) is as important as your mingzi (meeng dzuh; name) and your dian- 
hua haoma (dyan hwah how mah; phone number) when it comes to keeping 
in touch. It’s almost indispensable if you want to do business. Just check 
your shouxinxiang (show sheen shyahng; inbox) and you'll probably have 
received a few more dianzi yéujian (dyan dzuh yo jyan; e-mails) while reading 


this section alone. 


in the end; after all 
the Internet 
international 
World Wide Web 
to go online 
browse 

browser 

server 

Web site 

Web page 

URL 

user name 


CD-ROM 


Here are some things you can do with e-mail when you have your own account: 


fa dianzi youjian (fah dyan dzuh yo jyan; send an e-mail) 


song wénjian (soong one jyan; send a file) 
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 zhuanfa xinxi (jwan fah sheen she; forward a message) 


Y ba wénjian fujia zai dianzi y6ujian (bah one jyan foo jyah dzye dyan 
dzuh yo jyan; attach a file to an e-mail) 


Talkin’ the Talk 


Lonnie and Terry discuss how to e-mail each other. 


Lonnie: 


Terry: 


Lonnie: 


Terry: 


Zénme fa yige dianzi youjian ne? 
Dzummuh fah ee guh dyan dzuh yo jyan nuh? 
So how do you send an e-mail? 


Shduxian nI déi dakai “xin youjian.” 
Show shyan nee day dah kye “sheen yo jyan.” 
First you have to open up to “new mail.” 


Ranhou ne? 
Rahn ho nuh? 
And then? 


Ranhou tianhdo shoujianrén de dianzi youxiang dizhi 
hé youjian de timu. Xiéhdo xin, jiu kéyl fa le. 

Rahn ho tyan how show jyan run duh dyan dzuh yo 
shyahng dee jir huh yo jyan duh tee moo. Shyeh how 
sheen, jyo kuh yee fah /uh. 

After that, you have to fill in the recipient's e-mail 
address and type in the subject. After you're finished 
writing the message, you can finally send it. 


Hunting for an Apartment 


Are you one of the hundreds of people considering making a long-term move 
to China for business purposes? Starting to think about purchasing some 
fangdichan (fahng dee chahn; real estate) in the form of a gongytifang (goong 
yew fahng; condominium) or a hézué gongyti (huh dzwaw goong yew; co-op) 
in Beijing or Shanghai? Just a few decades ago, contemplating such a pur- 
chase of cAichan (tsye chahn; property) was unthinkable. These days, 
though, with the enormous influx of foreign investment and joint-venture 
companies, countless foreigners are beginning to take advantage of the many 
reputable fangdichan jingjirén (fahng dee chahn jeeng jee run; realtors) to 
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help them do just that. And if you’ve already purchased some caéichan and 
now want to chiizt (choo dzoo; rent) or zhuanzt (jwan dzoo; sublet) a kong 
gongyu fangjian (Roong goong yew fahng jyan; vacant apartment) to someone 
else, there are services that help you, the wazhti (woo joo; owner), find a trust- 
worthy chéngzirén (chung dzoo run; tenant). Here are some terms you might 
want to know when thinking of buying a place in China: 


¥ daili (dye lee; agent) 

 pingjia (peeng jya; appraisal) 

 toubiao (toe byaow, bid) 

 jingjirén (jeeng jee run; broker) 

 jianzhu guizé (jyan joo gway dzuh; building code) 
¥ anjieféi (ahn jyeh fay; closing costs) 

 hétong (huh toong; contract) 

 xinyong baogao (sheen yoong baow gaow,; credit report) 
 toukuan (foe kwahn; down payment) 

 gubén (goo bun; equity) 

 lixi (lee she; interest) 


 diyajin (dee yah jeen; mortgage) 


Talkin’ the Talk 
Iris contacts a realtor about buying a condo in Shanghai. 


Iris: Ni hdo. W6 xiang zai Shanghai mai yige gongyufang. 
Nee how. Waw shyahng dzye Shahng hi my ee guh 
goong yew fahng. 

Hi. I’m thinking of buying a condo in Shanghai. 


Realtor: Méiydu wenti. W6 jiu shi yige fangdichan jingjirén. 
Hén yuanyi bangmang. 
Mayo one tee. Waw jyo shir ee guh fahng dee chahn 
jeeng jee run. Hun ywan yee bahng mahng. 
No problem. I’m a real estate broker. I'd be more than 
happy to help you. 


Iris: Na tai haole. Zai néige diqd mai fangzi zui hdo? 
Nah tye haow luh. Dzye nay guh dee chyew my fahng 
dzuh dzway how? 
That's great. Which area do you consider to be the 
best to buy some property? 
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Realtor: Shanghai you hén duo hén hao de fangdichan. 
Kénéng zui qidngshdu de shi Hongqiao hé Jingiao. 
Hén duo waiguo bangongshi xianzai zai Pudong. 
Shahng hi yo hun dwaw hun how duh fahng dee 
chahn. Kuh nung dzway chyahng show duh shir 
hoong chyaow huh jeen chyaow. Hun dwaw why 
gwaw bahn goong shir shyan dzye dzye poo doong. 
Shanghai has many excellent properties. Perhaps the 
most popular locations are Hongqiao and Jinqiao. 
Many foreign offices are now in Pudong. 


Words to Know 


fangdichan jingjiren § fahng dee chahnjeeng _ realtor 


jee run 
caichan 


tsye chahn property 


mai yige gongyufang my ee guh goong yew 


fahng 


to buy a condo 


to sell a condo 


mai yige gongyuifang 


hézud géngyt 


qiangshou 


digi 


linjin digi 


my ee guh goong yew 
fahng 


huh dzwaw goong yew 
chyahng show 
dee chyew 


leen jeen dee chyew 


co-op 
popular 
area; location 


neighborhood 


Be real sure you're using the correct tone when you pronounce the letters 
“m-a-i” (pronounced my) in Chinese. If you say it with a third (dipping) tone, 
mai, it means to buy. If you say it with a fourth (falling) tone, however, mai, it 
means to sell. If you’re not careful, you may end up selling something you had 
hoped to live in yourself. 
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The growth of Pudong 


Pudong (“Pu” is short for the Huangpu River and 
“dong” means East) is the stretch of land east 
of the Huangpu River in the city of Shanghai. 
Just a decade ago, this piece of land was indis- 
tinguishable from many other backwater Chinese 
villages. Today it is a city within a city, boasting 
a population of over 1.5 million on a piece of real 


estate larger than the entire country of Singapore. 
Foreign investment in this part of Shanghai is 
enormous. In addition to its claim to fame as the 
fastest growing business area in China, it also 
boasts Asia's largest department store, its high- 
est TV tower, and, needless to say, the Shanghai 
Stock Exchange. 


The Chinese language is fascinating and incredibly logical. Although mai 


op! SP, 


% 


Z& 
% 


(spoken with a third tone) means to buy and mai (spoken with a fourth tone) 
means to sell, if you put them together and add the word zu6 (dzwaw,; to do) 
in front of them, to say zu6 maimai (dzwaw my my), it means to do business. 
(To buy and to sell . . . get it?) 


Furnishing Vour New Digs 


Whether you’ve bought a géngytifang (goong yew fahng; condo) or a hézud 
gongyt (huh dzwaw goong yew; co-op), have rented a gongyt fangjian (goong 
yew fahng jyan; apartment) or are spending a semester in Xi’an and live ina 
stshé (soo shuh; dormitory), you'll probably want to start buying some jiaju 
Gyah jyew;, furniture) or otherwise zhuangshi (jwahng shir; decorate) your 
new digs and put your individual stamp on the place. 


How many of the following fangjian (fahng jyan; rooms) does your new 
place have? 

¥ yushi (yew shir; bathroom) 

 woshi (waw shir; bedroom) 

 fanting (fahn teeng; dining room) 

Y xiuxishi (shyo she shir; den) 

 chifang (choo fahng; kitchen) 

vy kéting (kuh teeng; living room) 

 shufang (shoo fahng; study) 

 kongfang (Roong fahng; spare room) 
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Does your new place have a yuanzi (ywan dzuh; backyard) with a pretty 
huayuan (hwah ywan; garden), perhaps? How about a yangtai (yahng tye; 
balcony) or a more romantic little tongdao (toong daow; veranda)? You can 
put some really nice zhiwt (jir woo; plants) out there, or even some hua 
(hwah; flowers), like jahua (yew hwah; chrysanthemums) or lanhua (/ahn 
hwah; orchids) or even some méihua (may hwah; plum blossoms). Wouldn’t 
that be nice? 


Is there a loushang (/ow shahng; upstairs) as well as a louxia (low shyah; 
downstairs)? Is there a grand ménk6u (mun koe; entrance) or at least a 
dianti (dyan tee; elevator) if you’re on the top floor? Are there lots of floor-to- 
ceiling chuanghu (chwahng hoo; windows) with great views, or do they look 
straight into an air shaft, forcing you to cover them with chuanglian 
(chwahng lyan; curtains) the first chance you get? No matter. At least you 
finally have a place you can call your own. 


After you finally move in and discover how much empty space there really is, 
you probably want to go out and buy at least the bare bones basics as far as 
jiaju (yah jyew; furniture) is concerned. How about some of these? 

YY chuang (chwahng; bed) 

 chudngdian (chwahng dyan; mattress) 

YY zhuozi Gwaw dzuh; table) 

 yizi (ee dzuh; chair) 

 chaji (chah jee; coffee table) 

 shuzhuo (shoo jwaw; desk) 

 yigui (ee gway; chest of drawers) 

 shafa (shah fah; sofa) 
And once you have your bed, you'll probably want to buy some of the follow- 
ing items to put on it. (The list just never ends. Try to make sure you don’t 
run up too much of a xinyong ka [sheen yoong kah; credit card] bill too 
quickly or you may regret having made that move from Poughkeepsie to 
Pudong in the first place.) 

 chudngzhao (chwahng jaow; bedspread) 

 tanzi (tahn dzuh; blanket) 

YY chuangdan (chwahng dahn; sheets) 

YY zhéntoéu (Guhn toe; pillow) 

¥ béizi (bay dzuh; quilt) 
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The good news, of course, is that after you’ve purchased all the above items, 

you can actually sleep on your own new bed in China. The bad news, though, 
is that now you have no excuse not to puchuang (poo chwahng; make the bed) 
every morning. 


Okay, there’s one last thing I almost forgot to remind you to get before you 
settle in for the night. Trust me, it will make all the difference in the world 
when it comes to your ability to relax and enjoy your new digs. It’s something 
that you don’t want to realize you’ve forgotten to stock up on before turning 
in for the night. Here’s a hint: It belongs in the yushi (yew shir; bathroom). 
Give up? It’s weishéngzhi (way shung jir; toilet paper), silly. (Don’t say I didn’t 
warn you.) 


195 
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Fun & Games 


For the following household items, match the English word to the Chinese word. 


Check Appendix C for the answers. 


Chinese Phrases 
yushi 

woshi 

fanting 

tanzi 

yangtai 

zhéntou 

beizi 

shazhud 


shafa 


English Phrases 
dining room 
balcony 

sofa 

desk 

quilt 

bedroom 
bathroom 
blanket 


pillow 


Part Ill 
Chinese on the Go 


The 5th Wave By Rich Tennant 


“This is why you shouldn’t use the Chinese you 

picked up in oriental restaurants when making a 

reservation. We’ve got a room with a view and a 
queen size eggroll.” 


In this part... 


A h, to travel the world! These chapters help you with 
every aspect of your travel, from getting a visa and 


making hotel reservations to deciphering foreign currency, 
asking for directions, and getting to your destination. I even 
include a chapter on handling emergencies, although I hope 
you never have to use it. Yi lu ping’an! (ee loo peeng ahn; 
Bon Voyage!) 


Chapter 11 
Money, Money, Money 


In This Chapter 
Understanding Chinese currencies 
Knowing how (and where) to change money 
Cashing checks and charging to plastic 
Exchanging money at banks and ATMs 
Leaving proper tips 


ian (chyan; money) makes the world go around. Of course, family and 
ws friends are priceless, but you can’t very well support yourself or help 
those you love, much less donate to a charity of your choice, unless you have 
something to give. And that’s what life is really all about. (Unless, of course, 
your main goal in life is to buy a Ferrari, acquire rare works of art, and live in 
the south of France... in which case you need a LOT of qian. All the more 
reason to read this chapter.) 


In this chapter, I share with you important words and phrases for acquiring 
and spending money — things you can easily do nowadays all over the world. 
I give you some banking terms to help you deal with everything from live 
tellers to inanimate objects like ATM machines. I even give you tips on tipping. 


Staying Current with Chinese Currency 


Depending on where in Asia (or any place where Chinese is spoken) you live, 
work, or visit, you have to get used to dealing with different types of hudbi 
(hwaw bee; currency), each with its own duihuanlii (dway hwahn lyew; rate 
of exchange). See Table 11-1 for the Chinese versions of international cur- 
rency and the following sections for the main forms of Chinese huobi. 
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Table 11-1 International Currencies 

Chinese Words Pronunciation English Words 

Méiyuan may ywan U.S. dollar 

Rénminbi run meen bee Mainland Chinese dollar 
Xin tai bi shin tye bee Taiwan dollar 

Gang bi gahng bee Hong Kong dollar 

Xing bi sheeng bee Singapore dollar 

Ri yuan ir ywan Japanese dollar 

Ou yuan oh ywan Euro 


Rénminbi (RMB) in the PRC 


In the People’s Republic of China, the equivalent of the Méiyuan (may ywan; 
US. dollar) is the yuan (ywan). The yuan is also known as rénminbi (run 
meen bee; literally: the people’s money). As of early 2005, 1 U.S. dollar is 
equivalent to about 8.25 (mainland) Chinese dollars. Here’s how you say that 
in Chinese: 


Yi méiyudn huan ba dian ér wii yuan rénminbi. (ee may ywan hwahn 
bah dyan are woo ywan run meen bee; One U.S. dollar is 8.25 (mainland) 
Chinese dollars.) 


The Chinese yuan, which is a paper bill, comes in denominations of 1, 2, 5, 
10, 20, 50, and 100. You also see coins worth 1, 2, or 5 yuan. In addition to 
saying you have yi yuan, you can say you have yi kuai qian (ee Rwye chyan), 
which means the exact same thing — one Chinese dollar. Over a billion 
people around the globe currently use this currency. 


Want to know how much money I have right now in my pocket, Nosy? Why 
not just ask me? 


Ni you ji kuai qian? (nee yo jee kwye chyan; How much money do you 
have?) 
Use this phrase if you assume the amount is less than $10.00. 


Ni you duodshao qian? (nee yo dwaw shaow chyan; How much money do 
you have?) 


Use this phrase if you assume the amount is greater than $10.00. 
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One yuan is the equivalent of 10 mao (maow), which may also be referred to 
as jiao (jyaow) — the equivalent of 10 cents. Each mao or jiao is the equiva- 
lent of 100 fén (fun), which compare to American pennies. Paper bills, in 
addition to the yuan, also come in denominations of 2 and 5 jiao. Coins come 
in denominations of 1, 2, and 5 fén; 1, 2, and 5 jido; and 1, 2, and 5 yuan. 
gNBER 
The difference between yuan and kuai, and between jido and mao, is that 
yuan and jiao are formal, written ways of saying those denominations and 
kuai and mao are the more colloquial forms. 


Xin Taibi in the ROC 


In Taiwan, also known as the Republic of China, or ROC, 1 U.S. dollar equals 
about 31.80 xin taibi (shin tye bee; New Taiwan dollars). 


Here’s how you say that in Chinese: 


Yi méiyudn huan sanshiyi dian ba yuan xin taibi. (ee may ywan hwahn 
sahn shir ee dyan bah ywan shin tye bee; One U.S. dollar is 31.80 New 
Taiwan dollars.) 


You see bills in denominations of 50, 100, 500, and 1,000 and coins in denomi- 
nations of 1, 5, 10, and 50 cents. Coins, or lingqian (leeng chyan; small 
change), in Taiwan are particularly beautiful — they have all sorts of flowers 
etched into them — so you may want to save a few to bring back to the States 
or to show friends. Just make sure you keep enough on hand for all the great 
items you can buy cheaply at the wonderful night markets. 


Here’s how you ask for change: 


Ni you méiy6u yi kuai qian de lingqian? (nee yo mayo ee kwye chyan 
duh leeng chyan; Do you have change for a dollar?) 


Hong Kong dollars 


Xiang gang (shyahng gahng; Hong Kong; literally: fragrant harbour), the long- 
time financial dynamo of Asia, uses the Hong Kong dollar, or the gangbi 
(gahng bee). Currently, 1 U.S. dollar is equivalent to 7.65 Hong Kong dollars. 
Here’s how you Say that in Chinese: 


Yi méiyudn huan qi dian lit wii yuan gangbi. (ee may ywan hwahn chee 
dyan lyo woo ywan gahng bee; One U.S. dollar is 7.65 Hong Kong dollars.) 
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Singapore dollars 


Singapore is a Mandarin-speaking country in Asia. Its dollars are called xing 
bi (sheeng bee) and come in denominations of 2, 5, 10, 50, and 100. You can 
find coins in denominations of 1 cent, 5 cents, 10 cents, 20 cents, 50 cents, 
and 1 dollar. 


In Singapore, if you want to say $1.25, you don’t use the number wii (woo; 
five) to refer to the final 5 cents in the amount. You use the term ban (bahn), 
which means half: yi kuai liang mao ban (ee kwye lyahng maow bahn) rather 
than yi kuai liang mao wii (ee kwye lyahng maow woo). You can definitely 
use the number wii in Taiwan, Hong Kong, or mainland China, however. 


Making and Exchanging Money 


People make their money in all sorts of ways. Most ways are legitimate. (If 
you’ve attained yours through nefarious means, I’m not sure I want to know, 
so don’t tell me!) You may be one of those lucky people who win the cai juan 
(tsye jywahn; lottery) or receive a large yi chan (yee chahn; inheritance) you 
use to traipse to the other side of the world. Or perhaps you have a modest 
amount saved up from working hard and paying your bills on time, and you 
hope to make it go a long way. However you get your money, you find out 
how to change it (and then spend it) with the help of this chapter. 


You can always huan qian (hwahn chyan; exchange money) the minute you 
arrive at the féiji chang (fay jee chahng; airport) at the many duihuanchi 
(dway hwahn choo; exchange bureaus), or you can wait until you get toa 
major yinhang (een hahng; bank) or check in at your liiguan (/yew gwahn; 
hotel). Of course, you can’t make it to a bank or hotel if you don’t have 
enough money to hail a chtiza ché (choo dzoo chuh; taxi) to reach the 
yinhang or liiguan, and you don’t want to find yourself in jianyii (yan yew; 
jail) — where you won’t be able to make baoshijin (baow shir jeen; bail) — 
because you still don’t have any local hudbi (Awaw bee; currency). 


The following phrases come in handy when you’re ready to huan qian: 
Y Qing wén, zai nar kéyi huan qian? (cheeng one, dzye nar kuh yee hwahn 
chyan; Excuse me, where can I change money?) 
Y Qing wén, yinhang zai nar? (cheeng one, eeng hahng dzye nar; Excuse 
me, where is the bank?) 


 Jintian de duihuan li shi shénme? (jin tyan duh dway hwahn lyew shir 
shummuh; What’s today’s exchange rate?) 
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Qing ni géi wo si zhang wiishi yuan de. (cheeng nee gay waw suh jahng 
woo shir ywan duh; Please give me four 50-yuan bills.) 


 W6 yao huan yi bai méiyuan. (waw yaow hwahn ee bye may ywan; I'd 
like to change $100.) 


 Nimen shou dudshao qian shouxufei? (nee men show dwaw shaow 
chyan show shyew fay; How much commission do you charge?) 


ar 


No matter where you get money or how much money you plan to convert 


into local currency, you may have to show your htizhao (hoo jaow; passport), 
so always have that ready to whip out. 


Talkin’ the Talk 


Jane arrives at the airport in Beijing and needs to change some 
money. She asks a xingliyuan (sheeng lee ywan; porter) where she 
can find a place to exchange money. 


Jane: 


Xingliyuan: 


Jane: 


Qing wen, zai nar kéyi huan qian? 
Cheeng one, dzye nar kuh yee hwahn chyan? 
Excuse me, where can | change money? 


Duihuancht jiu zai nar. 
Dway hwahn choo jyoe dzye nar. 
The exchange bureau is just over there. 


Xiexie. 
Shyeh shyeh. 
Thank you. 


Jane goes to the money exchange counter to change some U.S. dol- 
lars into Chinese yuan with the help of the chGnayuan (choo nah 
ywan, cashier). 


Jane: 


Chunayuan: 


Jane: 


Ni hdo. W6 yao huan yi bai méiyuan de rénminbi. 
Nee how. Waw yaow hwahn ee bye may ywan duh 
run meen bee. 

Hello. I'd like to change USD $100 into RMB. 


Méiyéu wenti. 
Mayo one tee. 
No problem. 


Jintian de duihuan li shi dudshdo? 
Jin tyan duh dway hwahn lyew shir dwaw shaow? 
What's today’s exchange rate? 
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Chunayuan: 


Yi méiyuan huan ba dian ér wii yuan rénminbi. 


Ee may ywan hwahn bah dyan are woo ywan run 
meen bee. 
One U.S. dollar is 8.25 (mainland) Chinese dollars. 


Jane: 


Hao. Qing géi w6 lidng zhang wishi yuan de. 


How. Cheeng gay waw lyahng jahng woo shir ywan 


duh. 


Great. Please give me two 50 yuan bills. 


Chunayuan: 


Méiyéu wenti. Qing géi w6 kankan nide huzhao. 


Mayo one tee. Cheeng gay waw kahn kahn nee duh 
hoo jaow. 
No problem. Please show me your passport. 


Words to Know 


Ve Z 
meiyuan 
- ve é 
yl méiyuan 


rénminbi 


xin taibi 
huan 

N . x 
duihuan li 
duihuancht 


- DY 7 
chinayuan 


huan qian 


waibi 
shouxuféi 


Qing géi wd kankan 
nide huzhao. 


may ywan 
ee may ywan 


run meen bee 


shin tye bee 
hwahn 

dway hwahn lyew 
dway hwahn choo 
choo nah ywan 
hwahn chyan 

why bee 

show shyew fay 


cheeng gay waw kahn 
kahn nee duh hoo jaow 


U.S. dollars 
one U.S. dollar 


Chinese dollar 
(mainland) 


New Taiwan dollars 
to exchange 
exchange rate 
exchange counter 
cashier 

to exchange money 
foreign currency 
commission 


Please show me 
your passport. 
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Spending Money 


I don’t think I'll have trouble selling you on (no pun intended) the thought 

of spending money. Whenever you see something you want, whether in a 
shangdian (shahng dyan; store), on the jiéshang (jyeh shahng; street), or at a 
yé shi (yeh shir; night market), you may as well give in to temptation and buy 
it, as long as you have enough qian. It’s as easy as that. Have money, will 
travel. Or, rather, have money, will spend. 


When you're ready to buy something, you can do it with xianjin (shyan jeen; 
cash), zhipiao (jir pyaow, check), or xinyong ka (sheen yoong kah; credit 
card). And when traveling overseas, you often use liixing zhipiao (/yew 
sheeng jir pyaou; traveler’s checks). 


If you end up buying so many items that you can barely hold them all with 
both hands, here’s one adverb you should remember. It comes in handy when 
you start adding up the cost of everything before you fork over all your 
money: I’m speaking of yigong (ee goong), which means “altogether,” as in 
“How much are these 20 toys and 80 sweaters altogether?” 


You may overhear the following conversation in a store: 


Zhéige hé néige yigong dudshao qian? (jay guh huh nay guh ee goong 
dwaw shaow chyan; How much are this and that altogether?) 

Zhéige san kuai liang mado wil, néige yi kuai liang mao, sudyi yigong si 
kuai si mao wil. (jay guh sahn kwye lyahng maow woo, nay guh ee kwye 
lyahng maow, swaw yee ee goong suh kwye suh maow woo; This is $3.25, 
and that is $1.20, so altogether that will be $4.45.) 


Before you decide to mai dOngxi (my doong she; buy things), be sure you 
have enough money yigong to buy everything you want so you don’t feel dis- 
appointed after spending many hours in your favorite store. 


The term déngxi (doong she; things) is literally a combination of “east” 
(dong) and “west” (xi). The Chinese language often combines two such oppo- 
site words to come up with various concepts. Dongxi always refers to physi- 
cal objects. 


Cashing checks and checking your cash 


I don’t care what anybody tries to tell you, xianjin (shyan jin; cash) in local 
currency is always useful, no matter where you are and what time of day it is. 
Sometimes you can buy things and go places with xianjin that you can’t 
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NBER 
we 
& 


swing with a xinyongka (sheen yoong kah; credit card). For example, if your 
kid hears the ice cream truck coming down the street, you can’t just whip out 
your xinyongka to buy him an ice cream cone when the truck stops in front 
of your house. You can’t even try to convince the guy to take a zhipiao (jir 
pyaow; check). For times like these, my friend, you need cold, hard xianjin. 
You can use it to buy everything from binggqilin (beeng chee leen; ice cream) 
on the street to a dianying piao (dyan yeeng pyaow; movie ticket) at the the- 
ater. Just make sure you put your qian (chyan; money) in a sturdy qianbao 
(chyan baow; wallet or purse) and keep it in your front k6udai (ko dye; 
pocket) so a zéi (dzay; thief) can’t easily steal it. 


When you talk about how much something costs, you put the numerical 
value before the word for bill or coin. For example, you can call a dollar yi 
kuai (ee Rwye; one dollar) or san kuai (sahn kwye; three dollars). You trans- 
late 10 cents, literally, as one 10-cent coin — yi mao (ee maow) — or 30 cents 
as, literally, three 10-cent coins — san mao (sahn maow). 


Here’s how you speak of increasing amounts of money. You mention the 
larger units before the smaller units, just like in English: 


san kuai (sain kwye; $3.00) 
san kuai yi mao (sahn kwye ee maow; $3.10) 


san kuai yi mao wii (sahn kwye ee maow woo; $3.15) 


As useful and convenient as xianjin is, you really have to pay with zhipiao for 
some things. Take your zajin (dzoo jeen; rent) and electricity bills, for exam- 
ple. Can’t use cash for these expenses, that’s for sure. And when you travel 
overseas, everyone knows the safest way to carry money is in the form of 
liixing zhipiao (/yew sheeng jir pyaow; traveler’s checks) so you can replace 
them if they get lost or stolen. 


The basic elements of all Chinese currency are the yuan (colloquially 
referred to as a kuai), which you can think of as a dollar, the jiao (colloquially 
referred to as the mao), which is the equivalent of a dime, and the fén (fun), 
which is equivalent to the penny. 


Talkin’ the Talk 


Jacqueline goes shopping in Taipei and finds something she likes. 
She asks the clerk how much it is. 


Jacqueline: Qing wen, zhé jian yifu dudshdo qian? 
Cheeng one, jay jyan ee foo dwaw shaow chyan? 
Excuse me, how much is this piece of clothing? 
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Clerk: 


Jacqueline: 


Clerk: 


qianbdo 
koudai 
zhipiao 


zhipiao bu 


liixing zhipiao 


fl zhang 
lingqian 
da piaozi 


huan kai 


Ershiwt kuai. 
Are shir woo kwye. 
It's $25.00. 


Nimen shou bu shou zhipiao? 
Nee men show boo show jir pyaow? 
Do you take checks? 


Lixing zhipiao kéyl. Xinyong ka yé kéyi. 

Lyew sheeng jir pyaow kuh yee. Sheen yoong kah 
yeah kuh yee. 

Traveler's checks are okay. Credit cards are also okay. 


Words to Know 


chyan baow wallet; purse 

ko dye pocket 

jir pyaow checks 

jir pyaow boo checkbook 

lyew sheeng jir pyaow _ traveler’s checks 

foo jahng to pay a bill 

leeng chyan small change 

dah pyaow dzuh large bills 

hwahn kye to break (a large bill) 


Paying with plastic 


The xinyong ka (sheen yoong kah; credit card) may be the greatest invention 
of the 20th century — for credit card gongsi (goong suh; companies), that is. 
The rest of us are often stuck paying all kinds of potentially exorbitant lilti 
(lee lyew; interest rates) if we’re not careful. Still, credit cards do make paying 
for things much more convenient, don’t you agree? 
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To find out if a store accepts credit cards, all you have to say is: 


Nimen shou bu shéu xinyong ka? (nee men show boo show sheen yoong 
kah; Do you accept credit cards?) 


Overseas, many places accept Méigu6é yintong ka (may gwaw yewn toong 
kah; American Express). Closer to America, businesses may only shou (show; 
accept) MasterCard or Visa. In some out-of-the-way parts of China, you can’t 
use plastic at all, so have plenty of xianjin (shyan jeen; cash) or liixing 
zhipiao (lyew sheeng jir pyaow, traveler’s checks) on hand, just in case. 


Whether the jiagé (yah guh; price) of the items you want to buy is gui (gway; 
expensive) or pidnyi (pyan yee; cheap), the xinyong ka comes in handy. 


Read on for a list of credit-card-related terms: 


YY xinyong (sheen yoong; credit) 
 xinyong ka (sheen yoong kah; credit card) 
 xinyong xian’é (sheen yoong shyan uh; credit limit) 


 shézhang de zui gao é (shuh jahng duh dzway gaow uh; credit line) 


Doing Vour Banking 


If you plan on staying in Asia for an extended time or you want to continue 
doing business with a Chinese company, you may want to open a hudqi 
zhanghti (hwaw chee jahng hoo; checking account) where you can both cin 
qian (tswun chyan; deposit money) and qt qian (chyew chyan; withdraw 
money). If you stay long enough, you should open a dingqi cinkuan hitéu 
(deeng chee tswun kwan hoo toe; savings account) so you can start earning 
some lixi (lee she; interest). Sure beats stuffing da piaozi (dah pyaow dzuh; 
large bills) under your chuang dian (chwahng dyan; mattress) for years. 


How about trying to make your money work for you by investing in one of the 
following: 

 gupiao (goo pyaow; stock) 

 zhaiquan (jye chwan; bond) 


 taotou jijin (taow toe jee jeen; hedge fund) 


 chiixt cinkuan (choo shyew tswun kwan; Certificate of Deposit; CD) 


YY guoku quan (gwaw koo chwan; treasury bond) 
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Talkin’ the Talk 


em Dan decides to open a savings account in Hong Kong. He enters a 
bank and approaches the teller. 


Dan: Nin hdo. W6 xiang kai yige dingqi cunkuan hutou. 
Neen how. Waw shyahng kye ee guh deeng chee 
tswun kwan hoo toe. 

Hello. I'd like to open a savings account. 


Teller: Méiyéu wenti. Nin yao xian cn dudshao qian? 
Mayo one tee. Neen yaow shyan tswun dwaw shaow 
chyan? 

No problem. How much would you like to deposit 
initially? 

Dan: W6 yao cun yibai kuai qian. 

Waw yaow tswun ee bye kwye chyan. 
I'd like to deposit $100. 


Teller: Hao. Qing tian zhéige bido. W6 yé xdyao kankan 
ninde huzhao. 
How. Cheeng tyan jay guh byaow. Waw yeah shyew 
yaow kahn kahn neen duh hoo jaow. 
Fine. Please fill out this form. | will also need to see 
your passport. 


Words to Know 


yinhang een hahng bank 

xianjin shyan jeen cash 

china chudngkéu choo nah chwahng ko cashier's window 
cunkuan tswun kwan savings 
chinayuan choo nah ywan bank teller 


kai yige cinkuan kye ee guh tswun kwan to open a savings 
hutéu hoo toe account 


cin qian tswun chyan to deposit money 


qu qian chyew chyan to withdraw money 
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grlisoq, 


Banks in the PRC are generally open at 8:30 a.m. from Monday through 
Saturday. They close for two hours from 12-2 p.m. and then reopen from 
2-5:30 p.m. Many branches of the Bank of China are open on Sunday morn- 
ings, but some close on Wednesday afternoons. In Taiwan, banks close at 3:30 
p.m., and in Hong Kong they’re usually open from 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. during 
the week and from 9 a.m. to 12 p.m. on Saturdays. 


Making withdrawals and deposits 


Whether you need to cin qian (tswun chyan; deposit money) or qti qian 
(chyew chyan; withdraw money), you need to make sure you have enough 
qian in the first place to do so. One way to ensure you don’t overextend is 
to make sure you know what your jiéyd (/yeh yew; account balance) is at 
any given moment. Sometimes you can check your available balance if you 
shangwang (shahng wahng; go online) to see which zhipiao (jir pyaow; 
checks) may have already cleared. If someone gives you an yinhaéng bénpiao 
(een hahng bun pyaow,; cashier’s check), however, it cashes immediately. 
Lucky you! 


If you plan to cash some checks along with your deposits, here are a couple 
of useful phrases to know: 


4 Wo yao duixian zhéi zhang zhipiao. (waw yaow dway shyan jay jahng jir 
pyou,; Id like to cash this check.) 


 Béimian qian zi xié zai nar? (bay myan chyan dzuh shyeh dzye nar; 
Where shall I endorse it?) 


One of the most convenient ways to access some quick cash is to go to the 
nearest zidong tikuanji (dzuh doong tee kwan jee; ATM machine). 


Accessing an ATM machine 


Zidong tikuanji (dzuh doong tee kwan jee; ATM machines) are truly ubiqui- 
tous these days. Wherever you turn, there they are, on every other street 
corner. Sometimes I wonder how we ever survived without them. (Same goes 
for the personal computer .. . but I digress.) 


In order to use a zidong tikuanji, you need a zid6ng tikuan ka (dzuh doong 
tee kwan kah; ATM card) to find out your jiéya (/yeh yew; account balance) or 
to cin qian (fswun chyan; deposit money) or qtt qian (chyew chyan; withdraw 
money). And you definitely need to know your mima (mee mah; PIN number); 
otherwise, the zidong tikuanji is useless. 


And one more thing: Make sure you don’t let anyone else know your mima. 
It’s a mimi (mee mee; secret). 
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Tips on Tipping 


Pingchang (peeng chahng; usually) in the United States, a 15 percent tip is 
customary at restaurants, and you often give a 10 percent tip to taxi drivers. 
Giving xiao f éi (shyaow fay; tips) is expected everywhere from here to 
Timbuktu. In some instances, you should even give xiao f éi to people setting 
up towels in the public xish6u jian (she show jyan; bathroom). Better to know 
in advance of your trip how much (or how little) is expected of you so you 
don’t embarrass yourself (and by extension, your countrymen). 


In Taiwan, xiao f éi are generally included in restaurant bills. If not, 10 per- 
cent is standard. You can géi (gay; give) bellboys and porters a dollar (USD) 
per bag. 


In Hong Kong, most restaurants automatically include a 10 percent tip, but 
feel free to give an additional 5 percent if the f twit (foo woo; service) is good. 
Small tips are also okay for taxi drivers, bellboys, and washroom attendants. 


Tipping in mainland China used to be rare, but the idea is finally catching on, 
especially now that service with a scowl rather than a smile is fast becoming 
a thing of the past. (For the longest time, workers simply had no incentive to 
work harder or with a more pleasant demeanor after the Cultural Revolution. 
Can you blame workers for having no reason to perform their duties with the 
idea of customer service in mind?) A 3 percent tip is standard in restaurants 
(still low compared to Taiwan and Hong Kong). Bellboys and room service 
attendants typically expect a dollar or two (USD). Tipping in Méijin (may 
jeen; U.S. currency) is still very much appreciated, because it’s worth about 
eight times as much as the Chinese dollar. 


If you get a bill and can’t make heads or tails of it, you can always ask the fol- 
lowing question to find out if the tip is included: 


Zhangdan baokuo f iwif éi ma? (jahng dahn baow kwaw foo woo fay mah; 
Does the bill include a service charge/tip?) 


In English, when you say “15 percent,” you mean 15 percent out of a total of 
100. The way to express baf énbi (bye fun bee; percentages) in Chinese is to 
start with the larger denomination of bai (bye; 100) first and then work your 
way backwards with the percentage of that amount. Here are some examples: 


¥ baif én zhi bai (bye fun jir bye; 100 percent; literally: 100 out of 100 
parts) 


VY baif én zhi bashiwii (bye fun jir bah shir woo; 85 percent; literally: 85 out 
of 100 parts) 


 baif én zhi shiwii (bye fun jir shir woo; 15 percent; literally: 15 out of 100 
parts) 
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bai fén zhi san (bye fun jir sahn; 3 percent; literally: 3 out of 100 parts) 


bai fén zhi ling dian san (bye fun jir leeng dyan sahn; 0.3 percent; liter- 
ally: 0.3 out of 100 parts) 


For more information on numbers, see Chapter 2. 


Talkin’ the Talk 


Rebecca and Rachel are in a restaurant. They get their bill and dis- 
cuss how much of a tip to leave. 


Rebecca: 


Rachel: 


Rebecca: 


Women de zhangdan yigong sanshi kuai qian. Xido 
fei yinggai dudshado? 

Waw men duh jahng dahn ee goong sahn shir kwye 
chyan. Shyaow fay eeng guy dwaw shaow? 

Our bill comes to $30.00 altogether. How much 
should the tip be? 


Yinwéei fuwu hén hao, sudyl xido fei kéyi bai fén zhi 
ér shi. NJ tongyi ma? 

Een way foo woo hun how, swaw yee shyaow fay kuh 
yee bai fun jir are shir. Nee toong ee mah? 

Because the service was really good, | think we can 
leave a 20 percent tip. Do you agree? 


Tongyi. 
Toong ee. 


| agree. 


zhangdan 
yigong 
yinggai 


- Ne viv 
yinwei .. . sudyi 


téngyi 


Words to Know 


jahng dahn the bill 

ee goong altogether 

eeng guy should 

een way... Swaw yee because... therefore 


toong ee to agree 
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Fun & Games 


Identify what the following illustrations depict in Chinese. See Appendix C for the 
correct answers. 


¢; 
Borbrtrchy 
HBebrechsH 
izsqseTaso — %), 
D. tehictad sizstan F. 


mmons > 
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Chapter 12 


Taking the Road Less Traveled: 
Asking for (and Giving) Directions 


In This Chapter 
Asking and entertaining “where” questions 
Directing other people 
Covering time and distances 
Pointing the way with directional coverbs 


Freersone (yes, even you) has to ask for fangxiang (fahng shyahng, direc- 
tions) at some time or another. Even if you just need to find the césu6 
(tsuh swaw; bathroom) — when you’ve got to go, you’d better know. 


You may find yourself baffled by the boulevards in Beihai or dumbfounded 

by directions in Dalian. This chapter helps you figure out exactly how to ask 
for directions before you ever milt (mee loo; get lost). Whether you lose your 
bearings in Beijing or wander off the path in Luoyang, this chapter gives you 
helpful tips that make it easier to find your way back home. Or at least back 
to your hotel. 


You definitely need to know how to ask where certain places are in mainland 
China, where most people don’t speak English. You have a greater likelihood 
of hailing an English-speaking cabbie in Taipei or Kowloon to take you where 
you need to go but not in one of the cities or towns in mainland China. 
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Avoiding 20 Questions: 
Just Ask “Where” 


Okay, so you’re searching for the closest yéuja (yo jyew; post office) to mail a 
package home before your mother’s birthday next week. A passerby tells you 
to go right down the jiédao (jyeh daow; street), but for the life of you, all you 
see are a couple of shtidian (shoo dyan; bookstores) and an occasional ditié 
zhan (dee tyeh jahn; subway station). Time to ask for directions. But how? 


The easiest way to ask where something is in Chinese is to use the question 
word nar (nar). It means “where.” But you can’t just say nar, or folks still 
won't know what you’re talking about. You have to use the coverb zai (dzye) 
in front of nar (zai nar), which can be translated as “in” or “at.” Just put the 
name of whatever you’re looking for before the word zai to create a complete 
question: 


Y Youji zai nar? (yo jyew dzye nar; Where’s the post office?) 
 Shidian zai nar? (shoo dyan dzye nar; Where’s the bookstore?) 


Ni zai nar? (nee dzye nar; Where are you?) 
Here are some more places you may be looking for when you lose your way: 


 césu6 (tsuh swaw; bathroom) 
 Méiguo dashiguan (may gwaw dah shir gwahn; American Embassy) 
 xuéxiao (shweh shyaow, school) 
 yinhang (een hahng; bank) 
 fanguan (fahn gwahn; restaurant) 
Y gonggongqichézhan (goong goong chee chuh jahn; bus stop) 
 huodchézhan (hwaw chuh jahn; train station) 
¥ ditiézhan (dee tyeh jahn; subway station) 
 chizii qichézhan (choo dzoo chee chuh jahn; taxi stand) 
YY jizhénshi (jee juhn shir; emergency room) 
 piaofang (pyaow fahng; ticket office) 
When you travel in unknown areas, you may need to determine whether you 


can walk or if you need to take a gonggong qiché (goong goong chee chuh; 
bus) or chiiza giché (choo dzoo chee chuh; taxi) to reach your destination: 
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Hen jin ma? (hun jeen mah, Is it near?) 


 Hén yuan ma? (fun ywan mah; Is it far?) 


Different strokes for different 
folks: nar versus nali 


Chinese people immediately know where you're from, where you've studied, 
or at least where your Chinese language teacher is from by the way you say 
the word “where.” If you say nar (nahr) with an “r” sound at the end of the 
word, you represent a northern Chinese accent commonly found in Beijing. If 
you Say it with a “lee” sound at the end rather than an “r” sound, as in nali 
(nah lee), it indicates you’ve probably lived or studied in Taiwan. 


When someone gives you a compliment, proper Chinese etiquette dictates that 
your response should be a swift and decisive “nali, nali,” which literally means 
“Where? Where?” but translates more loosely into “No, no, you’re too kind.” 
When a Chinese person says something nice about you, your clothes, your car, 
or your kids, never accept a compliment the way you do in English, which is 
with a gracious and accepting “Why, thank you.” Instead, you should insist that 
the compliment is undeserved and vociferously disagree with a quick nali, 
nali. In mainland China, the equivalent expression is “nar de hua.” (nar duh 
hwabh,; literally: where are such words coming from?) Humility about your attrib- 
utes, even if you have to feign it, is always well respected in Chinese culture. 


The word nar spoken with a third (low falling and then rising) tone means 
“where,” but the same word said with a fourth (falling) tone, nar, means 
“there,” so be particularly careful which tone you use when you ask for direc- 
tions. The person you ask may think you’re making a statement, not asking a 
question. 


Talkin’ the Talk 


Helayne is about to leave her hotel in Beijing to head for the 
fe) 


American Embassy to renew her passport. She’s not sure where to 
find it, so she asks a hotel attendant how to get there. 


Helayne: Qing wen, Méiguo dashiguan zai nar? 
Cheeng one, may gwaw dah shir gwahn dzye nar? 
Excuse me, where's the American Embassy? 


Attendant: Méiguoé dashiguan zai Xiu Shuf Béi Jié. 
May gwaw dah shir gwahn dzye shyow shway bay jyeh. 
The American Embassy is on Xiu Shui Bei Street. 
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Helayne: 


Attendant: 


Helayne: 


Hén yuan ma? 
Hun ywan mah? 
Is it far? 


Hén yuan. Ni zui hdo zud chdzid qiché qu. 

Hun ywan. Nee dzway how zwaw choo dzoo chee 
chuh chyew. 

Yes, it’s quite far. You'd best take a taxi. 


xiéexie. 
Shyeh shyeh. 
Thanks. 


As Helayne starts to leave, the attendant comments on the skirt 
she’s wearing. 


Attendant: 


Helayne: 


fangxiang 


shijianbiao 
dizhY 


zuo chiza qiché 


Zuo gonggong 
qiché 


zuo féiji 


Xidojié, nide qunzi hén piaoliang. 

Shyaow jyeh, nee duh chwun dzuh hun pyaow 
lyahng. 

Miss, your skirt is very pretty. 


Nar de hua! 
Nar duh hwah! 
No, it's not really! 


Words to Know 


fahng shyahng directions 
dee too map 

shir jyan byaow timetable 
dee jir address 


dzwaw choo dzoo to take a taxi 
chee chuh 


dzwaw goong goong to take the bus 
chee chuh 


dzwaw fay jee to take an airplane 
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Getting direction about directions 


Knowing how to ask where you can find a particular place is the first step, 
but you also need to know how to get there. (Otherwise, why would you ask 
where it is in the first place, right?) Here’s the simplest way to find out: 

Qu zénme zou? (chyew dzummuh dzoe; How do I get 
to 2) 


Here are some examples of how to use this question pattern: 
Y Qa féijichiang zénme zou? (chyew fay jee chahng dzummuh dzoe; How 
do I get to the airport?) 


/ Qu tishiguan zénme z6u? (chyew too shoo gwahn dzummuh dzoe; How 
do I get to the library?) 


Y Qu xuéxiao zénme zou? (chyew shweh shyaow dzummuh dzoe,; How do | 
get to the school?) 


Answering “where” questions 


Short of using international sign language with a pantomime act, you may 
want to get a handle on some basic terms that indicate direction and loca- 
tion. Read on for a quick list: 

you (yo; right) 

Y zu0 (dzwau,; left) 

qian (chyan; front) 

hou (ho; back) 

Ii (lee; inside) 

wai (why; outside) 

shang (shahng; above) 

¥ xia (shyah; below) 

Y duimian (dway myan; opposite) 


 kaojin (kaow jeen; next to) 
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‘P 
. If you plan to indicate that something is inside, outside, above, below, in front 


of, or behind something else, you can use three different, completely inter- 
changeable word endings with any of the location words: 

¥ bian (byan) 

YY mian (myan) 

tou (toe) 
So, for example, if you want to say that the dog is outside, you can say it in 
any of the following ways: 

 Gou zai waimian. (go dzye why myan; The dog is outside.) 

 Gou zai waibian. (go dzye why byan; The dog is outside.) 

 Gou zai waitéu. (go dzye why toe; The dog is outside.) 
Sometimes you may have the need to use a more complex location expres- 
sion, such as when you don’t want to simply note where something is. Perhaps 


you want to tell someone where a certain action should take place. For exam- 
ple, if you want to say “Wait in front of the school,” here’s what you say: 


Qing ni zai xuéxiao qidnmian déng. (cheeng nee dzye shweh shyaow 
chyan myan dung; Please wait in front of the school.) 


In such cases, the verb déng (dung; to wait) comes after the specified loca- 
tion (xuéxiao qidnmian). Here are some other examples: 


Y Zai xuéxiao houmian déng. (dzye shweh shyaow ho myan dung; Wait in 
back of the school.) 
 Zai wuzi Ii chifan. (dzye woo dzuh lee chir fahn; Eat in the room.) 


 Zai tashaguan kanshi. (dzye too shoo gwahn kahn shoo; Read in the 
library.) 


Talkin’ the Talk 


(am Corey asks Casey for directions in Tainan. He wants to get to the 
post office. 


Corey: Qing wen, Casey, youju zai nar? 
Cheeng one, Casey, yo jyew dzye nar? 
Excuse me, Casey, where's the post office? 
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Casey: Youju jiu zai yinhang duimian. Guo lidng tido lu 
jit shi. 
Yo jyew jyo dzye een hahng dway myan. Gwaw 
lyahng tyaow loo jyo shir. 
The post office is right opposite the bank. If you go 
two more blocks it’s right there. 


Corey: Xiéxié. QU youju Zénme zdu? 
Shyeh shyeh. Chyew yo jyew dzummuh dzoe? 
Thank you. How should | walk to the post office? 
Casey: Wang nan zou. Yizhi zéu jiu dao le. 


Wahng nahn dzoe. Ee jir dzoe jyoe daow Iuh. 
Walk south. Go straight and you'll see it. 


Words to Know 


wang wahng toward 


dui mian dway myan opposite 


zai yinhang dzye een hahng opposite the bank 
duimian dway myan 


zou (zou It) dzoe (dzoe loo) to walk 

kai ché kye chuh to drive 

zud hudché zwaw hwaw chuh to take the train 
shang shahng to get on 


xia shyah to get off 


Giving Directions 


Are you the kind of know-it-all who thinks you’re pretty familiar with a foreign 
city by virtue of having pored over a couple of ditt (dee foo; maps) before 
arrival? If so, you may want to be the one giving directions on occasion 
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rather than just asking for them. Knowing your stuff comes in handy when 
you think the taxi driver is about to take you for a ride (figuratively, that is) 
because he figures you don’t know your way around town. 


If you want to jiao (/yaow; hail) a cab, say this to your hotel door attendant: 


W6 yao jiao jichéngché. (waw yaow jyaow jee chung chuh; | would like 
a taxi.) 


You can also say: 


W6 yao jiao chiizitché. (waw yaow jyaow choo dzoo chuh; I would like 
a taxi.) 


The two methods are interchangeable, just like saying “taxi” or “cab.” 


If you really do know your way around the city, you can instruct the taxi driver 
as to which gaostgonglu (gaow soo goong loo; freeway), gonglu (goong loo; 
highway), qiao (chyaow; bridge), or lu (loo; road) to take; where to turn the 


guaijiao (gwye jyaow,; corner); or which xiangzi (shyahng dzuh; alley or lane) 
to travel down. Or perhaps you want to avoid going over a particular tianqido 
(tyvan chyaow; overpass) or under a particular dixiadao (dee shyah daou; 
underpass). 


Wherever you want to go, you need to know a few key verbs to instruct the 
cab driver: 

gud (gwaw,; to pass) 

shang (shahng; to go up) 

¥ xia (shyah; to go down) 

you zhuan (yo jwan; turn right) 

YY zu6 zhuan (dzwaw jwan; turn left) 

zhi z6u (jir dzoe; go straight ahead) 


 zhuan wan (jwan wahn; turn around) 
If you don’t know an exact location, you can also convey less specific details: 


 fijin (foo jeen; near) 


¥ sizhou (suh joe; around) 
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Talkin’ the Talk 


Jon and Minnie discuss where they want to meet later today in 


Taiwan. 

Minnie: Women jintian xiawd& lidng dian zhong jian, hdo bu 
hao? 
Waw men jin tyan shyah woo lyahng dyan joong jyan, 
how boo how? 
Let's meet this afternoon at 2:00, okay? 

Jon: Hao. Ni yao zai nar jian? 
How. Nee yaow azye nar jyan? 
Okay. Where would you like to meet? 

Minnie: Women zai gugong bowuguan qianmian jian. 
Waw men dzye goo goong baw woo gwahn chyan 
myan jyan. 
Let's meet each other in front of the National Palace 
Museum. 

Jon: Hao, ythulr jian. 


How, ee hwar jyan. 
Okay, see you later. 


At around 1:30, Minnie leaves her hotel in downtown Taipei and 
asks for help hailing a cab. 


Minnie: Mafan ni bang wé jiao jichéngché? 
Mah fahn nee bahng waw jyaow jee chung chuh? 
May | trouble you to help me hail a cab? 


After she enters the cab, Minnie asks the taxi driver what route he 
plans to take to get to the National Palace Museum. 


Minnie: Ni hdo. W6 yao dao gugong bowuguan qu. Cong 
zher dao nar zénme z6u? 
Nee how. Waw yaow daow goo goong baw woo 
gwahn chyew. Tsoong jar daow nar dzummuh dzoe? 
Hello. I'd like to go to the National Palace Museum. 
How do you get there from here? 


Taxi Driver: Cong zhér women guo mdalu, wang you guai, zhi zou 
jiu: daole. 
Tsoong jar waw men gwaw mah loo, wahng yo gwye, 
jir dzoe jyo daow luh. 
From here we cross the avenue, make a right, and 
then go straight and we're there. 
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Words to Know 


céng ... dao tsoong ... daow from...to 
gud malt gwah mah loo cross the avenue 


mafan ny mah fahn nee excuse me 


yihutr jian ee hwahr jyan see you later 


Expressing Distances (Time 
and Space) with Li 


Even though you can use the céng . . . dao pattern to literally say “from here 
to there” (céng zhér dao nar; tsoong jar daow nar) when you want to indicate 
the distance from one place to another, you need to use the “distance from” 
coverb “li” (lee). The general sentence pattern looks something like this: 


Place word + li + place word + description of the distance 
For example: 


Y Gongyuan li tishiguan hén jin. (goong ywan lee too shoo gwan hun 
jeen; The park is very close to the library.) 


Y Wo jia li ni jia ting yuan. (waw jyah lee nee jyah teeng ywan; My home is 
really far from your home.) 


If you want to specify exactly how far one place is from another, you use the 
number of Ili (/ee; the Chinese equivalent of a kilometer) followed by the word 
Ii and then the word Iu (loo; literally: road). Whether you say si li lu (suh lee 
loo; 4 kilometers), ba Ii lu (bah lee loo; 8 kilometers), or érshisan Ii lu (are 
shir sahn lee loo; 23 kilometers), people know the exact distance when you 
use this pattern. You also have to use the word y6u (yo, to have) before the 
number of kilometers. If the answer includes an adjectival verb such as yuan 
Qwan,; far) or jin (jin; close) rather than a numerical distance, however, you 
don’t need to specify the number of kilometers or use the word you. 
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Check out the following sample questions and answers that use these new 
patterns: 


 Gongyuan li tishiguan dudme yuan? (goong ywan lee too shoo gwahn 
dwaw muh ywan; How far is the park from the library?) 

 Gongyuan li tishiiguan you ba Ii lu. (goong ywan lee too shoo gwahn yo 
bah lee loo; The park is 8 kilometers from the library.) 

Y Yinghang li ni jia duome jin? (eeng hahng lee nee jyah dwaw muh jin; 
How close is the bank from your home?) 


 Hén jin. Zhi yi Ii lu. (hun jin. jir ee lee loo; Very close. Just 1 kilometer.) 


You may have some other questions when you inquire about locations and 
distances: 


Yao duo chang shijian? (yvaow dwaw chahng shir jyan; How long will it 
take?) 


¥ Zou de dao ma? (dzoe duh daow mah; Can I walk there?) 


YY Zou de dao, z6u bi dao? (dzoe duh daow, dzoe boo daow; Can one walk 
there?) 


To indicate whether something is likely to happen or unlikely to be attained, 
the pattern you use includes potential complements. You do this by putting 
the words de (duh) and bu (boo) between the verb and the complement to 
indicate whether a positive or negative potential is involved. 


If you say “Ni kanjian,” you mean “you see.” If instead you say “Ni kan de 
jian ma?” you mean “Can you see?” And if you use the negative “bu” rather 
than the positive implication that goes with de to ask “Ni kan bt jian ma?” 
you mean “You can’t see?” Finally, if you use both positive and negative 
potential forms in the same breath by asking “Ni kan de jian, kan bd jian?” 
you mean “Can you see (or not)?” 


Here are some other examples of this pattern: 


¥ zuo wan (dzwaw wahn; to finish [doing something]) 
 zud de wan (dzwaw duh wahn; can finish) 
 zud bt wan (dzwaw boo wahn; can’t finish) 


YY zu6 de wan; zud bt wan? (dzwaw duh wahn; dzwaw boo wahn; can you 
finish it; can it be finished?) 


xi ganjing (she gahn jeeng; to wash [and make clean]) 
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xi de ganjing (she duh gahn jeeng; can be washed) 
xi bu ganjing (she boo gahn jeeng; can’t be washed) 


xi de ganjing; xi bu ganjing? (she duh gahn jeeng; she boo gahn jeeng; 
can you wash it; can it be washed?) 


When you ask for directions, the following questions may come in handy: 


~ Women zou de dao, z6u bi dao? (waw mun dzoe duh daow, dzoe boo 
daow;, Can we walk [to get there]?) 


ww Women lai de ji, lai bu ji? (waw mun lye duh jee, lye boo jee; Will we 
make it on time?) 


Discovering Ordinal Numbers 


Ever tell someone to make a right at the second jiaotong déng (jyaow toong 
dung; traffic light) or that your house is the third one on the left? 


You can’t simply use the numeral plus a classifier in Chinese, such as when 
you say san ge (sahn guh; three) of something. If you say san ge jiaotong 
déng (sahn guh jyaow toong dung), the person hears “three traffic lights.” If 
you want to say “the third traffic light,” you have to add the word “di” (dee) 
before the numeral to create di san ge jiaotong déng, which indicates the 
third traffic light. 


If you use an ordinal number followed by a noun, you must always have a 
classifier between them. You can’t combine di san (dee sahn; the third) with 
qiché (chee chuh; car). You have to put the classifier “ge” in between the 
number and the noun to say di san ge qiché (dee sahn guh chee chuh), mean- 
ing “the third car.” 


Creating ordinal numbers (numbers that indicate the order of things) in 
Chinese is quite easy. Just put di in front of the numeral: 

 diyi (dee ee; first) 

di ér (dee are; second) 

di san (dee sahn; third) 

 disi (dee suh; fourth) 

di wii (dee woo, fifth) 

di litt (dee lyoe; sixth) 
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¥ di qi (dee chee; seventh) 
di ba (dee bah; eighth) 
¥ dijiti (dee jyoe; ninth) 
di shi (dee shir; tenth) 


You may need to use these examples to give directions: 


di yi tido li (dee ee tyaow loo; the first street) 
¥ di ér ge fangzi (dee are guh fahng dzuh; the second house) 


 zuo bian di ba ge fangzi (dzwaw byan dee bah guh fahng dzuh; the 
eighth house on the left) 


Specifying Cardinal Points 
with Directional Coverbs 


\NG/ 
s* 


You can tell someone to go you (yo; right) or zu6 (dzwaw,; left) until you’re 
blue in the face, but sometimes the best way to give people directions is to 
point them the right way with the cardinal points: north, south, east, or west. 


In Chinese, however, you say them in this order: 


dong (doong; east) 
nan (nahn; south) 
xi (she; west) 
 béi (bay; north) 


To give more precise directions, you may have to use the following: 


dong béi (doong bay; northeast) 

¥ xi béi (she bay; northwest) 

dong nan (doong nahn; southeast) 

xi nan (she nahn; southwest) 
When it comes to indicating north, south, east, west, left, or right, you can 
use either -bian (byan) or -mian (myan) as a word ending, but not -t6u (fo), 


which you can use with other position words such as front, back, inside, and 
outside. 
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Giving directions often entails multiple instructions. You can’t always say 
“make a right and you’re there” or “go straight and you'll see it right in front 
of you.” Sometimes you have to use a common Chinese pattern for giving 
multiple directions. That pattern is: 


xian + Verb #1, zai + Verb #2 


This translates into “first you do X, and then you do Y.” Here are some 
examples: 


Xian wang dong zou, zai wang you zhuan. (shyan wahng doong dzoe, 
dzye wahng yo jwan; First walk east, and then turn right.) 


vy Xian zhi zou, zai wang xi zou. (shyan jir dzoe, dzye wahng she dzoe; 
First go straight, and then turn west.) 


Talkin’ the Talk 


George is walking around Shanghai looking for the Shanghai 
Museum. He begins to wonder if he’s going in the right direction, 
so he decides to ask a stranger how to get there. 


George: Qing wen, Shanghai bowuguan li zhéer hén yuan ma? 
Cheeng one, shahng hi baw woo gwahn lee jar hun 
ywan mah? 

Excuse me, is the Shanghai Museum very far from 
here? 


Stranger: Bu yuan. Shanghai bowuguan jiu zai rénmin da dao. 
Boo ywan. Shahng hi baw woo gwahn jyo dzye run 
meen dah daow. 

It’s not far at all. The Shanghai Museum is on the 
Avenue of the People. 


George: Rénmin da dao li zhér duome yuan? 
Run meen dah daow lee jar dwaw muh ywan? 
How far is the Avenue of the People from here? 


Stranger: Rénmin da dao li zhér zhi you yi Ii lu zudyou. 
Run meen dah daow lee jar jir yo ee lee loo dzwaw yo. 
The Avenue of the People is only about 1 kilometer 
from here. 


George: Cong zhér z6u de dao, zéu bu dao? 
Tsoong jar dzoe duh daow, dzoe boo daow? 
Can | walk there from here? 
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Stranger: 


George: 


Stranger: 


xian...zai... 
féichang ganxié 
méi shi 

kénding 


Vv.“ 
zuoyou 


béwtiguan 


Kénding zéu de dao. Ni xian wang nan zou, zai di ér 
tiado lu wang xi zhuan. Di yi ge lou jit shi. 

Kun deeng dzoe duh daow. Nee shyan wahng nahn 
dzoe, dzye dee are tyaow loo wahng she jwan. Dee 
ee guh low jyoe shir. 

It's certainly walkable. Walk north first, and then turn 
west at the second street. It'll be the first building 
you see. 


Féichang ganxieé nl. 

Fay chahng gahn shyeh nee. 

I'm extremely grateful (for your help). 
Méi shi. 

May shir. 

It's nothing. 


Words to Know 


shyan...dzye... first ...then... 
fay chahng gahn shyeh many thanks 
may shir it’s nothing 

kun deeng definitely 
dzwaw yo approximately 


baw woo gwahn museum 


If you get lost in any city in mainland China, you can often get back on track 
by asking where “Zhongshan Lt” (joong shahn loo) or “Jiéfang Lu” (jyeh 
fahng loo) is. “Zhongshan,” literally meaning the middle mountain, refers to 
the birthplace of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, founder of the modern Chinese Republic in 
1911. “Jiéfang,” on the other hand, means “liberation,” referring to the “liber- 


ation” of the mainland by the Communists in 1949. “Li” just means “road.” 
Generally, these streets are located in the middle of town. They serve as the 
Chinese equivalent of “Main Street” in “Anytown, U.S.A.” Always a safe bet. 
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Fun & Games 


According to the illustration below, say in Chinese which cardinal direction these 
buildings are located in. (See Appendix C for the answers.) 


School Post Office 


Bank 


A. School: 
B. Post Office: 
C. Bank: 


D. House: 


Chapter 13 
Staying at a Hotel 


In This Chapter 
Booking your room reservation 
Checking in upon arrival 
Requesting hotel service 


Packing your bags and paying your bill 


Te: right liigu&n (/yew gwahn; hotel) can make or break a vacation. 
Whether you stay in a capital city or a little backwater town with only 
one liiguan to its name, you still need to know how to check in, check out, 
and ask for anything you need in between (including the check). This chapter 
runs you through the gamut of booking your hotel, checking in at the front 
desk, checking out at the designated time, and dealing with all sorts of issues 
that may come up in between. 


First, however, I have an astounding fact for you: You have not one, not two, 
but as many as five ways to say the word “hotel” in Chinese: 

 liiguan (lyew gwahn; hotel) 

 fandian (fahn dyan,; literally: a place for meals) 

4 jitidian (jyo dyan, literally: a place for wine) 

 zhaodaisu6 (jaow dye swaw,; literally: a place to receive people) 


 binuan (been gwahn, literally: a place for guests) 


Making a Room Reservation 


Thinking of yuding (yew deeng; reserving) a hotel fangjian (fahng jyan; 
room)? What kind do you want? A danrén fangjian (dahn run fahng jyan; 
single room) all for yourself? A shuangrén fangjian (shwahng run fahng jyan; 
double room) for you and your special someone? Or perhaps a penthouse 
taojian (faow jyan; suite) for a special occasion like your 50th wedding 
zhounian (joe nyan; anniversary)? 
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Whatever the occasion and whatever kind of room you want, you need to 
know how to make a reservation. Just make sure you know your yusuan (yew 
swan; budget) in advance (and stick to it). You’re sure to find a decent hotel 
no matter the price range if you spend some time checking out the competi- 
tion. Oh, and when you do finally pick up your phone to reserve a room, 
make sure you have your xinyong ka (sheen yoong kah; credit card) in front 
of you (see Chapter 11 for more money talk). 


Here are some questions you may want to ask over the phone as you begin 
the search for your Iixiang (lee shyahng; ideal) hotel: 


 Nimen hai you fangjian ma? (nee mun hi yo fahng jyan mah; Do you 
have any rooms available?) 

 Nimen fangjian de jiagé shi dudshao? (nee mun fahng jyan duh jyah guh 
shir dwaw shaow; How much are your rooms?) 

WoO yao yige fangjian zhu liang ge wanshang. (waw yaow ee guh fahng 
jyan joo lyahng guh wahn shahng; Vd like a room for two nights.) 

 Nimen shou bi shou xinyong ka? (nee men show boo show sheen yoong 
kah; Do you accept credit cards?) 

You méiydu shangwi zhongxin? (yo mayo shahng woo joong sheen; Is 
there a business center?) 

 Nimen de fangjian you méiydu wanglud lianjié? (nee men duh fahng 
jyan yo mayo wahng lwaw lyan jyeh; Do your rooms have Internet 
access?) 


You have many kinds of rooms to choose from, depending on your budget 
and your unique needs: 
 yige anjing de fangjian (ee guh ahn jeeng duh fahng jyan; a quiet room) 
 yige guangxian hao de fangjian (ee guh gwahng shyan how duh fahng 
jyan; a bright room) 
 yige chao hai de fangjian (ee guh chaow hi duh fahng jyan; a room with 
an ocean view) 
 yige chao yuanzi de fangjian (ee guh chaow ywan dzuh duh fahng jyan; a 
room facing the courtyard) 
 yige you kéngtido de fangjian (ee guh yo koong tyaow duh fahng jyan; a 
room with air conditioning) 
 yige dai yangtai de fangjian (ee guh dye yahng tye duh fahng jyan; a 
room with a balcony) 
 yige bu xiyan de fangjian (ee guh boo she yan duh fahng jyan; a non- 
smoking room) 
Y yige fangbian canji rén de fangjian (ee guh fahng byan tsahn jee run duh 
fahng jyan; a room equipped for handicapped people) 
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Talkin’ the Talk 


Elly calls a well-known hotel chain in Hong Kong to make a three- 
day reservation for his whole family. The hotel clerk quickly 
answers his call. 


Elly: Qing wen, nimen fangjian de jiagé shi dudshdo? 
Cheeng one, nee men fahng jyan duh jyah guh shir 
dwaw shaow? 

May | ask, how much are your rooms? 


Hotel Clerk: Women de fangjian yi tian wanshang yi bai wi shi 
kuai méi yuan. 
Waw men duh fahng jyan ee tyan wahn shahng ee 
bye woo shir kwye may ywan. 
Our rooms are $150 U.S. dollars a night. 


Elly: Na shi danrén fangjian hai shi shuangrén fangjian de 
jiagé? 
Nah shir dahn run fahng jyan hi shir shwahng run 
fahng jyan duh jyah guh? 
Is that the price of a single room or a double? 


Hotel Clerk: Danrén fangjian hé shuangrén fangjian de jiagé dou 
yiyang. 
Dahn run fahng jyan huh shwahng run fahng jyan 
duh jyah guh doe ee yahng. 
The price of our single and double rooms is the same. 


Elly: Ho jile. W6 yao lidngge danrén fangjian yige 
shuangrén fangjian. 
How jee Iuh. Waw yaow lyahng guh dahn run fahng 
jyan ee guh shwahng run fahng jyan. 
Great. I'd like two single rooms and one double. 


Hotel Clerk: Méiyéu wenti. Nimen yao dai ji ge wanshang? 
Mayo one tee. Nee men yaow dye jee guh wahn 
shahng? 

No problem. How many nights will you be staying? 


Elly: Yigong san ge wanshang. 
Ee goong sahn guh wahn shahng. 
Altogether three nights. 


Hotel Clerk: Hao. Na yigong jit bai kuai. 
How. Nah ee goong jyo bye kwye. 
Very well. That will be $900 altogether. 
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Words to Know 


danrén fangjian dahn run fahng jyan _— single room 


shuangrén fangjian shwahng run fahng double room 


jyan 


suite 


taojian 


taow jyan 


yigong ee goong altogether 


ylyang ee yahng the same 


jiagé jyah guh 


huh 


price 
and 
doe both; all 


they’re both the 
same 


doe ee yahng 


dye to stay 


The coverb hé (huh; and), along with the noun that always follows it, pre- 
cedes the main verb or adjective of a sentence. Some synonyms of hé are 
gén (gun), yii (yew), and tong (toong), although tong translates more closely 
as “with.” 


Hotel or apartment? 


China's booming economy has become a magnet 
for foreign businesses, and scores of foreign 
business people have begun taking up resi- 
dence there. Because living in mainland China 
can be quite expensive and nice apartments 
that don’t come with long waiting lists are hard 
to come by, many foreigners optto stay in a per- 
manent hotel room or a serviced apartment 


connected to a foreign-run hotel. A friend of 
mine in Shanghai rents out his nice-sized apart- 
ment for $2,000 U.S. dollars a month, compara- 
ble to the rent of major U.S. cities like New York 
or Chicago. And you can expect the hotels to 
run $150 per night, just like in metropolitan U.S. 
cities. 
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Checking In Before Vou Hit the Pool 


Aaahhh, Yazh6u (yah joe; Asia)! Its allure often begins as soon as you pull up 
to the front entrance and walk through the hotel door. You may even find 
yourself mysteriously lingering a bit in the dating (dah teeng; lobby), visually 
casing the joint long enough to take in all sorts of amenities. The luxuries at 
your disposal may include the following: 


 youyongchi (yo yoong chir; swimming pool) 

 dianshi (dyan shir; television) 

YY ganxi fiiwt (gahn she foo woo; dry cleaning service) 

 huiya anmochi (hway yah ahn maw chir; jacuzzi) 

 tiyuguan (fee yew gwahn; gym) 

 shangwi zhongxin (shahng woo joong sheen; business center) 


 liiguan fandian (/yew gwahn fahn dyan; hotel restaurant) 


Before you can take advantage of these conveniences, however, you have to 
officially banli razht: sh6uxti (bahn lee roo joo show shyew; check in). You 
don’t want to be caught red handed running in the tlyiiguan or relaxing in the 
huiya anm6chi unless you’re a bona fide guest, right? (Don’t answer that.) 


When you walk up to the fandian qiantai (fahn dyan chyan tye; reception 
desk), you'll invariably find yourself needing to say one of the following 
sentences: 


Wo yijing yiding le fangjian. (waw ee jeeng yew deeng luh fahng jyan; 
I already made a reservation.) 


WO méiyou yuding fangjian. (waw mayo yew deeng fahng jyan; | don’t 
have a reservation.) 


 Nimen hai you fangjian ma? (nee men hi yo fahng jyan mah; Do you 
have any rooms available?) 


If you’re in luck, the hotel will have at least one kong (koong; empty, vacant) 
fangjian (fahng jyan; room). If the hotel has no available space, you'll hear 
“Duibtiqi, women kéman le.” (dway boo chee, waw men kuh mahn luh; Sorry, 
there are no vacancies/we’re full.) 


The qiantai fawtyuan (chyan tye foo woo ywan; front desk clerk) will ask you 
to tian (tyan; fill out) a couple of biado (byaow; forms) to book your room, so 
have a gangbi (gahng bee; pen) and some form of zhéngjian (jung jyan; ID) 
ready — especially your htzzhao (hoo jaow; passport). Voila! You’re officially 
a hotel kérén (kuh run; guest). 
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After you successfully manage to check in, a xingliyuan (sheeng lee ywan; 
porter/bell boy) immediately appears to help take your xingli (sheeng lee; 
luggage) to your fangjian. After he lets you in, he’ll give you the yaoshi 

(vaow shir; key) if you didn’t get it from the qiantaéi fawtyudn downstairs. 


Now you can finally xitxi (shyo she; take a rest) and maybe even fall asleep. 
Before you do, however, you may want to put in for a wake-up call. All you 
have to say is 


Qing ni jiao w6 gichuang. (cheeng nee jyaow waw chee chwahng, literally: 
Please call me to get out of bed.) 


Talkin’ the Talk 


> Beverly arrives in Taiwan and wants to check into a hotel in down- 
town Taipei, but the clerk informs her that the hotel has no 


vacancy. 


Beverly: Ni hdo. Qing wen, nimen hai you fangjian ma? 
Nee how. Cheeng one, nee men hi yo fahng jyan 
mah? 

Hello. May | ask, do you have any rooms available? 


Clerk: Duibuqi, women jintian keman le. Méiyéu kong 
fangjian le. 
Dway boo chee, waw men jin tyan kuh mahn luh. 
Mayo koong fahng jyan luh. 
I'm sorry, but we're full today. There aren't any vacant 
rooms. 


Beverly: Zaogao! Ni néng bu néng tuijian biéde Iigudn? 
Dzaow gaow! Nee nung boo nung tway jyan byeh 
duh lyew gwahn? 

Rats! Could you perhaps recommend another hotel 
then? 


Clerk: Kéyl. Gébi de liguan you k6ng fangjian. Ni zui hdo 
z6u guo qu shi shi kan. 
Kuh yee. Guh bee duh lyew gwahn yo koong fahng 
jyan. Nee dzway how dzoe gwaw chyew shir shir 
kahn. 
Yes. The hotel next door has vacancies. You may as 
well walk over there and have a look. 


Beverly: Xiexie. 
Shyeh shyeh. 
Thank you. 
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Words to Know 


duibuigi dway boo chee I'm sorry 


Za0gao dzaow gaow rats!/what a shame 
tuijian tway jyan recommend 
biéde byeh duh other 

lyew gwahn hotel 


guh bee next door 


Taking Advantage of Hotel Service 


Uh oh... you’re finally ensconced in your big, beautiful hotel room when you 
discover that the mén sud bii shang (mun swaw boo shahng; door doesn’t lock) 
and the kongtiao huai le (Roong tyaow hwye luh; air conditioning doesn’t 
work). To make matters worse, your chuanghu da bu kai (chwahng hoo dah 
boo kye; window won't open). Heat wave! It may be hard to believe, but in 
addition to all that, your mat6éng dtzhule (mah toong doo joo luh; toilet is 
clogged). Time to call the nearest kéfang fiwityudn (kuh fahng foo woo ywan; 
hotel housekeeper) and yell for help. 


You may want the kéfang fiwayuan to song (soong; send) the following 
items right over: 

Y chuifengji (chway fung jee; hair dryer) 

 maotan (maow tahn; blanket) 

 zhéntoéu (jun toe; pillow) 

 maojin (maow jeen; towel) 

YY wéishéngzhi (way shung jir; toilet paper) 
Call quick if the following pieces of equipment are huaile (hwye luh; broken) 
and need immediate fixing: 

 nuangi (nwan chee; heater) 


 kongtido (koong tyaou, air conditioner) 
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YY matong (mah toong; toilet) 
 kaiguan (kye gwahn,; light switch) 
 chazuo (chah dzwau, electric outlet) 
% yaokong qi (vaow koong chee; remote control) 
Maybe you just need someone to dasao fangjian (dah saow fahng jyan; clean 


the room). Oh well. Even the best hotels need some tweaking every now and 
then. 


You interact with many different employees on any given hotel stay: 


Y fawitai jingli (foo woo tye jeeng lee; concierge) 

Y zongjingli (dzoong jeeng lee; general manager) 

 zhili jingli (joo lee jeeng lee; assistant manager) 
 fawiyuan lingban (foo woo ywan leeng bahn; bell captain) 


 fawtyuan (foo woo ywan; attendant) 


Hey! I almost forgot one of the best kinds of service you can take advantage 
of on occasion . .. room service! Before you decide to order room service 
for food, however, just remember that it’s often gui liang béi (gway lyahng 
bay; twice as expensive) as dining in the liiguan fandian (/yew gwahn fahn 
dyan; hotel restaurant), because the service is more fangbian (fahng byan; 
convenient). 


To make a comparison by saying that something is a number of times more 
expensive than something else, you first use the word gui (gway, expensive), 
followed by the number of times you think it’s more expensive and the word 
béi (bay; roughly translated as “times”). You can compare the relative cost of 
two products or services by using the word bi (bee; compared to) in the fol- 
lowing pattern: 


X bi Y gui # béi 
Here are some examples: 


Y Zuo chiziché bi zu6 gonggong qiché gui wii béi. (zwaw choo dzoo 
chuh bee dzwaw goong goong chee chuh gway woo bay; Taking a cab is 
five times more expensive than taking the bus.) 


Y Théitiao qunzi bi néige gui shi béi. (ay tyaow chwun dzuh bee nay guh 
gway shir bay; This skirt is 10 times more expensive than that one.) 


Every hotel room in China has a large flask of boiling water that you can use 
to make tea or for drinking water. Never drink directly from the tap. You can 
brush your teeth with tap water, because you just spit it out. Local Chinese 
don’t dare drink the tap water either, so you’re in good company. 
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Talkin’ the Talk 


David enters his hotel room after he checks in, only to discover the 
bathroom faucet is broken. He calls for housekeeping and a few 
minutes later hears a knock on his door. 


Housekeeper: Kéfang fawuyuan! 
Kuh fahng foo woo ywan! 
Housekeeping! 


David: Qing jin! 

Cheeng jin! 

Come on in! 
Housekeeper: You shénme wenti? 


Yo shummuh one tee? 
What seems to be the trouble? 


David: Zhéige shuiléngtou huaile. Yé méiydu reshul. 
Jay guh shway loong toe hwye luh. Yeah mayo 
ruh shway. 

This faucet is broken. There’s also no hot water. 


Housekeeper: Hén duibuqi. Mashang song shuinudngong 
guolai kankan. 
Hun dway boo chee. Mah shahng soong shway 
nwan goong gwaw lye kahn kahn. 
I'm so sorry. We'll send a plumber right away to 
have a look. 


David: Xiexie. 
Shyeh shyeh. 
Thank you. 


As the housekeeper starts to leave, David suddenly remembers 
some other things that the housekeeper may be able to take care 
of as long as she’s there. 


David: Xidojié, nimen you méiydu xilyt fawu? 
Shyaow jyeh, nee men yo mayo she ee foo woo? 
Miss, do you have any laundry service? 


Housekeeper: You. 
Yo. 
Yes we do. 
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David: Hao jile. Jintian kéyi ba zhe xié yifu xf hdo ma? 
How jee Iuh. Jin tyan kuh yee bah jay shyeh ee 
foo she how mah? 

Great. Can | have these clothes cleaned today? 


Housekeeper: Kéyi. 
Kuh yee. 
Yes. 


David: Yougqishi zhéige widian. Néng bunéng qudiao? 
Yo chee shir jay guh woo dyan. Nung boo nung 
chyew dyaow? 

Especially this stain. Can it be removed? 


Housekeeper: Méiyéu wenti. 
Mayo one tee. 
No problem. 

David: Hao. Xiexieé. 


How. Shyeh shyeh. 
Great. Thanks. 


Words to Know 


qing jin cheeng jin come in, please 
x! she to wash 
youqishi yo chee shir especially 
widian woo dyan stain 

x Xv 
qudiao chyew dyaow erase; remove 
méiyou wenti mayo one tee no problem 
xlyt fawt she ee foo woo laundry service 


mashang mah shahng immediately 


shuYnuangong shway nwan goong plumber 
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pl SPe As you can see in the previous Talkin’ the Talk section, the coverb ba often 
§ % appears right after the subject of the sentence, separating it from the direct 
© object, which is always something concrete rather than an abstract idea. It 
separates the indirect and direct objects. 


Instead of having the following sentence pattern: 

Subject + Verb + Complement (+ Indirect Object) + Object 
You have: 

Subject + ba + Object + Verb + Complement (+ Indirect Object) 
Here are some examples: 


WO ba shi jié géi ni. (waw bah shoo jyeh gay nee; I'll loan you the book.) 


Y Qing ni ba bénzi na géi ldoshi. (cheeng nee bah bun dzuh nah gay laow 
shir; Please give the notebook to the teacher.) 


Checking Out Before Heading Out 


That oh-so-depressing time has come again. Time to say zaijian (dzye jyan; 
goodbye). Time to téngchti (tuhng choo; vacate) your hotel fangjian (fahng 
jyan; room) and tuifang (tway fahng; check out). 


You may need to say some of the following as you begin the end of your stay: 


 W6 yao fu zhang. (waw yaow foo jahng; I'd like to pay the bill.) 

 Nimen jiéshou shénme xinyong ka? (nee men jyeh show shummuh 
sheen yoong kah; Which credit cards do you accept?) 

 Thé bushi wéde zhangdan. (jay boo shir waw duh jahng dahn; This isn’t 
my bill.) 

Wo bi yinggai fi zhé xiang. (waw boo eeng gye foo jay shyahng; 

I shouldn’t be charged for this.) 

Y Jiézhang yihou wo néng binéng ba baogu6 lit zai qiantai? (jyeh jahng 
ee ho waw nung boo nung bah baow gwaw lyo dzye chyan tye; After 
checking out, may I leave my bags at the front desk?) 

You méiyou qi feijichang de banché? (yo mayo chyew fay jee chahng 
duh ban chuh; Is there a shuttle to the airport?) 
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Talkin’ the Talk 


Sandy is ready to check out after his three-day stay at a five-star 
hotel in Shanghai. He approaches the reception clerk to check out. 


Sandy: Ni hdo. W6 jintian yao tuifang, sudy/ yao fu zhang. 
Nee how. Waw jin tyan yaow tway fahng, swaw yee 
yaow foo jahng. 

Hello. I'd like to check out today, so I'd like to pay the 
bill. 


Clerk: Qing wen, nin de fangjian haoma shi dudshdo? 
Cheeng one, neen duh fahng jyan how mah shir 
dwaw shaow? 

May | ask, what's your room number? 


Sandy: Wlinglit hao fangjian. 
Woo leeng lyo how fahng jyan. 
Room # 506. 

Clerk: Hao. Zhé shi ninde zhangdan. Yigong yiqian wubai 
kuai. 


How. Jay shir neen duh jahng dahn. Ee goong ee 
chyan woo bye kwye. 
Okay. This is your bill. It’s altogether $1,500. 


Sandy pays the bill with his credit card. 
Sandy: Zhe shi women fangjian de yaoshi. 


Jay shir waw mun fahng jyan duh yaow shir. 
This is my room key. 


Clerk: Xiexie. 
Shyeh shyeh. 
Thank you. 

Sandy: Jiézhang yihou w6 néng bunéng ba baogué lit zai 
qiantai? 


Jyeh jahng ee ho waw nung boo nung bah baow 
gwaw lyo dzye chyan tye? 

After checking out, may | leave my bags at the front 
desk? 


Clerk: Kéyi. Méiyéu wenti. 
Kuh yee. Mayo one tee. 
Yes. No problem. 


tuifang 


zhangdan 


jié zhang 


fangjia 
Vv 
sudyl 


yaoshi 
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Words to Know 


tway fahng 
jahng dahn 
jyeh jahng 
fahng jya 
swaw yee 


yaow shir 


check out 

bill 

figure out the bill 
room charge 

so; therefore 


key 
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/Fun & Games 
J 
Fill in the blanks, using the following words: tuifang, zhangdan, fangjian, 
keman, gichuang. See the answer key in Appendix C. 
1. Nimen de you méiyou wangluo lianjié? 
Do your rooms have Internet access? 
2. Duibiigqi, women le. 
I'm sorry, we have no vacancies. 
3. Qing ni jiao wo 
Please give me a wake up call. 
4. Zhé bushi wode 
This isn’t my bill. 
5, Wo jintian yao 


I'd like to check out today. 


Chapter 14 
Transportation 


In This Chapter 
Traveling by plane 
Surviving customs 
Getting around town 


[evens halfway around the world to Zhénggu6 (joong gwaw; China) can 
be a long haul. Knowing the magic traveling words and phrases in 
Chinese can make your journey as efficient and shiifu (shoo foo; comfortable) 
as possible. This chapter helps you make your way around the féijichang 
(fay jee chahng; airport) and the féiji (fay jee; airplane), survive the haiguan 
(hi gwahn; customs) experience, and board different types of jiaotong (yaow 
toong; transportation) after you reach your destination. 


Flying Around the Airport 


Consider yourself a veteran traveler just because you’ve been all through 
Ouzh6u (oh joe; Europe) and the Americas? Well, my friend, you’re in for a 
rude awakening. When it comes to finding your way around China, English, or 
any other Western language, does you little good. You spend a lot of unpro- 
ductive time trying to interpret the signs to get some sense of which line to 
stand in and where to go next at the airport. You need to at least know the 
Pinyin (pin yin; literally: spelled the way it sounds) romanization system, if 
not Chinese characters themselves. If you don’t, you’ll be up a creek without 
a paddle. You may end up following the guy next to you, even if it takes you 
to the bathroom rather than baggage claims. (See Chapter 1 for more about 
the pinyin system of spelling Chinese words.) 
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Good move to get a head start by reading Chinese For Dummies in advance of 
your trip. You can bone up on some essential words and phrases before the 
whole airport experience makes you want to get right back on the next plane 
bound for home. 


Making it past the check-in counter 


Ready to banli déngji shduxt (bahn lee duhng jee show shyew; check in)? 
After lugging your bags up to this point, you finally get to tu6ytin (twaw yewn; 
check) your xingli (sheeng lee; luggage). You receive a déngjipai (duhng jee 
pye; boarding pass) at the check-in counter, at which point you’re ready to 
make your way to the appropriate chuk6u (choo ko; gate), taking only your 
shouti xingli (show tee sheeng lee; carry-on luggage). 


All sorts of questions may be running through your mind about now. Here are 
some basic phrases that may come in handy during check in: 


Wo xiang yao kao guoddao de wéizi. (waw shyahng yaow cow gwaw 
daow duh way dzuh; I'd like an aisle seat.) 


Wo xiang yao kao chuang de wéizi. (waw shyahng yaow cow chwahng 
duh way dzuh; I'd like a window seat.) 


Wo xiang tudyiin xingli. (waw shyahng twaw yewn sheeng lee; I'd like to 
check my luggage.) 


 Féiji fi dian qiféi? (fay jee jee dyan chee fay; What time does it depart?) 


“ Wode hangban haoma shi dudshao? (waw duh hahng bahn how mah 
shir dwaw shaow; What’s my flight number?) 


Y Zai ji hao mén houji? (dzye jee how mun ho jee; Which gate do we leave 
from?) 


After you check in, you may encounter all sorts of unpleasant surprises. 
Perhaps the plane can’t zhéngdian qiféi (juhng dyan chee fay; depart on 
time) after all and the airline must tuichi (tway chir; postpone) your depar- 
ture or qiixiao (chyew shyaou,; cancel) it altogether. Maybe the tianqi (tyan 
chee; weather) is causing the problems. Better that than a kongbu fénzi 
(koong boo fun dzuh; terrorist) scare in this day and age, right? 
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Talkin’ the Talk 


Gordon is checking in at the airport in New York for a business trip 
to Beijing. He shows his ticket and passport to the zhiyuan (jir ywan; 


agent) and checks his luggage. 


Zhiyuan: Nin hao. Qing chashi ninde jipiao. 
Neen how. Cheeng choo shir neen duh jee pyaow. 
Hello. Your ticket, please. 


Gordon: Jiu zai zher. 
Jyo dzye jar. 
Here it is. 


Zhiyuan: Nin shi bu shi qu Béijing? Néng kankan ninde 
huzhao ma? 
Neen shir boo shir chyew bay jeeng? Nuhng kahn 
kahn neen duh hoo jaow mah? 
Are you going to Beijing? May | see your passport? 


Gordon: Kéyi. 
Kuh yee. 
Here you are. 


Zhiyuan: You ji jian xingli? 
Yo jee jyan sheeng lee? 
How many suitcases do you have? 


Gordon: W6 y6éu sange xiangzi. 
Waw yo sahn guh shyahng dzuh. 
| have three suitcases. 


Zhiyuan: You méiyéu shéuti xingli? 
Yo mayo show tee sheeng lee? 
Do you have any carry-on luggage? 


Gordon: W6 zhi you yige gongwénbao. 
Waw jir yo ee guh goong one baow. 
| have only one briefcase. 


Zhiyuan: Hao. Nin yao kao guddao de weizi haishi yao kao 
chuang de weizi? 
How. Neen yow cow gwaw daow duh way dzuh hi 
shir yaow cow chwahng duh way dzuh? 
Alright. Would you like an aisle or a window seat? 
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Gordon: 


Zhiyuan: 


Gordon: 


Zhiyuan: 


Gordon: 


Zhiyuan: 


W6 xiang yao kao guodao de weéizi. 
Waw shyahng yaow cow gwaw daow duh way dzuh. 
I'd like an aisle seat. 


Hao. Zhai shi ninde déngjipai. Qu Béijing de 108 ci 
banji, 19 pai, B zuo. 

How. Jay shir neen duh duhng jee pye. Chyew bay 
jeeng duh ee bye leeng bah tsuh bahn jee, shir jyo 
pye, B dzwaw. 

Fine. Here's your boarding pass. Flight #108 to 
Beijing, Row 19, Seat B. 


xiéexie. 
Shyeh shyeh. 
Thanks. 


Zhe shi ninde xingli lingqudan. Daole Béijing yihou 
kéyt lingqt ninde xingli. 

Jay shir neen duh sheeng lee leeng chyew dahn. Dow 
luh bay jeeng ee ho kuh yee leeng chyew neen duh 
sheeng lee. 

Here are your luggage claim tags. After you arrive in 
Beijing, you can claim your luggage. 


Xiéxie. 
Shyeh shyeh. 
Thanks. 


Zhu nin yi lu ping an. 
Joo neen ee loo peeng ahn. 
Have a nice trip. 


gudnei 

gudji 

piao 

huzhao 
qianzhéng 
daoda 

qiféi 

mén or chikdu 
shdutt xingli 
gongwénbado 
ingqtidan 
fangjin zudwei dixia 


téuding shangfang 
de xinglicang 


yi lt ping an 


gwaw hay 
gwaw jee 

pyaow 

hoo jaow 

chyan juhng 

dow dah 

chee fay 

mun or choo ko 
show tee sheeng lee 
goong one baow 
leeng chyew dahn 


fahng jeen dzwaw way 
dee shyah 


toe deeng shahng 
fahng duh sheeng 
lee tsahng 


ee loo peeng ahn 


Boarding your flight 


Okay! You’re all set to board the plane. Are you lucky enough to sit in the 
toudéngcang (foe duhng tsahng; first class) section, or do you have to sit in 
jingjicang (jeeng jee tsahng; economy class) the whole time? Either way, inter- 
national flights no longer have a chOuyan qii (cho yan chyew; smoking area), 
so if you indulge in that sort of thing, you’ll have to white-knuckle it for the 


next 10 hours or so. 
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Words to Know 


domestic 
international 
ticket 

passport 

visa 

arrivals 
departures 

gate 

carry-on luggage 
briefcase 
luggage claim tag 


fit under the seat 


overhead 
compartment 


have a good trip 
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In the meantime, here are some people you see get on the plane before you 
(at least I hope you do): 


 jiashiyuan (jyah shih ywan; pilot) 
A jizii (jee dzoo; crew) 


 chéngwiyuan (chung woo ywan, flight attendants) 


And if you’re like me, you get worried about some things as the plane begins 
to taxi down the runway: 


 qiféi (chee fay; take off) 
 qilit (chee lyo; turbulence) 


Y zhudlu (jwaw loo; landing) 


Aaah! I get nervous just thinking about them. It’s okay, though. The chéng- 
wuyuan are on to people like you and me. That’s why they make sure to tell 
you before takeoff where the jiishéngyi (jyo shung ee; life vests) and finji 
chik6u (jin jee choo ko; emergency exits) are located. You may also hear 
them bark out the following instructions, if you haven’t already managed to 
tune everything out: 


 Jijin nide anquandai. (jee jin nee duh ahn chwan dye; Fasten your seat 
belt.) 


Bu zhiin chouyan. (600 jwun cho yan; No smoking permitted.) 


Ba zuoyi kaobéi fangzhi. (bah dzwaw ee cow bay fahng jir; Put your seat 
back to the upright position.) 


Ba tu6pan canzhu6 shou qiladi. (bah twaw pahn tsahn jwaw show chee 
lye; Put your tray table back.) 

 Ruguod kéngqi yali you bianhua, yangqizhao hui zidong luoxia. (roo 
gwaw koong chee yah lee yo byan hwah, yahng chee jaow hway dzuh 
doong lwaw shyah; If there’s any change in air pressure, the oxygen mask 
will automatically drop down.) 


If you’re not a nervous flyer, you'll probably spend all your time listening to 
yinyué (een yweh; music) through the érji (are jee; headset), flipping pindao 
(peen daou, dials) on the radio or dianshi tai (dyan shir tye; channels) on the 
television, or trying to shuijiao (shway jyaow; sleep). Hopefully the flight is 
showing a good dianying (dyan yeeng; movie) on such a long trip. But if the 
show is boring, at least it may help you shuijiao. 
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MY She 
KY, % You use the coverb ba (bah) when you want to put the object right up front 


7 % before you state the verb that tells what you did or will do with the object. 
= (See Chapter 13 for more on this unique coverb.) 


Talkin’ the Talk 


Carl asks an agent in the boarding area if his flight will be on time. 


Carl: Qing wen, women de féijt hui buhui zhéngdian qiféi? 
Cheeng one, waw mun duh fay jee hway boo hway 
juhng dyan chee fay? 

Excuse me, but will our plane be departing on time? 


Agent: Hén duibudf/. Féijl yao tuichi chabuduo bange xidoshi. 
Hun dway boo chee. Fay jee yaow tway chir chah boo 
dwaw bahn guh shyaow shir. 

I'm very sorry. Takeoff has been postponed for about 
a half an hour. 


Carl: Zaogao! 


Dzaow gaow! 
That's awful! 


Words to Know 


zhéngdian juhng dyan on time 


chabuidud chah boo dwaw _— about; almost (approximately) 


Vv“ . 
zuoyou dzwaw yo approximately 


Za0gao dzow gow that’s awful! 
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Going through customs 


If you survive all the tuanlit (twan lyo; turbulence) and the boring dianying 
(dyan yeeng; movie) on your long flight without having a breakdown, good 
for you! The next test you have to survive is the haiguan (hi gwahn; customs) 
experience. After you get to customs, you see many haiguan guanyuan 

(hi gwahn gwahn ywan; customs officers), none of whom may ding Yingyii 
(doong eeng yew; understand English). Table 14-1 lists the items you need to 
have ready at customs. The following phrases should come in handy, too: 


Ni dong Yingyii ma? (nee doong eeng yew mah; Do you understand 
English?) 

WO shi Méiguo rén. (waw shir may gwaw run; ’'m American.) 

Wd shi Yingguo rén. (waw shir eeng gwaw run; I’m British.) 

 W6 shi Jianada rén. (waw shir jyah nah dah run; ’'m Canadian.) 


Y Xishoujian zai nar? (she show jyan dzye nar; Where are the restrooms?) 


Table 14-1 Items to Have Ready at Customs 
Chinese Word(s) Pronunciation English Word(s) 
rujing déngji ka roo jeeng duhng jee kah arrival card 
chijing déngji ka choo jeeng duhng jee kah departure card 
jiankang zhéng jyan kahng jung health certificate 
shénbao de wupin shun baow duh woo peen articles to declare 
xiangyan shyahng yan cigarettes 

jiu jyo alcohol 

bao baow bag 

xiangzi shyahng dzuh suitcase 

xingli sheeng lee luggage 


The haiguan guanyuan may ask you a couple of these important questions: 
Ni yOu méiyou yao shénbao de wiupin? (nee yo mayo yaow shun baow 
duh woo peen; Do you have anything you want to declare?) 


Y Qing géi w6 kankan nide huzhao. (cheeng gay waw kahn kahn nee duh 
hoo jaow; Please show me your passport.) 
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Qing géi wo kankan nide haiguan shénbaodan. (cheeng gay waw kahn 
kahn nee duh hi gwan shun baow dahn; Please show me your customs 
declaration form.) 


Ni dasuan zai zhér dai dudjiti? (nee dah swan dzye jar dye dwaw jyo; 
How long do you plan on staying?) 


Ni lai zhér shi ban gongwi haishi liiy6u? (nee lye jar shir bahn goong 
woo hi shir lyew yo; Are you here on business or as a tourist?) 


Customs agents aren’t the only people with questions to ask. You may have 
some questions you want to try out yourself: 


 Xingli yao dakai ma? (sheeng lee yaow dah kye mah; Should | open my 
luggage?) 

 Xingli kéyi shou qilai ma? (sheeng lee kuh yee show chee lye mah; May | 
close my suitcases now?) 


 X guang hui sinhuai wéde jiaojuan ma? (X gwahng hway swuhn hwye 
waw duh jyaow jwan mah; Will the X-ray damage my film?) 


4 Wo yao fu shui ma? (waw yaow foo shway mah; Must I pay duty?) 


Talkin’ the Talk 


Cynthia gets off her plane in Shanghai and begins the customs 
process by approaching an agent. 


Agent: Qing géi w6 kankan nide huzhao. 
Cheeng gay waw kahn kahn nee duh hoo jaow. 
Please show me your passport. 


Cynthia shows him her passport, and the agent asks her some 
important questions. 


Agent: Méiguorén. Ni you méiydu yao shénbao de wupin? 
May gwaw run. Nee yo mayo yaow shun baow duh 
woo peen? 

American. Do you have anything you'd like to 
declare? 


Cynthia: Méiydu. W6 zhi you yitido xiangyan. 
Mayo. Waw jir yo ee tyaow shyahng yan. 
No. | have only a carton of cigarettes. 


Agent: Ni lai zhér shiban gongwu haishi liiyou? 
Nee lye jar shirbahn goong woo hi shir lyew yo? 
Are you here on business or as a tourist? 
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Cynthia: 


Agent: 


qu xingli chi 


gongwil 
liiyu 
lugud 
jiao shui 


yitiao xiangyan 


W6 lai zuo shéngyi. 


Waw lye dzwaw shung ee. 


I've come on business. 


Ni kéyi zdu le. 
Nee kuh yee dzoe I/uh. 
You may go. 


Words to Know 


chyew sheeng lee choo 
goong woo 

lyew yo 

loo gwaw 

jyaow shway 


ee tyaow shyahng yan 


Navigating Around Town 


baggage-claim area 
to be on business 
tour 

passing through 
pay duty 


a carton of cigarettes 


It’s virtually impossible to rent a car in China. Cars just aren’t available. And 
even if you can find a rental, you may not want to, given the bureaucracy and 
driving conditions. Signs aren’t printed in English, which is probably the main 
reason you shouldn’t even attempt it. Just think of the upside. You don’t have 
to suddenly learn how to use a shoupaidang (show pye dahng; stick shift) or 


purchase any extra car baoxian (baow shyan; insurance). Take a taxi and 
relax. Let the driver worry about how to get you from point A to point B. 


No matter what form of transportation you end up taking from the airport, 
and later on around town, here are a few crucial words and phrases to know: 


 fangxiang (fahng shyahng; directions) 


ditt (dee too; map) 


WO milt le. (waw mee loo luh; I’m lost.) 
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Hailing a cab 


It’s Friday night, and you just had a pretty successful day doing business with 
your Chinese counterparts. You’ve finally mustered the courage to venture 
out of your hotel room for a night on the town. You decide to check out a 
popular wiiting (woo teeng; dance hall), and you begin to determine what 
mode of transport can best get you there. 


Although zixingché (dzuh sheeng chuh; bicycles), métuéché (maw twaw 
chuh; motorcycles), maché (mah chuh; horse-drawn carts), and even nit 
(nyo; cows) are still the main forms of transportation for the average individ- 
ual in some parts of mainland China, most foreigners take taxis wherever 
they go. You can easily find taxis around hotels, and cabs are certainly more 
shifu (shoo foo; comfortable) and fangbian (fahng byan; convenient) than 
having to deal with nonexistent rules of the road, breathing in kongqi waran 
(koong chee woo rahn,; air pollution) while bicycling, finding your way 
through a maze of old alleyways, or, depending on the time of year, leaving 
yourself to the mercy of the natural elements. 


Here’s what you say to the hotel door attendant if you want help hailing a cab: 


W6 yao jiao jichéngché. (waw yaow jyaow jee chung chuh; | would like a 
taxi.) 


After you’re safely ensconced in the cab, you need to know how to say the 
following phrases: 


Qing dai w6 dao zhéige dizhi. (cheeng dye waw daow jay guh dee jir; 
Please take me to this address.) 
¥ Qing da bido. (cheeng dah byaow; Please turn on the meter.) 


/ Qing kai man yidiar. (cheeng kye mahn ee dyar; Please drive a little 
slower.) 


¥ Qing kai kuai yidiar. (cheeng kye kwye ee dyar; Please drive a little 
faster.) 


Wo déi gan shijian. (waw day gahn shir jyan; !'m in a hurry.) 

Qing zou féngjing hao de lu. (cheeng dzoe fung jeeng how duh loo; 
Please take a scenic route.) 

 Zai zhér guai war. (dzye jar gwye wahr; Turn here.) 


Ni kéyi déng ji fén zhong ma? (nee kuh yee duhng jee fun joong mah; 
Can you wait a few minutes?) 


Oh, and one more thing. As you chiaifa (choo fah; set off) with your taxi siji 
(suh jee; driver), make sure you put on your anquandai (ahn chwan dye; seat 
belt). 
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Finally, before you get out of the cab, these phrases may come in handy for 
price negotiations: 


YY WoO gai géi ni dudshao qian? (waw guy gay nee dwaw shaow chyan; How 
much do I owe you?) 


Wo hui an biado fi kuan. (waw hway ahn byaow foo kwahn; Vl pay what 
the meter says.) 


 Bié qipian wo. (byeh chee pyan waw, Don’t cheat me.) 


Kai wan xiao! Wo jujué fi zhémme dud qian. (kye wahn shyaow! waw 
jyew jweh foo juhmmuh dwaw chyan; You've got to be kidding! I refuse to 
pay so much.) 


Bu yong zhao le. (boo yoong jaow luh; Keep the change.) 


Y Qing géi w6 shoujii. (cheeng gay waw show jyew; Please give me a 
receipt.) 


Because most people in China don’t speak English, always remember to take 
a hotel card when you leave your hotel. Your card has the name and address 
in English and Chinese. You can always show the card to a taxi driver when 
you want to get back. If you’re walking around town, you may want to take a 
ditu (dee too; map) that shows local landmarks such as pagodas or train sta- 
tions near your hotel. 


Talkin’ the Talk 


Herby ventures out for a night on the town and needs a cab. He 
enlists the help of his hotel doorman. 


Herby: W6 yao jiao jichéngché. 
Waw yaow jyaow jee chung chuh. 
| would like a taxi. 


Doorman: Hao. 
How. 
Certainly. 


The doorman hails a cab and then opens the cab door. Herby gives 
him a ridiculously large tip of USD$5. 


Herby: Bu yong zhao le. 
Boo yoong jaow Iuh. 
Keep the change. 
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Doorman: Xiexié! 
Shyeh shyeh! 
Thank you! 


Herby enters the cab and shows the driver a card with the name 
and address of a local nightclub. 


Herby: Qing dai w6 dao zhéige yezénghui. 
Cheeng dye waw daow jay guh yeh dzoong hway. 
Please take me to this nightclub. 


Driver: Méiyéu wenti. 
Mayo one tee. 
No problem. 
Herby: W6 buji. Qing kai man yidiar. 


Waw boo jee. Cheeng kye mahn ee dyar. 
I'm not in a hurry. Please drive a little slower. 


Herby finally reaches the nightclub after his scenic cab drive. 


Herby: W6 gai géi ni dudshado qian? 
Waw guy gay nee dwaw shaow chyan? 
How much do | owe you? 


Driver: Shi kuai liang mao wi. 
Shir kwye lyahng maow woo. 
That will be $10.25. 


Herby hands the driver USD $15. 


Herby: Qing géi w6 shouju. BU yong zhao le. 
Cheeng gay waw show jyew. Boo yoong jaow Iuh. 
Please give me a receipt. Keep the change. 


Driver: Hao. Xiexieé. 
How. Shyeh shyeh. 
Okay. Thanks. 
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Words to Know 


chuh car 

choo dzoo chuh taxi 

suh jee driver 

kye chuh to drive a car 


jichéngbiao jee chuhng byaow meter 


xidofei shyaow fay tip 


chéngké chuhng kuh passenger 
wenlt one loo to ask for directions 
gaoféngqi gaow fung chee rush hour 


dtiché doo chuh traffic jam 


Hopping on the bus 


Gonggong qiché (goong goong chee chuh; buses) are almost as common as 
bicycles in China. They also cost much less than chtiztché (choo dzoo chuh; 
taxis). But here’s the catch: Bus drivers usually don’t speak a word of English, 
signs are only in Chinese, and the buses are always super crowded. Still, if 
you're game for a unique travel experience, and you don’t mind killing time 
waiting for the bus, put these phrases in your carry-on bag: 


 Yinggai zud ji li ché? (eeng guy dzwaw jee loo chuh; Which (number) 
bus should I take?) 


YY Ché piao dudshao qian? (chuh pyaow dwaw shaow chyan; How much is 
the fare?) 

Y Gonggong qiché zhan zai nar? (goong goong chee chuh jahn dzye nar; 
Where’s the bus station?) 


meee yee 


Qing gaost wo zai nar xia ché. (cheeng gaow soo waw dzye nar shyah 
chuh; Please let me know where to get off.) 
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Talkin’ the Talk 


Alina is walking along the street, trying to find a bus that can take 
her to the famous Shilin night market in Taiwan. She sees her old 
friend Gretchen, and after saying hello, she asks her for help. 


Alina: Qu Shilin yinggai zud ji lu gonggong qiché? 
Chyew shir leen eeng guy dzwaw jee loo goong 
goong chee chuh? 

Which bus should | take to go to Shilin? 


Gretchen: Yinggai zuo san Iu ché. Neige gonggong qiché zhan 
jiu zai zhér. 
Eeng guy dzwaw sahn Ioo chuh. Nay guh goong 
goong chee chuh jahn jyo dzye jar. 
You should take the number 3 bus. That bus stop is 
right here. 


Alina: Tai hao le. Duojiti lai yitang? 
Tye how luh. Dwaw jyo lye ee tahng? 
That's great. How often does it come? 


Gretchen: | Méi sanshi fén zhong. Hai hao. 
May sahn shir fun joong. Hi how. 
Every 30 minutes. That's not too bad. 


Alina: Xiexié ni. 
Shyeh shyeh nee. 
Thank you. 


Words to Know 


gonggong qiché goong goong chee chuh bus 


gonggong giché  goong goong chee chuh __ bus station 
zhan jahn 


JV lb? jee loo Which route? 


JV It ché? jee loo chuh Which number bus? 


yueé piao yweh pyaow monthly pass 


hai hao hi how it’s okay; not too bad 
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Riding the rails 


If you want to get where you need to go really quickly, especially in Hong 
Kong or New York, the fastest way to get there may take you below the 
ground — to the ditié (dee tyeh; subway). Most ditié zhan (dee tyeh jahn; 
subway stations) are pretty easy to navigate. 


Unlike in Hong Kong, the subway system in mainland China is relatively new, 
and you find stations in less than a handful of cities. Above-ground huéché 
(Awaw chuh,; train) travel, however, is tried and true — especially because 
China is such a huge place and distances between cities are so great. Unlike 
the number of subway stations, you can find plenty of huéchézhan (hwaw 
chuh jahn; train stations) in China. They even come equipped with houchéshi 
(ho chuh shir; waiting rooms). 


Re February is a particularly risky month to attempt long-distance train travel, 

Y because the shortest month features the Chinese New Year, and you’re bound 
to meet what seems like the entire country traveling from one part of China 
to another. Make sure you consult a shikébiao (shir kuh byaow; time sched- 
ule) in advance and note the correct daoda shijian (daow dah shir jyan; 
arrival time) and kaiché shijian (Rey chuh shir jyan; departure time) of your 
train. 


If you plan to travel a long distance, be sure to book a ruanwo (rwan waw; 
soft sleeper) for such occasions — or at least ask for a ruanzuo (rwan 
dzwaw,; soft seat) — because they’re the more comfortable accommodations 
and not as jam-packed as other parts of the train. Trust me. Soft sleepers are 
worth the extra cost. For more on the types of seats in trains, see Table 14-2. 


Table 14-2 Seating Accommodations on Trains 
Chinese Word Pronunciation English Words 
yingzuo eeng dzwaw hard seat 

ruanzud rwan dzwaw soft seat 

yingwo eeng waw hard sleeper 
ruanwo rwahn waw soft sleeper 

xiapu shyah poo lower berth 


shangpu shahng poo upper berth 
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Taking the subway around China 


Hong Kong constantly upgrades and extends its | subway that connects the east and west sides 
subway system, making it quite reliable. Taipei of the Huangpu River. And with the 2008 
also has an excellent and efficient subway Olympics coming up, Beijing's Metro system is 
system. In Shanghai, China's major commercial undergoing expansion in preparation for the 
center of Pudong is expected to soon have a__ hordes that will descend in a few short years. 


Before you shangché (shahng chuh; board the train) to enjoy your comfy, soft 
seat, you need to go to the shoupiaocht (show pyaow choo, ticket office) to 
buy your piao (pyaouw,; ticket). You use the following words and phrases to 
get the job done: 

 piao (pyaou,; ticket) 

¥ piaojia (pyaow jyah; fare) 

vy danchéngpiao (dahn chuhng pyaow; one-way ticket) 

 laihuipiao (lye hway pyaow; round-trip ticket) 

 shoupiaocht (show pyaow choo; ticket office) 

 tékuai (tuh Rwye; express train) 


 manché (mahn chuh; local train) 
The following may come in handy at the train station: 


 Piaofang zai nar? (pyaow fahng dzye nar; Where’s the ticket office?) 


Notice the different way of saying ticket office in this question. Options 
abound in the Chinese language. 

 W6 yao yizhang yingwo piao. (waw yow ee jahng eeng waw pyaou; 
I'd like a hard-sleeper ticket.) 

 Huodché cong néige zhantai kai? (hwaw chuh tsoong nay guh jahn tye 
kye; Which gate does the train leave from?) 


And when you finally hear the liéchéyuan (lyeh chuh ywan; conductor) say 
“Shang ché le!” (shahng chuh luh; All aboard!), you can board and ask the fol- 
lowing questions: 


Y Théige zudwéi you rén ma? (jay guh dzwaw way yo run mah; Is this seat 
taken?) 


 Canché zai nar? (tsahn chuh dzye nar; Where’s the dining car?) 
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Talkin’ the Talk 


Lorna is at the Beijing train station to buy a round-trip ticket to 


Shanghai for 
her ticket. 


Lorna: 


Ticket Agent: 


Lorna: 


Ticket Agent: 


Lorna: 


tomorrow. She approaches a ticket agent to purchase 


Qing wen, you méiydéu mingtian qu Shanghai de 
hudché piao? 

Cheeng one, yo mayo meeng tyan chyew shahng hi 
duh hwaw chuh pyaow? 

Excuse me, do you have any train tickets to Shanghai 
for tomorrow? 


You. Yao ji zhang? 
Yo. Yaow jee jahng? 
Yes. How many would you like? 


Zhi yi zhang Iai hui piao. Xiage libaiyt yao hui lai. 
Jir ee jahng lye hway pyaow. Shyah guh lee bye ee 
yaow hway lye. 

Just one round-trip ticket. I'd like to return next 
Monday. 


Hao. Yao yingwo, rudnwo, haishi rudnzuo? 

How. Yaow eeng waw, rwahn waw, hi shir rwahn 
dzwaw? 

Okay. Would you like a hard sleeper, a soft sleeper, or 
a soft seat? 


W6 yao yi zhang rudn wo. Xiexie. 
Waw yaow ee jahng rwahn waw. Shyeh shyeh. 
I'd like a soft sleeper. Thanks. 


lai huf pido 


hut lai 
huanché 
chapiao 
canché 


zhantai 


lye hway pyaow 


hway lye 

hwahn chuh 
chah pyaow 
tsahn chuh 


jahn tye 
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Words to Know 


round-trip ticket 
to return 
change trains 
check the ticket 
dining car 


platform 
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How do you say these types of transportation in Chinese? (See Appendix C for the 
answers.) 
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Chapter 15 
Traveling Abroad 


In This Chapter 
Checking your calendar for open dates 
Choosing a travel destination 
Filling your luggage 
Dealing with travel agents 


Ceri planning is the key to a successful vacation or business trip. You 
have to keep in mind not only where you want to go, but also the best 
time to travel. This chapter tells you how to prepare for a trip abroad and 
how to choose the exact day, date, and year you want to travel. When it 
comes to making sure your huzhao (hoo jaow; passport) is still valid and 
your qianzhéng (chyan juhng; visa) is in order, however, you’re on your own. 
Yi lu ping an! (ee loo peeng ahn; Have a good trip!) 


When Do Vou Want to Travel? 


The time of year you choose to travel can make all the difference in the world 
for a great (or lousy) vacation. Should you plan it for ddngtian (doong tyan; 
winter), chantian (chwun tyan; spring), xiatian (shyah tyan; summer), or 
qititian (chyo tyan; fall)? A trip to Beijing during san yué (sahn yweh; March), 
just when the dust storms are blowing in from the Gobi Desert, for example, 
is quite different than a trip during wii yué (woo yweh; May) or shi yué (shir 
yweh; October), when pollution is at a minimum and sunny skies are at a max- 
imum. Of course, wii yué and shi yué are peak seasons to travel to China for 
exactly these reasons, which means hotel prices are also at their peak. Paris 
in the chuntian is just as great (and just as expensive) for the same reason. 
Can’t do much to help you there. For more on dates, weeks, months, and 
years, head to Chapter 7. 


Want to find out when friends plan to leave on their vacation? Just ask them 
one of these basic questions: 
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Y Niji yué ji hao zou? (nee jee yweh jee how dzoe; When are you leaving; 
literally: What month and day are you leaving?) 


Niji yué ji hao qu Zhoénggu6? (nee jee yweh jee how chyew joong gwaw; 
When will you be going to China; literally: What month and day will you 
be going to China?) 


If you have to answer the preceding questions, just fill in the month and the 
number of the day you plan on leaving and put those words in place of yué 
and hao. Here are some examples: 


Niji yué ji hao z6u? (nee jee yweh jee how dzoe; When are you leaving?) 


4 Wo wii yué sanshi hao z6u. (waw woo yweh sahn shir how dzoe; ’m 
leaving on May 30th.) 


Niji yué ji hao qu Méigu6? (nee jee yweh jee how chyew may gwaw; 
When will you be going to America?) 


Wo san yué yi hao qi Méigué. (waw sahn yweh ee how chyew may 
gwaw; I’m going to America on March Ist.) 


Bet you can’t wait to start making those travel plans now. Which brings me to 
my next point... 


Celebrating the Chinese Holidays 


You may want to time your trip to mainland China, Taiwan, or Hong Kong to 
coincide with certain holidays — or, just as important, to avoid certain days 
and weeks. 


First you celebrate xinnian (shin nyan; New Year’s Day; also known as 
yuadndan; ywan dahn) on yi yué yi hao (ee yweh ee how; January Ist), in addi- 
tion to a three-day celebration coinciding with the lunar New Year known as 
chin jié (chwun jyeh; Spring Festival, or Chinese New Year). Every year the 
dates for chin jié change because — you guessed it — it follows the yinli 
(veen lee; lunar calendar) rather than the yangli (vahng lee; solar calendar). 
Chin jié always occurs sometime in January or February. 


If you travel to China jin nian (jin nyan; this year) during 2005, you arrive 
during ji nian (jee nyan; the Year of the Rooster). Want to travel in the 
coming years instead? 

2006: gdu nian (go nyan), Year of the Dog 

2007: zhi nian (joo nyan), Year of the Pig 

2008: shiti nian (shoo nyan), Year of the Rat 
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The Year of the Rat is actually the beginning of a whole new 12-year cycle of 
animals. Table 15-1 shows all the animals of the Chinese zodiac. Just as in 
Western astrology, each of the Chinese animals represents a different person- 
ality type. 


Table 15-1 Animals of the Chinese Zodiac 
Chinese Word Pronunciation English Word 
shi shoo Rat 

nid nyo Ox 

hii hoo Tiger 

tu too Rabbit 

long loong Dragon 

shé shuh Snake 

ma mah Horse 

yang yahng Goat 

hou ho Monkey 

ji jee Rooster 

gou go Dog 

zhu joo Pig 


In mainland China, Laodong jié (Iaow doong jyeh; Labor Day) is celebrated on 
wii yué yi hao (woo yweh ee how; May 1st), and Gué qing jié (gwaw cheeng 
jyeh; National Day) is celebrated on shi yué yi hao (shir yweh ee how; 
October Ist) in commemoration of the day Mao Zedong and the Chinese 
Communist Party declared the founding of Zhonghua rénmin gonghé gu6 
(joong hwah run meen goong huh gwaw, the People’s Republic of China) in 
1949. In Taiwan, Guo qing jié is celebrated on shi yué shi hao (shir yweh shir 
how; October 10th) to commemorate the day in 1911 when China’s long 
dynastic history ended and a new era of Zhonghua min gu6 (joong hwah 
meen gwaw; the Republic of China) began, under the leadership of Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen. 


National Day in Taiwan is often referred to as shuang shi jié (shwahng shir 
Jyeh; literally: double 10 day), because it occurs on the 10th day of the 10th 
month. 
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In Taiwan, you often see years written out that seem to be 11 years short of 
what you think is correct. That’s because the founding of the Republic of 
China in 1911 is considered the base line for all future years. So 1921 is listed 
as min gué shi nian (meen gwaw shir nyan; “meen gwaw’” is the abbreviation 
for Zhonghua min gu6o [joong hwah meen gwaw], or the Republic of China, 
and “shir nyan,” meaning 10 years, refers to 10 years following the founding 
of the Republic of China). The year 2005 is noted as min gué jiiishi si nian 
(meen gwaw jyo shir suh nyan; 94 years after the establishment of the 
Republic of China). 


In addition to the major public holidays worthy of closing down businesses, 
you may want to experience some of the other fun and interesting Chinese 
holidays first-hand: 


ww Yuanxiao jié (ywan shyaow jyeh; The Lantern Festival) is celebrated on 
the 15th day of the lunar New Year. It marks the end of chiin jié (chwun 
jyeh; Spring Festival). Folks display colorful and creative lanterns on the 
street and eat boiled dumplings with glutinous rice and red bean paste. 


Y Qingming jié (cheeng meeng jyeh; The Clear and Bright Festival) takes 
place in April to honor one’s ancestors by sweeping their graves and 
burning incense and paper money for their use in the next world. This 
holiday is primarily celebrated in Taiwan, where you can still see entire 
families having veritable picnics on the graves of their ancestors, which 
are often located along the sides of hills and mountains. 


YY Duanwii jié (dwan woo jyeh; The Dragon Boat Festival) occurs on the 
fifth day of the fifth lunar month and always features a real dragon boat 
race (well, as real as a dragon can be on a boat, that is). It commemo- 
rates the life and, more specifically, the death of China’s first great poet, 
Qu Yuan, who lived during the Warring States (475-221 BCE) period. 

He drowned himself in the Milo River in Hunan Province while exiled 
after failing to persuade the king to adequately defend the country. 
On Duanwii jié, people eat sticky rice wrapped in grape leaves known 
as zongzi (dzoong dzuh). 


Y Thongqiiti jié Goong chyo jyeh; The Mid-autumn Festival) is celebrated 
on the 15th day of the 8th lunar month as a kind of harvest festival, 
when families get together and everyone eats yuébing (yweh beeng; 
moon cakes) — round pastries with lotus seeds. Everyone takes a 
moment to really look at the moon on this evening — the subject of 
much Chinese classical poetry. 


All sorts of folk festivals take place in villages throughout mainland China and 
Taiwan when you least expect them, so if you suddenly find yourself sur- 
rounded by a throng of jovial, clapping, and singing people, just follow the 
crowd and see where the action takes you. You won’t be disappointed. Even 
funeral processions can be the most fascinating and musical of events, with 
mourners dressed in white sackcloth playing all manner of wind and percus- 
sion instruments. 
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Where Do Vou Want to Travel? 


So, now that you know the time you plan to liiy6u (/yew yo; travel), I can’t 
wait to finally ask you: Ni xiang dao nar qu? (nee shyahng daow nar chyew; 
Where do you want to go?) Planning a trip to Yazhou (yah joe; Asia), 
Féizhou (fay joe; Africa), Ouzhdu (oh joe; Europe), or Méizhéu (may joe; the 
Americas)? Will your voyage be zai gu6é néi (dzye gwaw nay; within the coun- 
try; domestic) or zai gué wai (dzye gwaw why; outside the country)? Table 
15-2 shows some countries you may xuanzé (shwan dzuh; choose) to visit. 


Table 15-2 Places to Visit Around the Globe 
Chinese Word Pronunciation English Word 
Jianada jyah nah dah Canada 


Zhongguo dalu 


joong gwaw dah loo 


Mainland China 


Faguo fah gwaw France 
Dégud duh gwaw Germany 
Xianggang shyahng gahng Hong Kong 
Xiongyali shyoong yah lee Hungary 
Aiérlan eye are lahn Ireland 
Yisélié ee suh lyeh Israel 
Ribén ir bun Japan 
Moxigé maw she guh Mexico 
Eguo uh gwaw Russia 
Nanféi nahn fay South Africa 
Ruishi rway shir Switzerland 
Ruidian rway dyan Sweden 
Taiwan tye wahn Taiwan 
Tansangniya tahn sahng nee yah Tanzania 
Yuénan yweh nahn Vietnam 
Zayiér zah ee are Zaire 
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Depending on the type of activities you enjoy doing while on vacation, you 
may want to consider traveling to a place that has plenty of the following fea- 
tures (or at least one special one to make it well worth the trip): 

 haitan (hi tahn; beach) 

shan (shahn; mountain) 

 shamo (shah maw; desert) 

 zhiwtyuan (jir woo ywan; botanical gardens) 

 xiéngmao (shyoong maow; pandas) 

 youlié (yo lyeh; safari) 

ta (tah; pagoda) 

YY f6 miao (faw myaow; Buddhist temple) 

 motiandal6u (maw tyan dah lo; skyscraper) 

 giiddngdian (goo doong dyan; antique shop) 

YY méishtguan (may shoo gwahn; art gallery) 

 xiyuan (she ywan; theatre) 
Unless you’re the type who thrives on danger and excitement (or works for a 
relief agency), try to avoid places where the following natural phenomena 
occur: 

 taiféng (tye fung; typhoon) 

¥ hanzai (hahn dzye; drought) 

YY dizhén (dee juhn; earthquake) 

YY huozai (hwaw dzye,; fire) 

¥ shuizai (shway dzye; flood) 

 yiiji (yew jee; rainy season) 
Planning to travel céng (fsoong; from) Xidngyali (shyoong yah lee; Hungary) 
dao (daow, to) Xianggang (shyahng gahng; Hong Kong) anytime soon? How 
about céng Ribén (fsoong ir bun; from Japan) dao Moxigé (daow maw she 
guh; to Mexico) instead? Wherever you travel, you always go cong one place 


dao another. Here are some good phrases to know when you tell people 
about your upcoming travel plans, using the cong . . . dao pattern: 


 W6 cong Niiiyué dao Jiazhou qt. (waw tsoong nyo yweh daow jyah joe 
chyew; I'm going from New York to California.) 


Y Ta mingtian cong Yisélié dao Ruidian qu. (tah meeng tyan tsoong ee suh 
lyeh daow rway dyan chyew; She’s going from Israel to Sweden tomorrow.) 
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 Nimen shénme shihou cong Zhongguo dao zhér lai? (nee mun shum- 
muh shir ho tsoong joong gwaw daow jar lye; When are you all coming 
here from China?) 


Cong Nanféi dao Zayiér dud chang shijian? (tsoong nahn fay daow zah 
ee are dwaw chahng shir jyan; How long does it take to get from South 
Africa to Zaire?) 


Talkin’ the Talk 


> Pang Ladoshi (pahng /aow shir; Professor Pang) asks his American 
student, Kristina, where she plans to go during the upcoming 


winter vacation, because she has already been in Tianjin studying 
Chinese for four months. 


Pang Laoshi: Kristina, ni han jia de shihou xiang qu nar? 
Kristina, nee hahn jyah duh shir ho shyahng 
chyew nar? 

Kristina, where do you plan on going during the 
winter vacation? 


Kristina: Yinwéi w6 yijing zai Tianjin si ge yué le, sudyi wd 
xiang zui zhong qu Féizhou kankan. 
Een way waw ee jeeng dzye tyan jeen suh guh yweh 
luh, swaw yee waw shyahng dzway joong chyew fay 
joe kahn kahn. 
Because I've already been in Tianjin for four months, 
I'd finally like to go to Africa to have a look. 


Pang Laosht: Féizhou! Nemme yuan. Wéishénme yao qu nar? 
Fay joe! Nummuh ywan. Way shummuh yaow 
chyew nar? 

Africa! So far away. Why do you want to go there? 


Kristina: Yinwéi déngtian de shihou Tianjin tai léng. Erqié zai 
Féizhou kéy! canjia youlie! 
Een way doong tyan duh shir ho tyan jeen tye lung. 
Are chyeh dzye fay joe kuh yee tsahn jyah yo lyeh! 
Because winters in Beijing are too cold. What's more, 
in Africa | can take part in a safari! 


Pang Laoshi: Cong Yazhou dao Féizhou zuo féiji jige xidoshi? 
Tsoong yah joe daow fay joe dzwaw fay jee jee guh 
shyaow shir? 

How many hours is it from Asia to Africa by plane? 
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Kristina: 


Cong Tianjin dao Tansangniya yao chabuduo shisan 
ge xidoshi. 


Tsoong tyan jeen daow tahn sahng nee yah yaow 
chah boo dwaw shir sahn guh shyaow shir. 
From Tianjin to Tanzania it takes about 13 hours. 


Pang Laoshi: Qing dai hui lai hén duo xiangpian géi wo kankan. 
Cheeng dye hway lye hun dwaw shyahng pyan gay 
waw kahn kahn. 

Please bring back lots of pictures to show me. 


Kristina: 


Yiding hui. 


Ee deeng hway. 
| certainly will. 


Words to Know 


hahn jyah 
shoo jyah 


fang jia 
youlan 


zhéngyt 


vou 
erqie 


fahng jyah 
yo lahn 
joong yew 


are chyeh 


winter vacation 
summer vacation 
to take a vacation 
to sightsee 
finally 


moreover 


Passports and visas: Don't leave home without ‘em 


Surprise! Actually, it should come as no sur- 
prise that you need a valid huzhao (hoo jaow; 
passport) and a qianzhéng (chyan juhng; visa) if 
you want to enter mainland China or Taiwan. 
(For more on passports, visas, and navigating 
your way around airports, see Chapter 14.) And 
if you plan on visiting a couple of different coun- 
tries in the region for any length of time, you 


may need a couple of different qianzhéng to go 
with each destination. Check to see what regu- 
lations apply before you board your feijt (fay 
jee; airplane), or you may have the shortest 
vacation experience of your life. 


Check out Chapter 13 for hotel tips after you get 
where you're going. 
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Packing for Vour Trip 


Are you the type who likes to zhuangra (jwahng roo; pack) everything under 
the taiyang (tye yahng; sun) in three different pieces of oversized xingli 
(sheeng lee; luggage) before a trip? Or are you more the béibao (bay baow; 
backpack) type, content to take only the bare essentials? Either way, you 
have to prepare your bags in advance if you want to qualify them as shouti 
xingli (show tee sheeng lee; carry-on luggage) or tu6ytin xingli (twaw yewn 
sheeng lee; checked luggage). 


What should you pack for a trip to the haitan (hi tahn; beach)? Maybe some 
of the following items: 

 youyongyi (yo yoong ee; bathing suit) 

 taiyang yanjing (tye yahng yan jeeng; sunglasses) 

 duan kt (dwahn koo; shorts) 

 liangxié (lyahng shyeh; sandals) 


No matter where you plan to go, you should pack some of these items: 


Wf yashua (yah shwah; toothbrush) 

¥ yagao (yah gaou, toothpaste) 

YY huazhuang pin (hwah jwahng peen; makeup) 

YY chichou ji (choo cho jee; deodorant) 

 shuazi (shwah dzuh; brush) 

 shukou shui (shoo ko shway; mouthwash) 

nao zhong (naow joong; alarm clock) 

YY guaht dao (gwah hoo daow; razor) 

 wéi shéng jin (way shung geen; sanitary napkins) 
 yuéjing yong miadnsai (yweh jeeng yoong myan sye; tampons) 
¥ féizao (fay dzaow; soap) 

 zhaoxiang ji ({aow shyahng jee; camera) 

Y zhuanjié qi (jwahn jyeh chee; adaptor) 
 yundou (yewn doe; iron) 


 yusan (yew sahn; umbrella) 
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Talkin’ the Talk 


Chén Xianshéng (chun shyan shung; Mr. Chen) and Chén Taitai 
(chun tye tye; Mrs. Chen) are deciding what to pack for a trip to 
Hong Kong in October. 


Chén Xianshéng: 


Chén Taitai: 


Chén Xianshéng: 


Chén Taitai: 


Chén Xianshéng: 


Chén Taitai: 


Chén Xianshéng: 


Women ying buyinggai ba yusan zhuangrt 
xingli? 

Waw men eeng boo eeng guy bah yew sahn 
jwahng roo sheeng lee? 

Should we pack an umbrella (in the suitcase)? 


Buyong le. Xianggang de tianqi shiyue fén 
hén hao. 

Boo yoong luh. Shyahng gahng duh tyan chee 
shir yweh fun hun how. 

There’s no need to. The weather in Hong Kong 
in October is real nice. 


Duan ku ne? 
Dwahn koo nuh? 
How about shorts then? 


Duan ku dagai yé buyao. Shiyue fén de tianqi 
you yidian léng. 

Dwahn koo dah gye yeah boo yaow. Shir yweh 
fun duh tyan chee yo ee dyan Iuhng. 

You probably don’t need to pack shorts. The 
weather in October is a little cool. 


Na, w6men daodi yao zhuang shénme dongxi? 
Nah, waw men daow dee yaow jwahng shum- 
muh doong she? 

Well, then, what in the world should we pack? 


Women jit’ ba yashua hé zhaoxiang ji zhuangrt 
xinglf jiu wan le. 

Waw men jyo bah yah shwah huh jaow shyahng 
jee jwahng roo sheeng lee jyo wahn Iuh. 

Just a toothbrush and a camera, that’s it. 


Ni yiding kai wan xiao ba! 
Nee ee deeng kye wahn shyaow bah! 
You've got to be kidding! 
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Words to Know 


kai wan xiao kye wahn shyaow just kidding 


jit wan le jyo wahn luh that’s all 
daodi daow dee in the end; after all 
dagai dah gye probably 


biyodng le boo yoong luh it’s not necessary 


The sentence structure for the verb zhuang (jwahng; to pack) is: ba A zhuangrt 
@ B, which translates into “pack A into B,” even though the word for “pack” 
comes in between what you’re packing (A) and what you pack it into (B). 


Enlisting the Help of a Travel Agency 


Think you can handle traipsing around the world without an advance plan or 
hotel reservations? Think again. China, for example, is one country you 
should travel to as part of a guanguang tuan (gwahn gwahng twahn; tour 
group). If you don’t like the idea of group travel, you should at least make 
advance reservations for hotels and domestic travel and even for your own 
private daoyéu (daow yo; tour guide) through a ltixingshé (lyew sheeng shuh; 
travel agency). Remember, you generally hear no Yingyii (eeng yew; English) 
spoken anywhere in China. 


Talkin’ the Talk 


(lm Daisy and Michael discuss their travel plans with a local travel 
agent, Miss Li, in Hong Kong. 


Miss Li: Nimen hao. W6 néng bang shénme mang? 
Nee men how. Waw nung bahng shummuh mahng? 
Hello. How may | be of help? 


Daisy: Women hén xiang qu Zhongguo dalu. Néng bunéng 
yuding yige liguan? 
Waw men hun shyahng chyew joong gwaw dah loo. 
Nung boo nung yew deeng ee guh lyew gwahn? 
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Miss Li: 
Michael: 


Miss Li: 


Daisy: 


Miss Li: 


Michael: 


We're very interested in traveling to mainland China. 
Would you be able to reserve hotels for us in 
advance? 


Méiydu wenti. Nimen shénme shihou yao zou? 
Mayo one tee. Nee mun shummuh shir ho yaow 
dzoe? 

No problem. When would you like to go? 


Tingshuo wit yue fén de tiangi zui hao. 
Teeng shwaw woo yweh fun duh tyan chee 
dzway how. 

I've heard the weather in May is the best. 


Dui le. W6 yé jianyi nimen gén yige guanguang tuan 
yikuar qu. 

Dway luh. Waw yeah jyan ee nee mun gun ee guh 
gwahn gwahng twan ee kwar chyew. 

That's correct. | also suggest you go with a tour 


group. 


Wéeishénme? 
Way shummuh? 
Why? 


Guanguang tuan you shud Yingyti de ddoyou hé 
youlanché. Na zui fangbian. 

Gwahn gwahng twahn yo shwaw eeng yew duh 
daow yo huh yo lahn chuh. Nah dzway fahng byan. 
Tour groups have an English-speaking tour guide and 
a sightseeing bus. That's the most convenient way 

to go. 


Hao. Juéding le. 
How. Jweh deeng Iuh. 
Okay. It’s decided. 
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Words to Know 


guanguang tuan  gwahn gwahngtwahn tour group 

daoyéu daow yo tour guide 

liixing lyew sheeng travel 

liixing dailirén lyew sheeng dye lee run travel agent 
liixingshé lyew sheeng shuh travel agency 

yuiding yew deeng to make a reservation 


youlanché yo lahn chuh sightseeing bus 


quxiao fei chyew shyaow fay cancellation fee 


juéding le jweh deeng luh it’s decided 


fangbian fahng byan convenient 


jianyi jyan ee to suggest 
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y Fun & Games 


Fill in the missing words with one of the three possible answers under each sen- 
tence. See Appendix C for the answers. 


1. Women jinnian qu . (This year we're going to Ireland.) 
a. Aiérlan 
b. Egué 
c. Nanfei 

2. Tamen zou. (They're leaving on June 8th.) 


a. si yue wu hao 
b. wu yue jit: hao 
c. liu yue ba hao 
3. Women yiding yao kan . We definitely want to see Buddhist 
Temples.) 
a. xingmao 
b. f6 miao 
c. youlie 
4. Bié wangle zhuangru . (Don’t forget to pack a toothbrush,) 
a. yashua 
b. yagao 
c. huazhuang pin 
5. Méiyou wenti. . (No problem. Just kidding.) 
a. Juéding le 
b. Kai wan xiao 


c. Jiu wan le 


Chapter 16 
Handling Emergencies 


In This Chapter 
Yelling for help 
Visiting your doctor 
Going to the authorities 
Looking for legal advice 


ou can easily plan the fun and exciting things you want to experience 

while you travel or go out with friends, but you can’t predict needing to 
call the police to report a theft or rushing to an emergency room with appen- 
dicitis on your trip to the Great Wall. Such things can and do happen, and this 
chapter gives you the language tools you need to communicate your prob- 
lems during your times of need. 


Calling for Help in Times of Need 


When you’re faced with an emergency, the last way you want to spend your 
time is searching for an oversized Chinese-English dictionary to figure out 
how to quickly call for help. Try memorizing these phrases before a situation 
arises: 


Y Jit ming! (jyo meeng; Help; Save me!) 
YY Thua zéi! (jwah dzay; Stop, thief!) 
YY Thaohu6 1a! (jaow hwaw lah; Fire!) 
Jiao jithtché! (jyaow jyo hoo chuh; Call an ambulance!) 
Jiao jfingcha! (jyaow jeeng chah; Call the police!) 
NING, 


RY 


Be careful when you say the words jiao (jyow, to call) and jit (/yo; to save) in 
the phrases above. You don’t want to mistakenly ask someone to save the 
police when you want him to call the police. 
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Sometimes you have to ask for someone who speaks English. Here are some 
phrases you can quickly blurt out during emergencies: 


Ni shuo Yingwén ma? (nee shwaw eeng one mah; Do you speak 
English?) 


i“ Wo xiiyao yige jiang Yingwén de liishi. (waw shyew yaow ee guh jyahng 
eeng one duh lyew shir; I need a lawyer who speaks English.) 


You méiyou jiang Yingwén de daif u? (yo mayo jyahng eeng one duh dye 
foo; Are there any English-speaking doctors?) 


When you finally get someone on the line who can help you, you need to 
know what to say to get immediate help: 


Wo béi rén qiang le. (waw bay run chyahng luh; ve been robbed.) 
YY You rén shou shang le. (yo run show shahng luh; People are injured.) 


i“ W6 yao hui bao yige ché hud. (waw yaow hway baow yee guh chuh 
hwaw,; Vd like to report a car accident.) 


Word to the wise: Chinese people don’t have O-negative blood, so Chinese 
hospitals don’t store it. If you have a medical emergency in China that 
requires O-negative blood, you should check directly with your country’s 
nearest Embassy or Consulate for help. You may need to be airlifted out to 
get the appropriate care. You may also want to take your own hypodermic 
needles in case you need an injection, because you can’t guarantee that the 
needles you may come across are sterilized. Better safe than sorry away from 
home. 


Receiving Medical Care 


It’s everyone’s greatest nightmare — getting sick and not knowing why or 
how to make it better. If you suddenly find yourself in the yiyuan (ee ywan; 
hospital) or otherwise visiting an yishéng (ee shung; doctor), you need to 
explain what ails you — often in a hurry. This may be easier said than done, 
especially if you have to explain yourself in Chinese (or help a Chinese-speak- 
ing victim who’s having trouble communicating). You may not have the 
energy to remember both the pronunciation and the proper tone for the word 
you mean to use. You may want to say you’re feeling kind of touyiin (foe 
yewn,; dizzy), but if it comes out sounding like tuOyin (twaw yewn) instead, 
you alert your caregiver that you’re sending your luggage on ahead of you. 
You don’t want your doctor to move on to the next patient. Use Table 16-1 to 
figure out how to say the basic body parts. 


<r 
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Table 16-1 Basic Body Parts 
Chinese Word Pronunciation English Word 
shénti shun tee Body 
gébo guh baw Arm 
jianbang jyan bahng Shoulder 
shou show Hand 
shéuzhi show jir Finger 
tui tway Leg 

jido jyaow Foot 

tou toe Head 
bézi baw dzuh Neck 
xiong shyoong Chest 
béi bay Back 
lian lyan Face 
yanjing yan jeeng Eye 
érdud are dwaw Ear 

bizi bee dzuh Nose 
houldng ho loong Throat 
gltéu goo toe Bone 
jirdu jee row Muscles 
shénjing shun jeeng Nerves 
féi fay Lungs 
gan gahn Liver 
shén shun Kidney 
xin shin Heart 
duzi doo dzuh Stomach 


When you travel, don’t forget to bring your prescription medicines. Carry 
them in a separate carry-on bag or in your purse. You don’t want to pack 
them in a piece of check-in luggage, never to be seen again if the luggage gets 


lost. 
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Unless you're in a big city like Beijing or Shanghai, if you get seriously ill 
while staying in mainland China, your best bet is to fly to Hong Kong or back 
home for medical care. Don’t forget to check into evacuation insurance 
before you go. 


Finding a doctor 


If your yinqi (vewn chee; luck) is good, you'll never need to use any of the 
phrases I present in this chapter. If you end up running daoméi (daow may, 
out of luck), however, keep reading. Even if you’ve never ch6uyan (cho yan; 
smoked) a day in your life, you can still develop késou (Ruh so; a cough) 

or even qiguanyan (chee gwahn yan; bronchitis). Time to see a yishéng 

(ee shung; doctor). 


Talkin’ the Talk 


Dalin and his wife, Mian, are on their first trip back to China in 20 
years. Mian becomes concerned about a sudden onset of dizziness. 
The two discuss her symptoms. 


Dalin: NI zénme bushtfu? 
Nee dzummuh boo shoo foo? 
What's wrong? 


Mian: W6 ganjué bushifu késhi bu zhidao w6 déle shénme 
bing. 
Waw gahn jweh boo shoo foo kuh shir boo jir daow 
waw duh luh shummuh beeng. 
| don’t feel well, but | don’t know what | have. 


Dalin: NI fa shado ma? 
Nee fah shaow mah? 
Are you running a fever? 


Mian: Méiydu, danshi wo touytn. Yéxti wo xtyao kan 
neiké yishéng. 
Mayo, dahn shir waw toe yewn. Yeh shyew waw 
shyew yaow kahn nay kuh ee shung. 
No, but | feel dizzy. Perhaps | need to see an internist. 


Dalin calls the nearest medical clinic to make an appointment and 
then returns to Mian. 
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Dalin: W6 jintian xiawt san didn zhong yué le yige shijian. 
Ni zui hdo zanshi zuo xialai. 
Waw jin tyan shyah woo sahn dyan joong yweh Iuh 
ee guh shir jyan. Nee dzway how dzahn shir dzwaw 
shyah lye. 
I've made an appointment for 3 p.m. this afternoon. 
In the meantime, you'd better sit down for a while. 


Words to Know 


kanbing kahn beeng to see a doctor 


yishéng ee shung doctor 
yayl yah ee dentist 
hushi hoo shir nurse 


bingrén beeng run patient 


Although verbs don’t express tense in Chinese, you often connect them to 
things called aspect markers, which come directly after the verb and indicate 
the degree of completion of an action. The aspect markers “xialai” (shyah 
lye) and “xiaqt”(shyah chyew) are two such examples. Xialai refers to an 
action that slowly turns into a non-action or a calmer state, such as “zuo 
(dzwaw) xialai” (meaning to sit down and rest) in the previous Talkin’ the 


Talk section. Xiaqu refers to continuing action. 


Describing what ails you 


Did your doctor say those magic words: Méi shénme (may shummuh, It’s noth- 
ing)? Yeah, neither did mine. Too bad. Maybe you’re just now checking your 
old wénditji (one doo jee; thermometer) and finding out, “W6 fa shao le!” 
(waw fah shaow luh; I have a fever!) Aiya! (eye yah; Oh my goodness!) Time to 
figure out what the problem is. Whether you make a sudden trip to the jizhén- 
shi (fee jun shir; emergency room) or take a normal visit to a private doctor’s 
office, you’ll probably field the same basic questions about insurance and 
your symptoms. Table 16-2 lists some symptoms you may have. 
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Table 16-2 Common Medical Symptoms 
Chinese Phrase Pronunciation English Phrase 
pangle pahng luh Put on weight 
shoule show luh Lose weight 
fashao fah shaow To have a fever 
laduzi lah doo dzuh Diarrhea 
bianmi byan mee Constipation 
éxin uh sheen Nauseous 


houldéng téng 


ho loong tung 


Sore throat 


touténg toe tung Headache 
wei tong way toong Stomachache 
béi tong bay toong Backache 

ér tong are toong Earache 

ya tong yah toong Toothache 


xianti zhongle shyan tee joong luh Swollen glands 


Your doctor has a laundry list of inspections she must perform when you hit 
the check-up table: 


Y Qing juandi nide xitizi. (cheeng jwan chee nee duh shyo dzuh; Please roll 
up your sleeve.) 


YY Wo yong tingzhénqi ting yixia nide xinzang. (waw yoong teeng jun chee 
teeng ee shyah nee duh shin dzahng; I'm going to use a stethoscope to 
listen to your heart.) 


 Shén haxi. (shun hoo she; Take a deep breath.) 
Ba zui zhangkai. (bah dzway jahng kye; Open your mouth.) 


Ba shétou shén chilai. (bah shuh toe shun choo lye; Stick out your 
tongue.) 


Women huayan yixia xidobian. (waw men hwah yan ee shyah shyaow 
byan; Let’s have your urine tested.) 
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Fighting off air pollution in China 


Air pollution is a serious problem in mainland required for travel to China, make sure your 
China, so if you have respiratory conditions tetanus shots are up to date, and check with 
such as asthma and chronic bronchitis, you your doctor about a Hepatitis B vaccine if you 
should wear a facemask in big cities and dusty _ plan an extended stay. 

back roads. Although immunizations aren't 


Talkin’ the Talk 


lm Kristina shows up for her appointment to see Huo Daifu (Dr. Huo). 

Because this is her first visit to Dr. Huo, the jiedaiyuan (jyeh dye 
ywan, receptionist) needs her to fill out some forms before she sees 
the doctor to discuss her symptoms. 


Jiédaiyuan: NY shi lai kanbing de ma? 
Nee shir lye kahn beeng duh mah? 
Have you come to see a doctor? 


Kristina: Shi de. 
Shir duh. 
Yes. 


Jiédaiyuan: Y6u méiydu yiliao baoxidn? 
Yo mayo ee lyaow baow shyan? 
Do you have any medical insurance? 


Kristina: You. 
Yo. 
Yes, | do. 


Jiédaiyuan: Hao. Qing tian yixia zhéi zhang bido. 
How. Cheeng tyan ee shyah jay jahng byaow. 
Alright. Please fill out this form. 


A short while later, the receptionist introduces Kristina to a hushi 
(hoo shir; nurse) who plans to take her blood pressure. 
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Jiédaiyuan: Hushi hui xian liang yixia xueya. 
Hoo shir hway shyan lyahng ee shyah shweh yah. 
The nurse will first take your blood pressure. 


Hushi: Qing juandi nide xiuzi. 
Cheeng jwan chee nee duh shyo dzuh. 
Please roll up your sleeve. 


Hushi: Hao. Huo Daifu xianzai géi ni kanbing. 
How. Hwaw dye foo shyan dzye gay nee kahn beeng. 
Alright. Dr. Huo will see you now. 


Kristina enters Dr. Huo’s office, and after a few basic introductory 
questions, Dr. Huo asks her what brings her to his office. 


Hud Daifu: Y6éu shénme zhéngzhuang? 
Yo shummuh juhng jwahng? 
What sorts of symptoms do you have? 


Kristina: Wode houldng cong zuotian jiu tongle. 
Waw duh ho loong tsoong dzwaw tyan jyo toong I/uh. 
I've had this pain in my throat since yesterday. 


Hud Daifu: Hao. Wo xian yong tingzhéngi ting yixia nide 
xinzang. 
How. Waw shyan yoong teeng jun chee teeng ee 
shyah nee duh shin dzahng. 
Alright. I’m first going to use a stethoscope to listen 
to your heart. 


Dr. Huo puts the stethoscope to Kristina’s chest. 


Huo Daifu: Shén haxi. 
Shun hoo she. 
Take a deep breath. 


Dr. Huo finishes listening with the stethoscope and takes out a 
tongue depressor. 


Hud Daifu: Qing ba zui zhangkai, ba shétou shén chilai. . . dui 
le. Nide houl6ng hdoxiang you yidian fayan. 
Cheeng bah dzway jahng kye, bah shuh to shun choo 
lye... dway luh. Nee duh ho loong how shyahng yo 
ee dyan fah yan. 
Please open your mouth and stick out your 
tongue... yes. Your throat seems to be inflamed. 


jiancha 

wo bushifu 
bingle 
bingrén 
zhaoliang 


ganmao 


jyan chah 


waw boo shoo foo 


beeng luh 
beeng run 
jaow lyahng 


gahn maow 
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Words to Know 


to examine 

| don’t feel well 
to be sick 
patient 

to catcha cold 


to have a cold 


shoushang 


show shahng be injured 


fev 


liagan lyo gahn the flu 


fayan le fah yan luh it’s inflamed 


gao xuéya gaow shweh yah high blood pressure 


bing Ii beeng lee medical history 


Discussing your medical history 


When you see a doctor for the first time, he or she will want to find out about 
your bing li (beeng lee; medical history). You'll hear the following query: 


Ni jia yOu méiyou de bingli? (nee jyah yo mayo __ duh beeng lee; 
Does your family have any history of ___?) 


Table 16-3 lists some of the more serious illnesses that hopefully neither you 
nor your family members have ever had. 


Table 16-3 Serious Illnesses 

Chinese Word(s) Pronunciation English Word(s) 
aizhéng eye juhng Cancer 

fei‘ai fay eye Lung cancer 


(continued) 
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Table 16-3 (continued) 


Chinese Word(s) 


Pronunciation 


English Word(s) 


qichuanbing 


chee chwan beeng 


Asthma 


xinzang you maobing 


shin dzahng yo maow beeng 


Heart trouble 


tangniaobing tahng nyaow beeng Diabetes 
aizibing eye dzuh beeng AIDS 

liji lee jee Dysentery 
shuidou shway doe Chicken pox 
hudluan hwaw Iwan Cholera 
Jiaxing ganyan jya sheeng gahn yan Hepatitis A 
yixing ganyan ee sheeng gahn yan Hepatitis B 
bingxing ganyan beeng sheeng gahn yan Hepatitis C 
fei jiéhé fay jyeh huh Tuberculosis 


Making a diagnosis 


I bet you’ve heard stories about how doctors who use traditional medical 
techniques from ancient cultures can just take one look at a person and 
immediately know what ails them. The truth is, aside from simple colds and 
the flu, most doctors still need to take all kinds of tests to give a proper diag- 
nosis. They may even need to perform the following tasks: 


hua yan (hwah yan; lab tests) 


 xindiantd (shin dyan too; electrocardiogram) 


 huayan yixia xiaobian (wah yan ee shyah shyaow byan; have your 


urine tested) 
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Talkin’ the Talk 


Marland takes his daughter, Katherine, to the yishéng (ee shung; 
doctor) after he notices her bad cough. The doctor takes her tem- 
perature and discusses what she may have with the family. 


Yishéng: Katherine, hao xiadoxi! Nide tiwén zhéengchang. 
Katherine, how shyaow she! Nee duh tee one juhng 
chahng. 

Katherine, good news! Your temperature is normal. 


Katherine: Hao jile. 
How jee Iuh. 
Great. 


Yishéng: Kénéng zhi shi ganmao. 
Kuh nung jir shir gahn maow. 
Perhaps it’s just a little cold. 


Marland: Hui chuanran ma? 
Hway chwahn rahn mah? 
Is it contagious? 


Yishéng: Bu hui. 
Boo hway. 
No. 


Katherine: Yanzhong ma? 
Yan joong mah? 
Is it serious? 


Yishéng: Bu yanzhong. NI zui hao xitxi ji tian hé hén dud shul, 
jiu hao le. 
Boo yan joong. Nee dzway how shyow she jee tyan 
huh hun dwaw shway, jyo how luh. 
No. You should rest for a few days and drink lots of 
liquids, and it should get better. 


Marland: Ta déi zai chuangshang tang duojiti? 
Tah day dzye chwahng shahng tahng dwaw jyo? 
How long must she rest in bed? 


Yishéng: Zui hao liang san tian. 
Dzway how lyahng sahn tyan. 
Ideally for two or three days. 
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ph See In Chinese, you generally put a negative prefix, such as bu (boo), in front of 


Gi ; : . : 
$ % the verb you're negating. It sounds redundant in English to literally translate 
= © a response as “not serious” when someone asks about the seriousness of a 
% situation. It’s more colloquial and appropriate to translate it as “no,” as you 


see in the previous Talkin’ the Talk section when Katherine asks the doctor if 
her ailment is serious. 


pl See a When you give approximate numbers or amounts, you don’t need to use the 


S ~ : 6. ” , 
Ey % word “or” (hud zhe), as in “three or four days.” Just say the numbers right 
: © after each other to automatically imply the “or.” For example, wii lid ge rén 
% (woo lyo guh run) means “five or six people,” and si wii tian (suh woo tyan) 


means “four or five days.” 


Words to Know 


xié/xué shyeh/shweh blood 

chou xié cho shyeh to draw blood 

xueya shweh yah blood pressure 

xiZobian shyaow byan to urinate 

dabian dah byan to have a bowel movement 
wéndb ji one doo jee thermometer 


liang tiwén lyahng tee one take one’s temperature 


maibé my baw pulse 


Treating yourself to better health 


Not everything can be cured with a bowl of ji tang (jee tahng; chicken soup), 
despite what my grandmother told me. If your grandmother cooks as well as 
mine did, however, the soup couldn’t hurt... 


Your doctor may prescribe some yao (yaow; medicine) to make you feel 
better. After you lin (/een; fill) your yaof ang (yaow fahng; prescription), you 
may find the following instructions on the bottle: 
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YY Mi sige xidoshi chi yici. (may suh guh shyaow shir chir ee tsuh; Take one 
tablet every four hours.) 


Mai tian chi lidng ci, méi ci san pian. (may tyan chir lyahng tsuh, may 
tsuh sahn pyan; Take three tablets, twice a day.) 


Fan hou chi. (fahn ho chir; Take after eating.) 


Talkin’ the Talk 


Maxine talks to the yaojishi (yaow jee shir; pharmacist) about her 
prescription and about curing a lingering cough of hers. 


Maxine: 


Yaojishi: 


Maxine: 


Yaojishi: 


Nin néng bunéng géi w6 péi hao zhéige yao? 
Neen nung boo nung gay waw pay how jay guh 
yaow? 

Can you fill this prescription for me? 


Kéyl. 
Kuh yee. 
Yes, | can. 


W6 hai yao zhi késou de yao. 
Waw hye yaow jir kuh so duh yaow. 
I'd also like something for a cough. 


Ni zui hdo chi késou tangjiang. Késou yao yé kéyl. 
Nee dzway how chir kuh so tahng jyahng. Kuh so 
yaow yeah kuh yee. 

Your best bet is to have some cough syrup. You can 
also have some cough drops. 


Maxine looks at another medicine on the shelf and asks the phar- 
macist about it. 


Maxine: 


Yaojishi: 


Maxine: 


Zhéige zénme yang? 
Jay guh dzummuh yahng? 
How about this? 


(Laughing) Buxing! Na shi xiéyao. Chuféi ni you 
bianmi, na méiyong! 

Boo sheeng! Nah shir shyeh yaow. Choo fay nee you 
byan mee, nah may yoong! 

Definitely not! That’s a laxative. Unless you’re consti- 
pated, that won't be of any use! 


Buhdoyisi! 
Boo how ee suh! 
How embarrassing! 
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Words to Know 


zhénjit 

yao 

Zhéng yao 

XI yao 

chi yao 
yaofang 
yaowan 
kangshéngst 
da zhén 
waiké 

dong shdusht 
st 


Vv 7 4 
zhénliaosuo 


jizhénshi 


kangsuadnyao 


fog = ‘ 
weitaming 


W6 dui gingméist 
\ Vv. 
guomin 


nah may yoong 
boo how ee suh 
jyo hoo chuh 

juhn jyo 

yaow 

joong yaow 

she yaow 

chir yaow 

yaow fahng 

yaow wahn 

kahng shung s0o0 
dah juhn 

why kuh 

doong show shoo 
suh 

juhn lyaow swaw 
ee ywan 

dahn jya 

jyo hoo chuh 

jee juhn shir 
kahng swan yaow 
ah suh pee leen 
way tah meeng 
waw dway cheeng 


may S00 gwaw 
meen 


that’s useless 
how embarrassing 
ambulance 
acupuncture 
medicine 

Chinese medicine 
Western medicine 
to take medicine 
pharmacy 

pill 

antibiotics 
injection 

surgery 

to undergo an operation 
to die 

clinic 

hospital 
stretcher 
ambulance 
emergency room 
antacid 

aspirin 

vitamin 


I’m allergic to penicillin 
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Sticking to acupuncture and herbal remedies 


Chinese acupuncture and herbal medicine are 
gaining currency in places outside of China. 
Little wonder, because these remedies have 
proven their efficacy in China for over a thou- 
sand years. Herbal medicine remedies from the 
jungles and rain forests of rural China have 


cancer, and healers often use them in conjunc- 
tion with Western medicine these days. As for 
acupuncture, proper placement of needles in 
certain key points of the body has proven so 
useful in alleviating pain and in numbing 
patients that you can undergo major surgery 


helped every ailment from rheumatism to without Western anesthesia. 


Calling the Police 


Ever have your pocketbook tou le (foe luh; stolen)? Being a victim is an awful 
feeling, as I can tell you from experience. You feel shéngqi (shung chee; 
angry) at such a képa (Ruh pah; scary) experience, especially if it happens 

in another country and the zéi (dzay, thief) taopao (taow paow; escapes) 
quickly. 


I hope you're never the victim of a crime like theft (or something worse). Still, 
you should always be prepared with some key words you can use when the 
jingcha (Jeeng chah; police) finally pull up in the fingché (eeng chuh; police 
car) and take you back to the fingchaja (feeng chah jyew; police station) to 
identify a potential zéi. Hopefully the culprit will be zhua le Gwah luh; 
arrested). 


You may also find yourself in an emergency that doesn’t involve you. If you 
ever witness an accident, here are some phrases you can relay to the police, 
emergency workers, or victims: 


YY Ta béi qiché yazhao le. (tah bay chee chuh yah jaw luh; He was run over 
by a car.) 
Ta zai lidxié. (tah dzye lyo shyeh; He’s bleeding.) 


Y Bié ku. Jingcha hé jithtché laile. (byeh koo. jeeng chah huh jyo hoo 
chuh lye luh; Don’t cry. The police and the ambulance have arrived.) 
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Acquiring Legal Help 


Nine out of ten foreigners never need to look for a lawyer during a stay in 
China, which isn’t as litigious a society as the United States, to be sure. If you 
do need a liishi (/yew shir; lawyer), however, your best bet is to check with 
your country’s dashiguan (dah shir gwahn; Embassy) or lingshiguan (leeng 
shir gwahn; Consulate) for advice. 


cUl7y, 


prisoq, 


Don't sweat the Chinese justice 


Justice is meted out quickly in the People’s 
Republic of China, often without recourse to 
appeals. Many times the crime ends in a death 
sentence carried out quickly, for everything 
from murder and rape to white collar type 
crimes and corruption. The flip side of the coin 


is that as far as tourism is concerned, foreigners 
rarely experience crime. China is considered an 
extremely safe place for tourists and business 
people alike. Policemen are always willing to 
help a lost foreigner in any city. 


It can be very maf an (mah fun; annoying) and stressful to have to deal with 
liishi, no matter what country you’re in, but you have to admit — they do 
know the falii (fah lyew; law). And if you have to go to fayuan (fah ywan; 
court) for any serious shijian (shir jyan; incident), you want the judge to 
panjué (pahn jweh; make a decision) in your favor. Moral of the story: Good 
liishi are worth their weight in jin (gin; gold), even if you still consider them 
shay (shah yew; sharks) in the end. 
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Fun & Games 


Identify the following body parts in Chinese. Check Appendix C for the answers. 
1. Arm: 

. Shoulder: 

. Finger: 

Leg: 

. Neck: 

. Chest: 

Eye: 


Ear: 


Cw rPn aun btwWhH 


. Nose: 
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Part IV 
The Part of Tens 


“Here's a recipe for Chinese Thousand 
Year Old. Eggs. Thank goodness for 
microwave ovens" 


In this part... 


i his part is short and sweet. It’s also essential if you 


don’t want to make all sorts of cultural faux pas when 
you start using your Chinese. I give you practical tips to 
keep in mind and Chinese expressions and phrases that 
make you sound like a native. Equally important, I give 
you 10 things to avoid doing when you’re in China or 
with Chinese acquaintances. Dive right in. These chapters 
are fun! 


Chapter 17 


Ten Ways to Pick Up Chinese 
Quickly 


In This Chapter 
Practicing by listening 
Speaking while you cook 
Finding practice tools online and on television 
Meeting Chinese friends 
Translating your name with calligraphy 


Te: chapter contains ten good activities that can help speed up your 
Chinese learning curve. Having useful, easy-to-access, and easy-to-follow 
learning tools makes a big difference in your progress. And besides, you can 
have fun with them, too. 


Listen to Chinese-Language 
Tapes, CDs, and CD-ROMs 


Just imagine trying to figure out what Chinese tones sound like without actu- 
ally hearing them spoken out loud. Kind of like imagining what Beethoven’s 
Fifth sounds like based on a written description. Even if you read this book 
cover to cover, you'll be hard pressed to figure out just what the first, second, 
third, and fourth tones actually sound like unless you listen to the accompa- 
nying CD. Be creative with your discovery of the language (and your language 
listening) by picking up all the language tapes, CDs, and CD-ROMS you can 
find out there. Keep mimicking what you hear over and over again so that 
your pronunciation and intonation become better with each go-round. Pretty 
soon you'll be able to tell a native Mandarin speaker from a native Cantonese 
speaker. 
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Attend a Peking Opera Performance 


Okay, I admit that the first time I attended a performance of Peking Opera, I 
wished I had brought a pair of ear plugs. The opera is an acquired taste to be 
sure. Kind of like caviar. But | recommend spending time cultivating an appre- 
ciation for it. Peking Opera originated in the late 1700s, when opera troupes 
originally staged performances for the royal family. Only later did it become 
such a public art, and now it’s all the rage for any person who claims to 
appreciate Chinese culture. The makeup, costumes, cacophonous music, and 
stylized movements are predictable and much treasured by the Chinese 
people. Listening to Peking Opera not only helps you develop an appreciation 
for a great Chinese art form, but also fine-tunes your recognition of the pro- 
nunciation of standard Mandarin. You can even learn a few tunes at the same 
time. A win-win situation all around. 


Cook with a Wok 


Shop 


You may be surprised what cooking with a wok can do for your Chinese. Not 
only do you start eating healthier, but because you’re forced to visit some 
Asian food markets to gather the ingredients you need to cook with, you also 
soak in Chinese words by osmosis. Ever hear of doufu (doe foo)? That means 
soy bean curd in Mandarin. How about bok choi? Okay, so that’s Cantonese, 
but the Mandarin is bai cai (bye tsye; Chinese cabbage). The best traditional 
Chinese cooking, all done with a wok, puts you in the proper frame of mind to 
want to soak up some more Chinese language. Try following some recipes 
from a Chinese cookbook and repeat the names of the ingredients over and 
over, a sure fire way to speak more Chinese. And if you’re not a great cook, 
get into the habit of eating at Chinese restaurants and mastering the names of 
at least ten dishes before the end of the meal. 


for Food in Chinatown 


Mingle with the Mandarin-speaking masses while you attune your ear to the 
sounds and tones of Chinese. This is only one of the fun things to do in 
Chinatown, of course, but one worth doing often. Not only do you cultivate a 
good ear for Chinese, but you also become privy to the gestures that often go 
along with the sounds. (And you thought the Italians had cornered the 
market on hand gestures.) 
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Surf the Net 


Tons of information on Chinese language and culture is only a mouse click 
away. Now that you’re in the information age, take advantage of it. Everything 
from how to write Chinese characters to discovering Peking Opera is out 
there. Whatever motivated you to start speaking Chinese in the first place, 
the World Wide Web keeps you involved. Just do a quick search for places 
like Shanghai, Beijing, or Taipei or cultural keywords like wok or pagoda. 
You'll be amazed at what you can come up with. 


Watch Kung-Fu Flicks 


Bruce Lee is only the tip of the iceberg. Go to your local public library and 
ask to see the list of kung-fu movies. Everything from Hong Kong action films 
to mainland martial arts flicks — you should find them all there. Pick what- 
ever interests you. Directors like Zhang Yimou and Chen Kaige have become 
famous around the world. (Okay, so they didn’t direct kung-fu movies . . . but 
they’re still worth checking out.) 


The best way to grasp Chinese is to watch them over and over to see how 
many words and phrases you can pick up in one sitting. You soon become 
adept at anticipating which gestures go with which words, and you develop a 
great ear for all those tones. 


Exchange Language Lessons 


Finding a language partner has to be one of the best ways to pick up Chinese. 
Not only do you get to learn the language, but you also develop a friendship 
along the way. Tons of students come to the States every year from China. 
Whether you’re in school at the moment or just live near one, you should 
have no problem putting up a sign offering a language exchange. And don’t 
forget to ask your language partner to compare notes about Chinese and 
American culture. That’s when the real fun begins. 
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Make Chinese Friends 


Possibilities for meeting Chinese-speaking people are endless. Check out the 
cubicle next to you at your office or the desk ahead of you in class. Or how 
about the mother of the kid who’s in your son’s karate class? Wherever you 
go, you have a chance to make a new friend who not only knows Chinese, but 
who also can teach you a little about the culture. You may even find a new 
friend to see that kung-fu movie with or to help you navigate grocery shop- 
ping in Chinatown (not to mention how to use a wok after you buy all your 
food). 


Study Chinese Calligraphy 


Chinese calligraphy is one of the most beautiful art forms in the world. Why 
not pick up a brush and create those beautiful strokes yourself on rice paper? 
The whole ritual of preparing the ink and paper is an exercise in patience and 
meditation, and you get to appreciate the difficulty Chinese school children 
have in learning to write Chinese. You can discover how to write your name 
in Chinese (have your English name transliterated, because there’s no alpha- 
bet in Chinese) and then practice writing those characters over and over 
until you can sign your name to a Chinese News Year’s card and mail it toa 
friend. 


Ge Curious and Creative 


If you look for opportunities to practice Chinese, I guarantee you can find 
them. Be imaginative. And stop worrying about failing. In fact, make as many 
mistakes as it takes so that you can make a mental note of what you should 
do or say differently the next time around. Give yourself a pat on the back 
every time you discover something new in Chinese or figure out a novel way 
to discover more about the Chinese language and people. Keep yakking away 
with the new words and phrases you find in Chinese For Dummies and enjoy 
watching the reactions on people’s faces when you open your mouth. 


Chapter 18 
Ten Things Never to Do in China 


In This Chapter 
Understanding Chinese etiquette 


Being gracious and humble in social situations 


T°: chapter may save you from certain embarrassment and possibly even 
outright humiliation one day. It gives you ten important tips on what not 
to do if you really want to win friends and make a good impression with your 
Chinese acquaintances. Take my tips to heart. 


Never Accept a Compliment Graciously 


You may find yourself at a loss for words when you compliment a Chinese 
host on a wonderful meal, and you get in response, “No, no, the food was 
really horrible.” You hear the same thing when you tell a Chinese parent how 
smart or handsome his son is — he meets the compliment with a rebuff of 
“No, he’s really stupid” or “He’s not good looking at all.” These people aren’t 
being nasty .. . just humble and polite. Moral of the story here: Feign humil- 
ity, even if it kills you! A little less boasting and fewer self-congratulatory 
remarks go a long way towards scoring cultural sensitivity points with the 
Chinese. 


Never Make Someone Lose Face 


The worst thing you can possibly do to Chinese acquaintances is publicly 
humiliate or otherwise embarrass them. Doing so makes them lose face. 
Don’t point out a mistake in front of others or yell at someone. 


The good news is that you can actually help someone gain face by compli- 
menting them and giving credit where credit is due. Do this whenever the 
opportunity arises. Your graciousness is much appreciated. 
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Never Get Angry in Public 


Public displays of anger are frowned upon by the Chinese and are most 
uncomfortable for them to deal with — especially if the people getting angry 
are foreign tourists, for example. This goes right along with making someone 
(usually the Chinese host) lose face, which you should avoid at all costs. The 
Chinese place a premium on group harmony, so foreigners should try to 
swallow hard, be polite, and cope privately. 


Never Address People by Their 
First Names First 


Chinese people have first and last names like everyone else. However, in 
China, the last name always comes first. The family (and the collective in gen- 
eral) always takes precedence over the individual. Joe Smith in Minnesota is 
known as Smith Joe (or the equivalent) in Shanghai. If a man is introduced to 
you as Li Ming, you can safely refer to him as Mr. Li (Mot Mr. Ming). 


Unlike people in the West, the Chinese don’t feel very comfortable calling 
each other by their first names. Only family members and a few close friends 
ever refer to the man above, for example, as simply “Ming.” They may, how- 
ever, add the prefix lao (/aow; old) or xiao (shyaow; young) before the family 
name to show familiarity and closeness. Lao Li (Old Li) may refer to his 
younger friend as Xiao Chén (Young Chén). 


Never Take Food with the Wrong 
End of Vour Chopsticks 


The next time you gather around a dinner table with a Chinese host, you 
may discover that serving spoons for the many communal dishes are non- 
existent. This is because everyone serves themselves (or others) by turning 
their chopsticks upside down to take food from the main dishes before 
putting the food on the individual plates. 
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Never Drink Alcohol Without First 
Offering a Toast 


Chinese banquets include eight to ten courses of food and plenty of alcohol. 
Sometimes you drink rice wine, and sometimes you drink industrial strength 
Mao Tai, known to put a foreigner or two under the table in no time. One way 
to slow the drinking is to observe Chinese etiquette by always offering a toast 
to the host or someone else at the table before taking a sip yourself. This not 
only prevents you from drinking too much too quickly, but also shows your 
gratitude toward the host and your regard for the other guests. If someone 
toasts you with a “gan béi,” (gahn bay) however, watch out. 


Gan béi means “bottoms up,” and you may be expected to drink the whole 
drink rather quickly. Don’t worry. You can always say “shui yi” (shway ee; as 
you wish) in return and take just a little sip instead. 


Never Let Someone Else Pay the Bill 
Without Fighting for It 


Most Westerners are stunned the first time they witness the many fairly 
chaotic, noisy scenes at the end of a Chinese restaurant meal. The time to 
pay the bill has come and everyone is simply doing what they’re expected to 
do — fight to be the one to pay it. The Chinese consider it good manners to 
vociferously and strenuously attempt to wrest the bill out of the very hands 
of whoever happens to have it. This may go on, back and forth, for a good 
few minutes, until someone “wins” and pays the bill. The gesture of being 
eager and willing to pay is always appreciated. 


Never Show Up Empty Handed 


Gifts are exchanged frequently between the Chinese, and not just on special 
occasions. If you have dinner in someone’s house to meet a prospective busi- 
ness partner or for any other pre-arranged meeting, both parties commonly 
exchange gifts as small tokens of friendship and good will. Westerners are 
often surprised at the number of gifts the Chinese hosts give. The general 
rule of thumb is to bring many little (gender non-specific) gifts when you 
travel to China. You never know when you'll meet someone who wants to pre- 
sent you with a special memento, so you should arrive with your own as well. 
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Never Accept Food, Drinks, or Gifts 
Without First Refusing a Few Times 


No self-respecting guests immediately accept whatever may be offered to 
them in someone’s home. No matter how much they may be eager to accept 
the food, drink, or gift, proper Chinese etiquette prevents them from doing 
anything that makes them appear greedy or eager to receive it, so be sure to 
politely refuse a couple of times. 


Never Take the First “No, 
Thank Vou” Literally 


Chinese people automatically refuse food or drinks several times — even if 
they really feel hungry or thirsty. Never take the first “No, thank you” literally. 
Even if they say it once or twice, offer it again. A good guest is supposed to 
refuse at least once, but a good host is also supposed to make the offer at 
least twice. 


Chapter 19 
Ten Favorite Chinese Expressions 


In This Chapter 


Sounding like a native 
Getting to know the lingo of daily life 


Se English words and phrases are common expressions you hear 
repeatedly during the course of a day. The Chinese language is no 
different. It accommodates this tendency with tons of colorful expressions. 
Some expressions are known as chéngyti (chung yew) — four-character 
sayings — which help describe any given situation or put sentiments into 
words in a nutshell. Mastering these popular Chinese expressions and know- 
ing when to use them helps you put a welcoming smile on the face of the 
native speaker when appropriate situations arise. 


This chapter offers some idiomatic expressions that make you sound like a 
native. You hear these expressions all the time in typical daily situations. 


Gongxi Gongxi 
goong-she goong-she; Congratulations! 


You say gongxi gongxi for happy occasions when congratulations are in 
order. 


“My wife just had a baby!” your friend says. “Wow! I didn’t even know she was 
pregnant,” you say. “G6ngxi gongxi!” 


Your brother finally passes the Bar Exam (on the third try). G6ngxi gongxi! 


Hey! You just turned 21. Now you can finally go to a bar. Géngxi gongxi! 
Let’s go! 


On the Chinese New Year, you hear not only “g6ngxi gongxi,” but also 
“gongxi facai” (goong she fah-tsye), which means “Congratulations and may 
you prosper.” 
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Vi La Ping’an 
ee loo peeng ahn; Bon Voyage! Have a good trip. 
This is a great phrase to use when a friend or acquaintance is about to 
embark on a long journey. When you see someone off at the airport, you hear 


many people say this. You may want to teach your family and friends yi lu 
ping’an before you board the plane! 


Vi Van Nau Jin 
ee yan nahn jeen; It’s a long story. 
Maybe someone wants to know how you got that black eye. Maybe you don’t 


really want to go into the details. Just say yi yan nan jin to save the blow-by- 
blow description for when you’re ready. 


Mama Hihi 
mah mah hoo hoo; So-so. 


The phrase mama hihi literally means “horse horse tiger tiger.” You use this 
expression when you want to indicate a situation is just okay or mediocre. 


Just barely pass that test? You did mama hihi. Slightly under the weather 
today? You’re feeling mama hihi. Food at that new restaurant not so great? 
It’s just mama hihi. 


Kai Wan Xiao 
kye (rhymes with pie) wahn shyaow; Just kidding, or You’ve got to be 
kidding! 


You say kai wan xiao when you can’t believe your ears. Suppose your co- 
worker just told you she’s been fired, even though she was promoted only a 
month ago. That definitely calls for a kai wan xiao in response. When she 
finally tells you it’s not true, she adds kai wan xiao at the end. She was just 
kidding. (Now you're really angry.) 
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Mafan Ni 


mah fahn nee; Sorry to trouble you. 


You say mafan ni when, although you don’t want to put anyone out, you 
politely accept an extended offer to do something for you. If you can’t reach 
the salt at the other end of the dinner table and someone offers to pass it to 
you, you say mafan ni. It means, “So sorry to trouble you, but would you 
mind?” 


You can also say something (or someone) is a real pain in the neck by pro- 
claiming, “Ta hén mafan.” (He’s really a pain, or it’s really an inconvenient 
annoyance.) 


Zénme Vang? 


dzummuh yahng,; How’s it going, or what’s up? 


A great catch-all expression when you run into old friends and want to find 
out how they’ve been or what they’re up to these days. You just say: Hey! 
Zénme yang? 


You don’t say it to a stranger or someone you’ve just met in a more formal sit- 
uation, but it’s a great expression to use between friends. 


Another way you can use zénme is by adding “le” in place of “yang” at the 
end. (Ni zénme le?) If you do, you say, “Hey, what’s wrong with you?” Kind of 


like, “What could you possibly have been thinking when you did sucha 
stupid thing?” 


Wen 

cheeng one; Please, may I ask; excuse me, but... 
Before you ask a question, be polite and preface it with qing wén. You’re 
asking if you can even ask about something. You can use it when you go 


shopping and need to address a store clerk: 


Qing wén (Please, may I ask), how much is that thousand-year-old egg? 
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You can also use it when you need directions and have to approach a total 
stranger: 


Qing wén (Excuse me), which bus can take me to the Temple of Heaven? 


av L va 
Ziji Lai 
dzuh jee lye; Vl help myself, thanks. 


The rules of Chinese eating etiquette dictate that you should never start to 
fill up your plate before at least attempting to serve someone else first. Ziji 
lai is a polite expression you use to indicate that you can help yourself as 
soon as someone starts to serve you. A host always starts to serve the guests 
sitting closest, but the guests should always say ziji lai (and then relent and 
let the person serve them anyway) for each and every course. After the host 
has started a dish, however, you may indeed begin to serve yourself. 


And just as you should never serve yourself first, you should also never take 

even a sip of alcohol without at least toasting someone else first (see Chapter 
18 for more things you should never do). For that, you can say ganbéi! (gahn 

bay; bottoms up!) 


eye yah; Oh my! 


Aiyas can be heard all over China whenever people feel frustrated, shocked, 
or even just plain old annoyed. You hear it when you show up to your par- 
ents’ home for dinner with a friend who looks like he’s in a punk rock band. 
You may even say it yourself when you realize you left your briefcase in the 
taxi, which is now halfway across town. And you definitely have an aiya 
moment when you wonder how to look anything up in a Chinese dictionary 
after finding out that there’s no alphabet. 


Chapter 20 


Ten Phrases That Make You 
Sound Chinese 


In This Chapter 


Saying the right things in social situations 


Maintaining your humility and graciousness 


ic chapter gives you phrases that help your conversation for many 
social occasions. Knowing these phrases provides you with an authentic 
flavor of Chinese culture and hospitality. Use them liberally to fit right in with 
any crowd. 


As you read this chapter, you may notice that the Chinese often repeat 
phrases. Repeating words happens often in spoken Chinese. 


Huanying Huanying! 
hwan yeeng hwan yeeng; Welcome! 


You use this phrase when guests arrive at your home or in your country to 
make them feel right at home. And if you say huanying zai lai (hwan yeeng 
dzye lye) before they leave, it means you welcome them to come again. A bit 
of Chinese hospitality in action. 


Gici Gici 
bee tsuh bee tsuh; Same to you; You too. 
This little phrase comes in handy when someone wishes you well or gives 
you a compliment that merits return so you don’t appear vain. What’s that 


you say? Great looking dress I have on? Bici bici. (Yours looks great, too.) 
May you have a long and happy retirement. Bici bici. Game to you.) 
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av w awv w 
Jityang Jityang 
Jyoe yahng jyoe yahng; Pleased to meet you; literally: | have admired you 
for a long time. 


Saying Jiityang jittyang when you first meet someone you've heard some- 
thing about is a polite gesture. 


Man Man Chi! 


mahn mahn chir; Bon Appetit! 


Be sure to say man man chi to the others at your table before you take your 
first bite. You’ll win hearts all around. It actually means “eat real slowly”; 
saying the phrase lets everyone know you hope they take their time and 
enjoy the meal. 


Wo Qing Ke 


waw cheeng kuh; It’s on me; My treat. 


You hear this phrase day in and day out all over China. Everyone wants to be 
the one to pay the bill (see Chapter 18), so folks make a big deal out of being 
the first person to go to the hip when the check comes. Even if you don’t 
mean it, ask for the bill at least once or twice while others protest. Whoever 
keeps insisting gets to pay the bill. 


Friends often make a joke by adding “ni fa qian” (nee foo chyan) at the end 
of this phrase. If you hear someone say “w6 qing ké, ni fui qian,” it means 
“Tll take the bill, but you'll be the one to pay it.” Only say this when you dine 
with a good friend who can take a joke, however, or you’ll be sunk just when 
you were starting to impress people with your newly acquired Chinese. 


Vou Kong Lai Wan 
yo koong lye wahn; Please come again. 
Just before guests leave your home, you should always say “You kong lai 


wan.” (Literally: When you have time, come back and play.) Sometimes you 
also hear people say “man z6u,” (mahn dzoe) which literally means “walk 
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slowly” and is loosely translated as “careful going home.” A good host doesn’t 
forget to wish his or her guests well as they depart. The saying implies they'll 
be back again anyway. Chinese hospitality at its best. 


When you're in mainland China, you may hear the last word pronounced as 
“wahr’ rather than “wahn,” which is the way the Taiwanese pronounce it. In 
fact, any time you hear a word end in “r,” it indicates the person is speaking a 
northern dialect, like Mandarin spoken in Beijing. People in Taiwan speak in 
one of the southern dialects, so they invariably pronounce certain words 
with an “n” sound at the end rather than an “r” sound. 


L 7 aan L 7 aan 
aojia Laojia 
laow jyah laow jyah; Excuse me; Pardon me. 


Ever wonder what to say when you need to pass a person who’s standing in 
your way? Especially if you find yourself in busy Shanghai where it often feels 
like you’re in a sea of humanity, laojia laojia is exactly the phrase you want to 
remember for crowded moments. It offers you a nice way of getting some- 
one’s attention without being rude. 


Zhi Ni Zéo Ri Kang Fu 
joo nee dzaow ir kahng foo; Get well soon. 


Hopefully you won’t have to use this expression too often, but if you do, at 
least the folks hearing it will know your colloquial Chinese is good. You’ll fit 
right in with the rest of the well-wishers, and your Chinese friends are sure to 
appreciate your good wishes. 


Gukedi 
boo kuh chee; You’re welcome; No problem; Don’t mention it. 


You say biikéqi as the bookend to xiéxié (shyeh shyeh; thanks). You can’t say 
one without expecting to hear the other. Bakéqi represents more than just a 
response to “thank you,” however. It’s part and parcel of a larger group of 
words that express a humble spirit, which the Chinese always treasure in 
friends and acquaintances. If someone thanks you profusely for something 
you do, whether big or small, never accept the thanks as something you 
agree you deserve. Giving yourself a pat on the back is the opposite of what 
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you want to convey. Always make it sound like your deed is no big deal, 
something you prefer to downplay. Doing so puts you in the correct frame of 
mind for the kind of public humility prized by the Chinese. (See Chapter 18 
for more tips on Chinese faux pas.) 


Hao Jitt Méi Jian 
how jyoe may jyan; Long time no see. 
You can use this phrase in all seriousness or in jest if you’ve just seen some- 
one an hour before. Either way, it puts people in a good mood to know that 


you care about being in their presence again. You can even say it to your 
Chinese For Dummies book if it stays on your bookshelf for too long. 


Part V 
Appendixes 


In this part... 


j he appendixes in this part give you easy-to-access 
Chinese reference sources. | include a simple list of 
verbs in Chinese, because Chinese has no equivalent of 


English verb conjugation. I provide a mini-dictionary with 
some of the words you use most often. Next, you get the 
answers to the Fun & Games exercises that appear at the 
ends of the chapters. Finally, I list the tracks of the audio 
CD included with this book so you can read along as you 
listen and then practice speaking Chinese with the correct 
tones. 


Appendix A 
Chinese Verbs 


He: a handy list of useful Chinese verbs. For a general description of 
how verbs work in Chinese, see Chapter 2. 


an/ahn/to press 


anpai/ahn pye/to arrange; 
to schedule 


anzhuang/ahn jwahng/to install 
bangmang/bahng mahng/to help 
b6/baw/to dial 

canjia/tsahn jyah/to participate 
chang/chahng/to sing 
chi/chir/to eat 

chidao/chir daow/to be late 


chongxin kaiji/choong sheen kye 
jee/to reboot 


chuan/chwan/to wear 
chui/chway/to blow 


cin gian/tswun chyan/to deposit 
money 


da/dah/to hit; to strike; to play 


dai/dye/to bring; to carry; to wear 
(accessories) 


déng/duhng/to wait 
dian/dyan/to order (food) 
dong/doong/to understand 
é/uh/to be hungry 

féi/fay/to fly 

fu. zhang/foo jahng/to pay a bill 
gaibian/gye byan/to change 
ganjué/gahn jweh/to feel 
ganxié/gahn shyeh/to thank 
gaosti/gaow soo/to tell 
gaoxing/gaow sheeng/to be happy 
gEi/gay/to give 

gongzu0/goong dzwaw/to work 


gua/gwah/to hang up 
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guan/gwan/to close 

guji/goo jee/to estimate 
gud/gwaw/to pass 

hé/huh/to drink 

hézu6/huh dzwaw/to cooperate 
hua/hwah/to paint 
huan/hwahn/to exchange 
huanying/hwahn eeng/to welcome 
hui/hway/to return 


hui/hway/to know how to do 
something 


hiixi/hoo she/to breathe 
jian/jyan/to see 

jiang/jyahng/to speak 
jianli/jyan lee/to set up 
jianyi/jyan ee/to suggest 
jiao/jyaow/to call 

ji€/jyveh/to answer (a phone call) 
jié/jyeh/to loan; to borrow 
ji€éfang/jyeh fahng/to liberate 
jiéhun/jyeh hwun/to marry 
jiéjué/jyeh jweh /to solve 
jiéshao/jyeh shaow/to introduce 


jiézhang/jyeh jahng/to pay the bill 


jiti/jyoe/to save (a life) 
juéding/jyweh deeng/to decide 
kai/kye/to open 

kai ché/kye chuh/to drive 


kaihui/kye hway/to have or be ina 
meeting 


kan/kahn/to read; to look; to see 
ké/kuh/to be thirsty 

lai/lye/to come 

lianxi//yan she/to practice 
likai/lee kye/to leave 


liti//yoe/to leave (an object; a 
message) 


ma/mah/to scold 
mai/my/to buy 
mai/my/to sell 
mang/mahng/to be busy 
milt/mee loo/to get lost 
na/nah/to pick up; to take 
néng/nuhng/to be able to 


panjué/pahn jweh/to make a legal 
decision 


qian ri/chyan roo/to log on 


qian chia/chyan choo/to log off 
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qing/cheeng/to invite 
qt/chyew/to go 


qt qian/chyew chyan/to withdraw 
money 


quxiao/chyew shyaow/to cancel 
rang/rahng/to permit 


rénshi/run shir/to know (a person); 
to recognize 


shang/shahng/to get on 


shangwang/shahng wahng/to go 
online 


shi/shir/to be 
shou/show/to receive 


shou/show/to accept (money, 
tickets, etc.) 


shii/shoo/to lose 
shud/shwaw/to speak 
song/soong/to send 
tanpan/tahn pahn/to negotiate 
taolin/taow lwun/to discuss 
tian/tyan/to fill out (a form) 
ting/teeng/to hear; to listen to 
téngyi/foong ee/to agree 


tuifang/tway fahng/to check out (of 
hotel room) 


tuihui/tway hway/to return 
(merchandise) 


tu6ytin/twaw yewn/to check in 
luggage 


wan/wahn/to play 
wang/wahng/to forget 
wén/one/to ask 

xi/she/to wash 

xia/shyah/to get off 
xiang/shyahng/to think; to miss 
xiazai/shyah dzye/to download 
xthuan/she hwan/to like; to enjoy 
xin/sheen/to believe 
xuanzé/shwan dzuh/to choose 
xuéxi/shweh she/to study 


yanshi/yan shir/to give a 
presentation 


yao/yaow/to want 

ying/eeng/to win 

yong/yoong/to use 

y6u/yo/to have; there are 
youlan/yo /ahn/to sightsee 
youyong/yo yoong/to swim 
yuanyi/ywan yee/to be willing to 
yusuan/yew swan/to budget 


zhao/jaow/to look for 
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zhaoxiang/jaow shyahng/to take 
pictures 


zhidao/jir daow/to know (a fact) 
zhu/joo/to reside; to extend wishes 
zhua/jwah/to catch 

zhuan/jwan/to transfer; to turn 


zhuangru/jwahng roo/to pack 


zhuanzit/jwan dzoo/to sublet 
zhiichi/joo chir/to lead 

z6u (lu)/dzoe (loo)/to walk 
zu/dzoo/to rent 

zu0/dzwaw/to do; to make; to sit 


zuo fan/dzwaw fahn/to cook 


Chinese-English 


Mini-Dictionary 


A 


ai/eye/short 

airén/eye run/spouse (used only in the 
PRC) 

aiya/eye yah/oh my goodness! 

anjing/ahn jeeng/quiet 

anpai/ahn pye/to arrange 

anquandai/ahn chwan dye/seat belt 


B 


baba/bah bah/father 

baifénbi/bye fun bee/percentage 
ban/bahn/half 

bangmang/bahng mahng/to help 
bangongshi/bahn goong shir/office 
bangongzhu6/bahn goong jwaw/desk 
banyé/bahn yeh/midnight 
baoqian/baow chyan/I’m sorry 
baozhi/baow jir/newspaper 
biéde/byeh duh/other 

bing/beeng/to be sick 

binguan/been gwahn/hotel 

b6/baw/to dial 

bowuguan/baw woo gwahn/museum 
bu/boo/not; no 

bt kéqi/boo kuh chee/you’re welcome 
biichong/boo choong/to add 
buicud/boo tswaw/not bad; really good 


buzhang/boo jahng/department head; 
minister 


C 


ca/tsah/to sweep 
cai/tsye/food 
caidan/tsye dahn/menu 
canguan/tsahn gwahn/restaurant 
canjinzhi/tsahn jeen jir/napkin 
césu6/tsuh swaw/toilet 
cha/chah/tea; to look something up 
changchang/chahng chahng/often 
changtt dianhua/chahng too dyan 
hwah/long-distance phone call 
chaoji shichang/chaow jee shir 
chahng/supermarket 
chat6u/chah toe/adaptor 
chazi/chah dzuh/fork 
chéngshi/chung shir/city 
chi yao/chir yaow/to take medicine 
chifan/chir fahn/to eat 
chuan/chwahn/to wear 
chuang/chwahng/bed 


chuanzhén ji/chwan juhn jee/fax machine 


chiifa/choo fah/to leave the house; 
to set off 


chiizii/choo dzoo/to rent 

chiizii ché/choo dzoo chuh/taxi 
céng/tsoong/from 
congming/tsoong meeng/intelligent 
cu0d/tswaw/incorrect; mistake 
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D 


da/dah/big 

da/dah/to do, play, or hit 

dalu/dah loo/mainland (China) 

danchéngpiao/dahn chuhng pyaow/one- 
way ticket 

dangran/dahng rahn/of course 

danshi/dahn shir/but; however 

dashiguan/dah shir gwahn/embassy 

dating/dah teeng/lobby 

déng/duhng/to wait 

déngjipai/duhng jee pye/boarding pass 

dian/dyan/to order (food) 

dianhua/dyan hwah/telephone 


dianhua haoma/dyan hwah how 
mah/telephone number 


dianhua haomabti/dyan hwah how mah 
boo/telephone book 

diannao/dyan now/computer 

dianshi/dyan shir/television 

dianti/dyan tee/elevator 

dianying/dyan yeeng/movie 

dianzi youjian/dyan dzuh yo jyan/e-mail 

dianzi youxiang dizhi/dyan dzuh yo 
shyahng dee jir/e-mail address 

difang/dee fahng/place 

ding wéi/deeng way/to make a 
reservation 

diqii/dee chyew/area; location 

ditié/dee tyeh/subway 

ditii/dee too/map 

dizhi/dee jir/address 

dongxi/doong she/thing 

d6u/doe/both; all 

duibtiqi/dway boo chee/excuse me; 
I’m sorry 


duifang fuféi dianhua/dway fahng foo fay 


dyan hwah/collect call 

duihuan lii/dway hwahn lyew/exchange 
rate 

duihuanchii/dway hwahn choo/exchange 
bureaus 


duimian/dway myan/opposite 
dujia/doo jyah/on vacation 
du6/dwaw/many 

duo jitt??/dwaw jyoe/how long? 
dudshao?/dwaw shaow/how much? 


E 


é/uh/hungry 
érzi/are dzuh/son 


F 


falii/fah lyew/law 
fan/fahn/food 
fandian/fahn dyan/restaurant 
fandian qiantai/fahn dyan chyan 
tye/reception desk 
fang jia/fahng jyah/to take a vacation 
fangjian/fahng jyan/room 
fanguan/fahn gwahn/hotel 
fangzi/fahng dzuh/house 
fanting/fahn teeng/dining room 
féiji/fay jee/airplane 
feijichang/fay jee chahng/airport 
féizao/fay dzaow/soap 
fén/fun/minute; one cent 
fuijin/foo jeen/area; vicinity 
fiimti/foo moo/parents 
fiiqian/foo chyan/to pay 
fiigin/foo cheen/father 
fiiwtiqi/foo woo chee/server 
fawitai jingli/foo woo tye jeeng 
lee/concierge 
fawttyuan/foo woo ywan/attendant 


G 


gaibian/guy byan/to change (attitude; 
behavior) 

Gang bi/gahng bee/Hong Kong dollar 

gangbi/gahng bee/pen 


ganjing/gahn jeeng/clean 

ganxié/gahn shyeh/many thanks 

gaoféngqi/gaow fung chee/rush hour 

gaosti/gaow soo/to tell 

gaostugonglti/gaow soo goong loo/freeway 

gaoxing/gaow sheeng/happy 

g€i/gay/to give 

géng/guhng/more 

gérén diannao/guh run dyan now/PC 
(personal computer) 

gonggong qiché/goong goong chee 
chuh/public bus 

gonggong qiché zhan/goong goong chee 
chuh jahn/bus stop 

gonglt/goong loo/highway 

gongsi/goong suh/company 

gongwénbao/goong one baow/briefcase 

gongxi/goong she/congratulations 

gongyong dianhua/goong yoong dyan 
hwah/public telephone 

gongzud/goong dzwaw/to work; job 

gua/gwah/to hang up 

guan/gwan/to care about 

guanguang tuan/gwahn gwahng 
twahn/tour group 

guangpan/gwahng pahn/CD (music) 

gtidai/goo dye/ancient; antique 

gui/gway/expensive 

gudji dianhua/gwaw jee dyan hwah/inter- 
national phone call 

gudji wanglud/gwaw jee wahng lwaw/the 
Internet 

gudjia/gwaw jyah/country 

guoyti/gwaw yew/Mandarin (term used in 
Taiwan) 


H 


haiguan/hi gwahn/customs 

haizi/hi dzuh/child 

Hanyti/hahn yew/Chinese (language) 
hao/how/good 
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haokan/how kahn/pretty 
haoma/how mah/number 
hé/huh/to drink 
hétong/huh toong/contract 
huai/hwye/broken; bad 


huan/hwahn/to change (trains, money, 
and so on) 

huandéngji/hwahn duhng jee/slide 
projector 

huandéngpian/hwahn duhng pyan/ 
slides 

huanying/hwahn yeeng/welcome 

hui/hway/to answer; return 

hui/hway/to know (how to do something) 

hui 14i/hway lye/to return (come back) 

huiyi/hway ee/meeting 

huo zhe/hwaw juh/or 

hudbi/hwaw bee/currency 


huéché zhan/hwaw chuh jahn/train 
station 


hishi/hoo shir/nurse 
hut6u/hoo toe/bank account 
htizhao/hoo jaow/passport 


J 


fi/jee/several; how many 

jia/jyah/family; home 

jiagé/jyah guh/price 

jian/jyan/to see; a classifier 

jiancha/jyan chah/to examine 

jiang/jyahng/to talk 

jianshén yandong/jyan shun yewn 
doong/to work out 

jiansu6/jyan swaw/to search 

jianyi/jyan ee/to suggest; suggestion 

jiao/jyaow/to be called 

jido/jyaow/to teach 

jiaoshou/jyaow show/professor 

jiaotong//yaow toong/transportation 

jiari/jyah ir/vacation day 

ji/jee/hurry 
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jié/jyeh/to borrow; also to loan 

jie/jveh/to answer the phone; street 

jiéhtin/jyeh hwun/to marry 

jiéjué/jyeh jweh/to resolve; to solve 

jiéri/jyeh ir/holiday 

jiéshao/jyeh shaow/to introduce 

jiéya/jyeh yew/account balance 

jin/jin/close 

jingcha/jeeng chah/police 

jingchaju/jeeng chah jyew/police station 

jingjicang/jeeng jee tsahng/economy class 

jingjirén/jeeng jee run/broker 

jingli/jeeng lee/manager 

jinji chik6u/jin jee choo koe/emergency 
exits 

jintian/jin tyan/today 

jiti/jyoe/wine; alcohol 

jithtché/jyoe hoo chuh/ambulance 

jiushéngyi/jyoe shung ee/life vests 

jizhénshi/jee juhn shir/emergency room 


K 


kaféi/kah fay/coffee 

kafeiting/kah fay teeng/café 
kai/kye/to open 

kai ché/kye chuh/to drive 
kaihui/kye hway/to have a meeting 
kaimén/kye mun/to open the door 
kaishi/Rye shir/to start 

kan/kahn/to read; to see 
kanbing/kahn beeng/to see a doctor 
kaojin/cow jeen/next to 
ké/kuh/class (academic) 
ké/kuh/thirsty 

ké hu/kuh hoo/client 

kénding/kuhn deeng/definitely 
kénéng/kuh nung/perhaps 
képa/kuh pah/scary 

kérén/kuh run/guest 

kéxi/kuh she/too bad; unfortunately 


kéyi/kuh yee/can; to be able to 
kongtiao/koong tyaow/air conditioning 
kongwei/koong way/vacant 
kuai/kwye/fast; dollar 

kuaiji/Rwye jee/accounting 
kuaizi/kwye dzuh/chopsticks 


L 


lai/lye/to come 

1ai hui piao/lye hway pyaow/round-trip 
ticket 

l40/laow/old; overdone 

laoban//aow bahn/a boss 

laoshi/laow shir/teacher 

léi/lay/tired 

léishé guangdié/lay shuh gwahng 
dyeh/CD-ROM 

léng/luhng/cold 

li/lee/inside; Chinese equivalent of a 
kilometer 


lidotian//yaow tyan/to chat 

libai/lee bye/to pray; week 

likai/lee kye/to leave 

lingqtidan/leeng chyew dahn/luggage 
claim tag 

lingshiguan/leeng shir gwahn/consulate 

litang/lee tahng/auditorium 

lithua/lyoe hwah/to leave a message 

lidlan/lyoe Iahn/to browse 

litxing/lyoe sheeng/popular 

liwti/lee woo/gifts 

loushang/low shahng/upstairs 

l6uxia/low shyah/downstairs 

li/loo/road 

liiguan/lyew gwahn/hotel 

liishi//yew shir/lawyer 

laxiangji//oo shyahng jee/video recorder 

liixing//yew sheeng/to travel 

liixing dailirén/lyew sheeng dye lee run/ 
travel agent 


liixing zhipiao/lyew sheeng jir 
pyaow/traveler’s checks 

liixingshé/lyew sheeng shuh/travel agency 

liyin dianhua/loo een dyan 
hwah/answering machine 

liiy6u/lyew yoe/tour 

liiy6u shducé/lyew yoe show tsuh/ 
guidebook 


M 


mafan/mah fahn/annoying 
mai/my/to sell 
mai/my/to buy 
mama/mah mah/mother 
man/mahn/slow 
manché/mahn chuh/local train 
mang/mahng/busy 
maojin/maow jeen/towel 
maotan/maow tahn/blanket 
maoyi zhanxiaohui/maow ee jahn 
shyaow hway/trade show 
méige/may guh/each 
Méigu6/may gwaw/America 
Méiguoren/may gwaw run/American 
méiy6u/mayo/don’t have 
Méiyuan/may ywan/U.S. dollar 
mén/mun/door 
ménk6u/mun ko/entrance 
mian/myan/face 
mianféi/myan fay/free 
miantiao/myan tyaow/noodles 
mifan/mee fahn/rice 
mili/mee /oo/to get lost 


mima/mee mah/personal identification 
number; password 


mingnian/meeng nyan/next year 
mingpian/meeng pyan/business card 
mingtian/meeng tyan/tomorrow 
mishii/mee shoo/secretary 
miiqin/moo cheen/mother 
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N 


na/nah/to pick up 

na/nah/that 

na/nah/which 

nan péngyou/nahn pung yo/boyfriend 
nao zhong/now joong/alarm clock 
nar/nar/where 

ni/nee/you 

nianji/nyan jee/age 

nianqing/nyan cheeng/young 
nimen/nee mun/you (plural) 
nin/neen/you (polite) 
nuanhu6é/nwan hwaw/warm 
niipéngydu/nyew puhng yo/girlfriend 


O 


Ou yuan/oh ywan/Euro 
Ouzh6u/oh joe/Europe 


P 


panjué/pahn jweh/to make a legal decision 

péngtiao yishti/puhng tyaow ee 
shoo/cooking 

péngyou/puhng yo/friend 

pianyi/pyan yee/cheap 

pianzi/pyan dzuh/movie 

piao/pyaow/ticket 

piaoliang/pyaow lyahng/pretty 

pingchang/peeng chahng/usually; often 

pintuG/peen twaw/pint 

pinyin/peen yeen/Chinese romanization 
system 


Putdénghua/poo toong hwah/Mandarin 
(term used in mainland China) 


Q 


qian/chyan/front; money 
qian chi/chyan choo/to log off 
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qianbao/chyan baow/wallet 

qianbi/chyan bee/pencil 

qiantai fawittyuan/chyan tye foo woo 
ywan/receptionist 

qianzhéng/chyan juhng/visa 

qido/chyaow/bridge 

qiché/chee chuh/car 

qiféi/chee fay/to take off (airplane) 

qiguai/chee gwye/strange 

qian rui/chyan roo/to log on 

qing/cheeng/affection 

qing/cheeng/to celebrate 

qing/cheeng/please 

qing/cheeng/clear 

qingzao/cheeng dzaow/time (midnight to 
dawn) 

qita/chee tah/other; anything else 

qizi/chee dzuh/wife 

qut/chyew/to go 

qui qian/chyew chyan/to withdraw money 

quanbiti/chwan boo/entire; the whole 
thing 

qudiao/chyew dyaow/erase; remove 

qunian/chyew nyan/last year 

qunzi/chwun dzuh/skirt 

qtixiao/chyew shyaow/to cancel 


R 


rang/rahng/to let; to allow 
ré/ruh/hot 

rén/run/person 

rénminbi/run meen bee/PRC dollar 
rénshi/run shir/to know (someone) 
Ri yuan/ir ywan/Japanese dollar 
Ribén/ir bun/Japan 

rili/ir lee/calendar 

riqi/ir chee/date 

réngxing/roong sheeng/to be honored 
rongyi/roong ee/easy 
rou/row/meat 

ruanjian/rwahn jyan/software 


S 


shang/shahng/above; on top 

shang/shahng/to go up; get on; above 

shangdian/shahng dyan/store 

shangge xingqi/shahng guh sheeng 
chee/last week 

shangge yué/shahng guh yweh/last month 

shangwang/shahng wahng/to go online 

shangwi zhongxin/shahng woo joong 
sheen/business center 

shangyé/shahng yeh/business 

shéi/shay/who; whom 

shén/shun/dark; deep 

shéngqi/shung chee/angry 

shéngri/shung ir/birthday 

shéng yi huo ban/shuhng yee hwaw 
bahn/business partner 

shéngyin/shung een/voice 

shénme/shummuh/what 

shénti/shun tee/body 

shi/shir/yes; is 

shifu/shir foo/master; cook 

shihou/shir ho/time 

shijianbiao/shir jyan byaow/schedule 

shipin zahud/shir peen dzah hwaw/ 
groceries 

shuizai/shway dzye/flood 

shoudao/show daow/to receive 

shouji/show jee/cell phone 

shouji haoma/show jee how mah/ 
cell-phone number 

shouju/show jyew/receipt 

shoushang/show shahng/to be injured 

shouti xingli/show tee sheeng lee/carry 
on luggage 

shoutishi/show tee shir/laptop 

shii/shoo/to lose; book 

shuang/shwahng/a pair 
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shuangrén fangjian/shwahng run fahng tuichi/tway chir/postponed 
Jyan/double room tuifang/tway fahng/to check out of aroom 
shiifu/shoo foo/comfortable tuihui/tway hway/to return 
shuigu6/shway gwaw/fruit (merchandise) 
shuijiao/shway jyaow/sleep tuikuaén/ftway Rwahn/refund 
shu6/shwaw/to speak tu6ytin/fwaw yewn/to check in luggage 
siji/suh jee/driver 
sizhou/suh joe/around W 
song/soong/to send 
song/soong/loose wai/wye/outside 
siicai/soo tsye/vegetarian dishes waibi/wye bee/foreign currency 
sui/sway/age waijiaoguan/wye jyaow gwahn/diplomat 
su6/swaw/to lock wanfan/wahn fahn/dinner 
stishé/soo shuh/dormitory wangluo lianjié/wahng lwaw lyan 
jJyeh/Internet access 
T wangshang fiwt tigong shang/wahng 


shahng foo woo tee goong shahng/ 
Internet service provider 


wangzhan/wahng jahn/Web site 

wanhui/wahn hway/party 

wanshang/wahn shahng/evening (6 p.m. 
to midnight) 

wéi/way/hello (on phone only) 

wéeishéngzhi/way shung jir/toilet paper 

wéishénme/way shummuh/why 


ta/tah/he; him 

tade/tah duh/his 

tai/tye/too much 

taishi/tye shir/desktop 

taitai/tye tye/wife (used mostly in Taiwan) 
Taiwan/tye wahn/Taiwan 

taiyang yanjing/tye yahng yan jeeng/ 


sunglasses énjian/ waniatik 
tamen/tah mun/they; them bis as oiled nhs age ; : 
: weénlti/one loo/to ask for directions 
tang/tahng/soup 


wénti/one fee/problem 
w6/waw/I; me 
wode/waw duh/mine 
women/waw mun/we; us 
woshi/waw shir/bedroom 
wufan/woo fahn/lunch 
wityué/woo yweh/May 


tanpan/tahn pahn/negotiate 
tanzi/tahn dzuh/blanket 
taojian/taow jyan/suite 
taolin/taow loon/to discuss 
tésé/tuh suh/special 
tidn/tyan/fill out (a form) 
tianqi/tyan chee/weather 
tiaowti/tiaow woo/to dance 

ting/feeng/to listen to X 
tongshi/toong shir/colleague 
t6ngwii/foong woo/roommate 
tongy: i/ HONE ee/to agree ; xiage/shyah guh/next 
toudéngcang/toe dung tsahng/first class xiage xingqi/shyah guh sheeng chee/ 
touténg/toe tung/headache next week 


xi/she/to wash 
xia/shyah/below; go down; get off; next 
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xiage yué/shyah guh yweh/next month 
xiang/shyahng/to think 
Xianggang/shyahng gahng/Hong Kong 
xiangmut/shyahng moo/item 
xiangzi/shyahng dzuh/suitcase 
xianjin/shyan jeen/cash 

xianliao/shyan lyaow/small talk 
xiantan/shyan tahn/to chat 
xianzai/shyan dzye/now 
xiao/shyaow/small 

xiaoféi/shyaow fay/tip 
xidogéjian/shyaow guh jyan/cubicle 
xidoxin/shyaow sheen/be careful 
xiawii/shyah woo/afternoon (12 - 6 p.m.) 
xiazai/shyah dzye/to download 
xican/she tsahn/Western food 
xiéxié/shyeh shyeh/thanks 

xiézi/shyeh dzuh/shoes 

xihuan/she hwahn/to like 

xin/shin/new 

Xing bi/sheeng bee/Singapore dollar 
xingli/sheeng lee/luggage 
xingqi’ér/sheeng chee are/Tuesday 
xingqilia/sheeng chee lyo/Saturday 
xingqisan/sheeng chee sahn/Wednesday 
xingqisi/sheeng chee suh/Thursday 
xingqitian/sheeng chee tyan/Sunday 
xingqiwii/sheeng chee woo/Friday 
xingqiyi/sheeng chee ee/Monday 
xinxi/sheen she/a message 

xinyong ka/sheen yoong kah/credit card 
xish6u jian/she show jyan/bathroom 
xitixi/shyo she/to rest 

xiyi fawi/she ee foo woo/laundry service 
xuanzé/shwan dzuh/to choose 
xuéshéng/shweh shung/student 
xuéxi/shweh she/to study 
xuéxiao/shweh shyaow/school 
xtiyao/shyew yaow/to need 


Y 


yanjing/yan jeeng/glasses 

yanjing/yan jeeng/eye 

yanshi/yan shir/a presentation 

yao/yaow/to want; medicine 

yaofang/yaow fahng/pharmacy 

yaokong qi/yaow koong chee/ 
remote control 

yaoshi/yaow shir/key 

yaowan/yaow wahn/pill 

yashua/yah shwah/toothbrush 

yayi/yah ee/dentist 

Yazhou/yah joe/Asia 

yé/yeah/also 

yi/ee/one 

yichéng/ee chung/agenda 

yifu/ee foo/clothing 

yihou/ee ho/after 

yihuar jian/ee hwar jyan/see you later 

yihuar/ee hwar/in a little while 

yijian/ee jyan/opinion 

ying/eeng/to win 

yingbi/eeng bee/coins 

yinggai/eeng guy/should 

yinhang/een hahng/bank 

Yingwén; Yingyii/eeng one; eeng 
yew/English danguage) 

yinliao/een lyaow/drinks 

yinwéei/een way/because 

yinyué/een yweh/music 

yiqi/ee chee/together 

yishéng/ee shung/doctor 

yiwéi/ee way/to consider 

yixie/ee shyeh/a few 

yiyang/ee yahng/the same 

yiyuan/ee ywan/hospital 

yizi/ee dzuh/chair 

yong/yoong/to use 

yonght xingming/yoong hoo sheeng 
meeng/user name 


you/yo/right 

you/yo/to have 

you shéng youjian/yo shung yo 
Jyan/voicemail 

youju/yo jyew/post office 

youlan/yo Iahn/to sightsee 

yui/yew/rain 

yuan/ywan/Chinese dollar 

yuan/ywan/far 

yuding/yew deeng/to make a reservation 

Yuénan/yweh nahn/Vietnam 

yundong/yewn doong/exercise 

yungi/yewn chee/luck 

yiisan/yew sahn/umbrella 

yusuan/yew swan/budget 

yilyi/yew ee/raincoat 


L 


zaijian/dzye jyan/goodbye 
zanmen/dzahn mun/we; us (informal) 
zaofan/dzaow fahn/breakfast 
zaogao/dzaow gaow/rats!; what a shame 


zaoshang/dzaow shahng/morning (6 a.m. 
to noon) 


zazhi/dzah jir/magazine 
zéi/dzay/thief 

zénme/dzummah/how 
zhangdan/jahng dahn/bill 
zhangfu/jahng foo/husband 
zhantai/jahn tye/platform 
zhao/jaow/to look for 

zhaohu/jaow hoo/greeting 
zhaopian/jaow pyan/photo 
zhaoxiang/jaow shyahng/to take pictures 
zhaoxiang ji/jaow shyahng jee/camera 
zhén/juhn/really; truly 
zhéngdian/juhng dyan/on time 
zhéngjian/juhng jyan/ID 
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zhi/jir/straight 

zhi/jir/only 

zhidao/jir daow/to know (information) 

zhiliang/jir lyahng/quality 

zhipiao/jir pyaow/check (money) 

zhipiao bii/jir pyaow boo/checkbook 

zhong/joong/time; size medium 

Zhonggu6/joong gwaw/China 

Zhongguorén/joong gwaw run/Chinese 
person 

Zhongwén/joong one/Chinese language 

zhongwiti/joong woo/afternoon 

zhongyti/joong yew/finally 

zhoum60/joe maw/weekend 

zhti/joo/to reside 

zhuan/jwan/to transfer; to turn 

zhubao/joo baow/jewelry 

zhiguan/joo gwan/CEO 

zhuolu/jwaw loo/landing 

zhu6zi/jwaw dzuh/table 


zidong léuti/dzuh doong low tee/ 
escalator 


zidong tikuan ka/dzuh doong tee kwan 
Rah/ATM card 


zidong tikuanji/dzuh doong tee kwan 
jee/ATM 

ziji/dzuh jee/self 

zongcai/dzoong tsye/president 
(of company) 

zongshi/dzoong shir/always 

zongsuan/dzoong swahn/finally 

z6u/dzoe/to walk 

zuféi/dzoo fay/rent 

zufii/dzoo foo/grandfather 

zui/dzway/the most 

zu6/dzwaw/left 

zuotian/dzwaw tyan/yesterday 


English-Chinese 


Mini-Dictionary 


A 


above; on top/shang/shahng 

account balance/jiéyti/jyeh yew 

accounting/kuaiji/Rwye jee 

adaptor/chatéu/chah toe 

add/btichong/boo choong 

address/dizhi/dee jir 

affection/qing/cheeng 

after/yihou/ee ho 

afternoon/zhoéngwii/joong woo 

afternoon (12 - 6 p.m.)/xiawii/shyah woo 

age/nianji; sui/nyan jee; sway 

agenda/yichéng/ee chung 

agree/téngyi/toong ee 

air conditioning/kéngtido/koong tyaow 

airplane/féiji/fay jee 

airport/féijichang/fay jee chahng 

alarm clock/nao zhong/naow joong 

also/yé/yeh 

always/zongshi/dzoong shir 

ambulance/jithtiché/jyoe hoo chuh 

America/Méigu6/may gwaw 

American/Méiguoren/may gwaw run 

ancient; antique/giidai/goo dye 

angry/shéngqi/shung chee 

annoying/mafan/mah fahn 

answer the phone/fié/jyeh 

answer; return/hui/hway 

answering machine/liyin dianhua/loo 
een dyan hwah 

area; location/diqiti/dee chyew 


area; vicinity; neighborhood/fijin/foo 
jeen 

around/sizh6u/suh joe 

arrange/anpai/ahn pye 

Asia/Yazh6u/yah joe 

ask for directions/wénlt/one loo 


ATM card/zidong tikuan ka/dzuh doong 
tee kwan kah 

ATM/zidong tikuanji/dzuh doong tee 
kwan jee 

attendant/fawttyuan/foo woo ywan 

auditorium/litang/lee tahng 


B 


bank/yinhang/een hahng 

bank account/htit6u/hoo toe 

bathroom/xish6u jian/she show jyan 

be called/jiao/jyaow 

be careful/xidoxin/shyaow sheen 

be honored/réngxing/roong sheeng 

be injured/shoushang/show shahng 

be sick/bing/beeng 

because/yinwéi/een way 

bed/chuang/chwahng 

bedroom/woshi/waw shir 

below/xia/shyah 

big/da/dah 

bill/zhangdan/jahng dahn 

birthday/shéngri/shung ir 

blanket/maotan; tanzi/maow tahn; tahn 
dzuh 

boarding pass/déngjipai/dung jee pye 


body/shénti/shun tee 

book/shii/shoo 

borrow; loan/jié/jyeh 

boss/laoban/laow bahn 

both; all/d6u/doe 

boyfriend/nan péngyou/nahn pung yo 

breakfast/zaofan/dzaow fahn 

bridge/qido/chyaow 

briefcase/géngwénbao/goong one baow 

broken; bad/huai/hwye 

broker/jingjirén/jeeng jee run 

browse/litlan//yo lahn 

budget/yiisuan/yew swan 

bus stop/gonggong qiché zhan/goong 
goong chee chuh jahn 

business/shéngyi/shung yee 

business card/mingpian/meeng pyan 

business center/shangwi 
zhongxin/shahng woo joong sheen 

business partner/shéng yi hud ban/ 
shung yee hwaw bahn 

busy/mang/mahng 

but; however/danshi/dahn shir 

buy/mai/my 


C 


café/kafeiting/kah fay teeng 

calendar/rili/ir lee 

camera/zhaoxiang ji/jaow shyahng jee 

can; to be able to/kéyi/kuh yee 

cancel/qtixiao/chyew shyaow 

car/qiché/chee chuh 

care about/guan/gwan 

carry-on luggage/shouti xingli/show tee 
sheeng lee 

cash/xianjin/shyan jeen 

CD (music)/guangpan/gwahng pahn 

CD-ROM/léishé guangdié/lay shuh 
gwahng dyeh 

celebrate/qing/cheeng 

cell phone/shduji/show jee 
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cell-phone number/shduji haoma/show 
jee how mah 


CEO/zhtiguan/joo gwan 

chair/yizi/ee dzuh 

change (attitude; behavior)/gaibian/guy 
byan 

change (trains, money, and so on)/ 
huan/hwahn chuh 

chat/liaotian; xiantan/lyaow tyan; shyan 
tahn 

cheap/pianyi/pyan yee 

check (money)/zhipiao/jir pyaow 

check in luggage/tu6ytin/twaw yewn 

check out of a room/tuifang/tway fahng 

checkbook/zhipiao bi/jir pyaow boo 

child/haizi/hi dzuh 

China/Zhonggu6/joong gwaw 

Chinese (anguage)/Hanyiti/hahn yew; 
Zhongwén/joong one 

Chinese dollar/yuan/ywan 

Chinese person/Zhonggu6rén/joong 
gwaw run 

Chinese romanization 
system/pinyin/peen yeen 

choose/xuanzé/shwan dzuh 

chopsticks/kuaizi/Rwye dzuh 

city/chéngshi/chung shir 

class (academic)/ké/kuh 

clean/ganjing/gahn jeeng 

clear/qing/cheeng 

client/ké hi/kuh hoo 

close/jin/jeen 

clothing/yifu/ee foo 

coffee/kaféi/kah fay 

coins/yingbi/eeng bee 

cold/léng/luhng 

colleague/tongshi/toong shir 

collect call/duifang fiféi dianhua/dway 
fahng foo fay dyan hwah 

come/lai/lye 

comfortable/shiifu/shoo foo 

company/gongsi/goong suh 
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computer/diannao/dyan now 

concierge/fawitai jingli/foo woo tye jeeng 
lee 

congratulations/g6ngxi/goong she 

consider/yiwéi/ee way 

consulate/Iinshiguan/leeng shir gwahn 

contract/héténg/huh toong 

cooking/péngtido yisht/puhng tyaow ee 
shoo 

country/gudjia/gwaw jyah 

credit card/xinyong ka/sheen yoong kah 

cubicle/xiaogéjian/shyaow guh jyan 

currency/hudbi/hwaw bee 

customs/haiguan/hi gwahn 


D 


dance/tiaowti/tiaow woo 

dark; deep/shén/shun 

date/riqi/ir chee 

definitely/kénding/kuhn deeng 

dentist/yayi/yah ee 

department head; minister/btzhang/boo 
jahng 

desk/bangongzhu6/bahn goong jwaw 

desktop/taishi/tye shir 

dial/b6/baw 

dining room/fanting/fahn teeng 

dinner/wanfan/wahn fahn 

diplomat/waijiaoguan/wye jyaow gwahn 

discuss/taoltin/taow loon 

do, play, or hit/da/dah 

doctor/yishéng/ee shung 

don’t have/méiyéu/mayo 

door/mén/mun 

dormitory/sttshé/soo shuh 

double room/shuangrén 
fangjian/shwahng run fahng jyan 

download/xiazai/shyah dzye 

downstairs/louxia/low shyah 

drink/hé/huh 

drinks/yinliao/een lyaow 


drive/kai ché/kye chuh 
driver/siji/suh jee 


E 


each/méige/may guh 

easy/roéngyi/roong ee 

eat/chifan/chir fahn 

economy class/jingjicang/jeeng jee tsahng 

elevator/dianti/dyan tee 

e-mail/dianzi yéujian/dyan dzuh yo jyan 

e-mail address/dianzi youxiang 
dizhi/dyan dzuh yo shyahng dee jir 

embassy/dashiguan/dah shir gwahn 

emergency exits/jinji chik6u/jeen jee 
choo ko 

emergency room/jizhénshi/jee jun shir 

English (language)/Yingwén; 
Yingyti/eeng one; eeng yew 

entire; the whole thing/quanbti/chwan 
boo 

entrance/ménk6u/mun ko 

erase; remove/qudiao/chyew dyaow 

escalator/zidong léuti/dzuh doong low tee 

Euro/Ou yuan/oh ywan 

Europe/Ouzh6u/oh joe 

evening (6 p.m. to midnight)/wanshang/ 
wahn shahng 

examine/jiancha/jyan chah 

exchange bureaus/duihuanchti/dway 
hwahn choo 

exchange rate/duihuan lii/dway hwahn 
lyew 

excuse me; I’m sorry/duibtiqi/dway boo 
chee 

exercise/yundong/yewn doong 

expensive/gui/gway 

eye/yanjing/yan jeeng 


F 


face/mian/myan 
family; home/jia/jyah 


far/yuan/ywan 

fast; dollar/kuai/kwye 

father/baba; fiiqin/bah bah; foo cheen 

fax machine/chuaénzhén ji/chwahn juhn 
jee 

few/yixié/ee shyeh 

file/wénjian/one jyan 

fill out (a form)/tian/tyan 

finally/zhongyt/joong yew 

first class/toudéngcang/toe dung tsahng 

flood/shuizai/shway dzye 

food/cai; fan/tsye; fahn 

foreign currency/waibi/wye bee 

fork/chazi/chah dzuh 

free/mianféi/myan fay 

freeway/gaostgonglii/gaow soo goong loo 

Friday/xingqiwii/sheeng chee woo 

friend/péngy6u/puhng yo 

from/céng/tsoong 

front; money/qian/chyan 

fruit/shuigu6/shway gwaw 


G 


get lost/milti/mee loo 

gifts/liwtt/lee woo 
girlfriend/niipéngydu/nyew puhng yoe 
give/géi/gay 

glasses/yanjing/yan jeeng 
go/qu/chyew 

go down; get off; next/xia/shyah 

go online/shangwang/shahng wahng 
go up; get on/shang/shahng 
good/hao/how 
goodbye/zaijian/dzye jyan 
grandfather/ztifti/dzoo foo 
greeting/zhaohu/jaow hoo 


groceries/shipin zAhu06/shir peen dzah 
hwaw 


guest/kérén/kuh run 
guidebook/liiyéu shducé/lyew yo show 
tsuh 
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H 


half/ban/bahn 

hang up/gua/guah 
happy/gaoxing/gaow sheeng 
have/y6u/yo 

have a meeting/kaihui/kye hway 
he; him/ta/tah 
headache/téuténg/toe tuhng 

hello (on phone only)/wéi/way 
help/bangmang/bahng mahng 
highway/gonglu/goong loo 
his/tade/tah duh 

holiday/jiéri/jyeh ir 

Hong Kong/Xianggang/shyahng gahng 
Hong Kong dollar/Gang bi/gahng bee 
hospital/yiyuan/ee ywan 
hot/ré/ruh 

hotel/binuan/been gwahn 
hotel/fanguan/fahn gwahn 
hotel/liiguan/lyew gwahn 
house/fangzi/fahng dzuh 
how/zénme/dzummuh 

how long?/du6 jit? /dwaw jyoe 

how much?/du6dshao?/dwaw shaow 
hungry/é/uh 

hurry/ji/jee 
husband/zhangfu/jahng foo 


I; me/w6/waw 

I’m sorry/baoqian/baow chyan 
ID/zhéngjian/juhng jyan 

in a little while/yihuir/ee hwar 
incorrect; mistake/cud/tswaw 


inside; Chinese equivalent of a 
kilometer/Ii/lee 


intelligent/cOngming/tsoong meeng 
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international phone call/gudji 
dianhua/gwaw jee dyan hwah 


Internet/gudji wanglud/gwaw jee wahng 
lwaw 


Internet access/wangluo lianjié/wahng 
lwaw lyan jyeh 

Internet service provider/wangshang 
fawt tigong shang/wahng shahng foo 
woo tee goong shahng 

introduce/jiéshao/jyeh shaow 

item/xiangmti/shyahng moo 


J 


Japan/Ribén/ir bun 
Japanese dollar/Ri yuan/ir ywan 
jewelry/zhiibao/joo baow 


K 


key/yaoshi/yaow shir 

know (how to do something)/hui/hway 
know (information)/zhidao/jir daow 
know (someone)/rénshi/run shir 
kilometer (Chinese equivalent)/Ii/lee 


L 


landing/zhudlt/jwaw loo 

laptop/sh6utishi/show tee shir 

last month/shangge yué/shahng guh yweh 

last week/shangge xingqi/shahng guh 
sheeng chee 

last year/qtnian/chyew nyan 

laundry service/xiyi fawii/she ee foo woo 

law/falii/fah lyew 

lawyer/liishi/lyew shir 

leave/likai/lee kye 

leave a message/lithua/lyoe hwah 

leave the house; to set off/chiifa/choo fah 

left/zu6/dzwaw 

let; to allow/rang/rahng 

life vests /jishéngyi/jyoe shung ee 

like/xihuan/she hwahn 


listen to/ting/teeng 

lobby/dating/dah teeng 

local train/manché/mahn chuh 

lock/su6/swaw 

log off/qian chiai/chyan choo 

log on/qian rti/chyan roo 

long-distance phone call/changta 
dianhua/chahng too dyan hwah 

look for/zhao/jaow 

look something up/cha/chah 

loose/séng/soong 

lose; book/shii/shoo 

luck/ytiinqi/yewn chee 

luggage/xingli/sheeng lee 

luggage claim tag/lingqtidan/leeng chyew 
dahn 

lunch/wiifan/woo fahn 


M 


magazine/zazhi/dzah jir 

mainland (China)/dalu/dah loo 

make a legal decision/panjué/pahn jweh 

make a reservation (seats)/ding wéi/ 
deeng way 

make a reservation (room, tickets, and 
so on)/yuding/yew deeng 

manager/jingli/jeeng lee 

Mandarin/guoyt; ptiténghua/gwaw yew 
(term used in Taiwan); poo toong hwah 
(term used in mainland China) 


many/du6/dwaw 

many thanks/ganxié/gahn shyeh 
map/ditt/dee too 
marry/jiéhiin/jyeh hwun 
master; cook/shifu/shir foo 
May/wtiyué/woo yweh 
meat/réu/row 
meeting/huiyi/hway ee 
menu/caidan/tsye dahn 
message/xinxi/sheen she 
midnight/banyé/bahn yeh 
mine; my/w6de/waw duh 


minute; one cent/fén/fun 

Monday/xinggqiyi/sheeng chee ee 

more/géng/guhng 

morning (6 a.m. to noon)/zaoshang/ 
dzaow shahng 

most/zui/dzway 

mother/mama; miiqin/mah mah; moo 
cheen 

movie/dianying; pianzi/dyan yeeng; pyan 
dzuh 

museum/béwtguan/baw woo gwahn 

music/yinyué/een yweh 


N 


napkin/canjinzhi/tsahn jeen jir 

need/xityao/shyew yaow 

negotiate/tanpan/fahn pahn 

new/xin/shin 

newspaper/baozhi/baow jir 

next/xiage/shyah guh 

next month/xiage yué/shyah guh yweh 

next to/kaojin/cow jeen 

next week/xiage xingqi/shyah guh sheeng 
chee 

next year/mingnian/meeng nyan 

noodles/miantiao/myan tyaow 

not bad; really good/bicud/boo tswaw 

not; no/bt/boo 

now/xianzai/shyan dzye 

number/haoma/how mah 

nurse/htshi/hoo shir 


O 


of course/dangran/dahng rahn 
office/bangongshi/bahn goong shir 
often/changchang/chahng chahng 
oh my goodness!/aiya/eye yah 

old; overdone/lao/laow 

on time/zhéngdian/juhng dyan 

on vacation/dtjia/doo jyah 
one/yi/ee 
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one-way ticket/danchéngpiao/dahn 
chuhng pyaow 

only/zhi/jir 

open/kai/kye 

open the door/kaimén/kye mun 

opinion/yijian/ee jyan 

opposite/duimian/dway myan 

or/huoé zhe/hwaw juh 

order (food)/dian/dyan 

other/biéde/byeh duh 

other; anything else/qita/chee tah 

outside/wai/wye 


P 


pair/shuang/shwahng 
parents/fimiti/foo moo 
party/wanhui/wahn hway 
passport/huzhao/hoo jaow 
password/mima/mee mah 
pay/fiigqian/foo chyan 
PC (personal computer)/gérén 
diannao/guh run dyan now 
pen/gangbi/gahng bee 
pencil/qianbi/chyan bee 
percentage/baifénbi/bye fun bee 
perhaps/kénéng/kuh nuhng 
person/rén/run 
pharmacy/yaofang/yaow fahng 
photo/zhaopian/jaow pyan 
pick up/na/nah 
pill/yaowan/yaow wahn 
PIN/mima/mee mah 
pint/pintu6/peen twaw 
place/difang/dee fahng 
platform/zhantai/jahn tye 
please/qing/cheeng 
police/jingcha/jeeng chah 
police station/fingchaju/jeeng chah jyew 
popular/litxing/lyo sheeng 
post office/yéuja/yo jyew 
postponed/tuichi/tway chir 
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pray; week/libai/lee bye 

PRC dollar/rénminbi/run meen bee 

presentation/yanshi/yan shir 

president (of company)/z6ngcai/dzoong 
tsye 

pretty/haokan/how kahn 

pretty/piaoliang/pyaow lyahng 

price/jiagé/jyah guh 

problem/wénti/one tee 

professor/jiaoshou/jyaow show 

public bus/génggong qiché/goong goong 
chee chuh 

public telephone/gongyong 
dianhua/goong yoong dyan hwah 


Q 


quality/zhiliang/jir lyahng 
quiet/anjing/ahn jeeng 


R 


rain/yui/yew 

raincoat/yityi/yew ee 

rats!; what a shame/zaogao/dzaow gaow 

read; to see/kan/kahn 

really; truly/zhén/juhn 

receipt/sh6ujti/show jyew 

receive/sh6udao/show daow 

reception desk/fandian qiantai/fahn dyan 
chyan tye 

receptionist/qiantai fiwttyuan/chyan tye 
foo woo ywan 

refund/tuikuan/tway kwahn 


remote control/yaokong qi/yaow koong 
chee 


rent/ziféi/dzoo fay 
rent/chiizi/choo dzoo 
reside/zht/joo 

resolve; solve/jiéjué/jyeh jweh 
rest/xitixi/shyo she 
restaurant/canguan/tsahn gwahn 
restaurant/fandian/fahn dyan 


return (come back)/huilaéi/hway lye 

return (merchandise)/tuihui/tway hway 

rice/mifan/mee fahn 

right/you/yo 

road/li/loo 

room/fangjian/fahng jyan 

roommate/t6ngwii/toong woo 

round-trip ticket/lai hui piao/lye hway 
pyaow 

rush hour/gaofengqi/gaow fuhng chee 


S 


same/yiyang/ee yahng 

Saturday/xingqilia/sheeng chee lyo 

scary/képa/kuh pah 

schedule/shijianbiao/shir jyan byaow 

school/xuéxiao/shweh shyaow 

search/jiansu6/jyan swaw 

seat belt/anquandai/ahn chwan dye 

secretary/mishii/mee shoo 

see a doctor/kanbing/kahn beeng 

see you later/yihuir jian/ee hwar jyan 

see; a classifier/jian/jyan 

self/ziji/dzuh jee 

sell/mai/my 

send/soéng/soong 

server/fiiwtiqi/foo woo chee 

several; how many/ji/jee 

shoes/xiézi/shyeh dzuh 

short/ai/eye 

should/yinggai/eeng guy 

sightsee/youlan/yo /ahn 

Singapore dollar/Xing bi/sheeng bee 

skirt/qtinzi/chwun dzuh 

sleep/shuijiao/shway jyaow 

slide projector/huandéngji/hwahn 
duhng jee 

slow/man/mahn 

small/xiao/shyaow 

small talk/xianliao/shyan lyaow 

soap/féizao/fay dzaow 


software/ruanjian/rwahn jyan 

son/érzi/are dzuh 

soup/tang/tahng 

speak/shu6/shwaw 

special/tésé/tuh suh 

spouse (used only in the PRC)/airén/eye 
run 

start/kaishi/kye shir 

store/shangdian/shahng dyan 

straight/zhi/jir 

strange/qiguai/chee gwye 

street /jié/jyeh 

student/xuéshéng/shweh shung 

study/xuéxi/shweh she 

subway/ditié/dee tyeh 

suggest; suggestion/jianyi/jyan ee 

suitcase/xiangzi/shyahng dzuh 

suite/taojian/faow jyan 

Sunday/xingqitian/sheeng chee tyan 

sunglasses/taiyang yanjing/tye yahng yan 
jeeng 

supermarket/chaoji shichang/chaow jee 
shir chahng 

sweep/ca/tsah 


T 


table/zhu6zi/jwaw dzuh 

Taiwan/Taiwan/tye wahn 

take a vacation/fang jia/fahng jyah 

take medicine/chi yao/chir yaow 

take off (airplane)/qiféi/chee fay 

take pictures/zhaoxiang/jaow shyahng 

talk/jiang/jyahng 

taxi/chiizii ché/choo dzoo chuh 

tea/cha/chah 

teach/jiao/jyaow 

teacher/laoshi/laow shir 

telephone/dianhua/dyan hwah 

telephone book/dianhua haomabti/dyan 
hwah how mah boo 
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telephone number/dianhua haoma/dyan 
hwah how mah 


tell/gaosti/gaow soo 

thanks/xiéxié/shyeh shyeh 

that/na/nah 

that’s awful!/zaogao/dzaow gaow 

they; them/tamen/tah mun 

thief/zéi/dzay 

thing/d6ngxi/doong she 

think/xiang/shyahng 

thirsty/ké/kuh 

Thursday/xingqisi/sheeng chee suh 

ticket/piao/pyaow 

time/shihou/shir ho 

time (midnight to dawn)/qingzao/cheeng 
dzaow 

time; size medium/zh6ng/joong 

tip/xiaoféi/shyaow fay 

tired/léi/lay 

today/jintian/jin tyan 

together/yiqi/ee chee 

toilet/césu6/tsuh swaw 

toilet paper/wéishéngzhi/way shung jir 

tomorrow/mingtian/meeng tyan 

too bad; unfortunately/kéxi/kuh she 

too much/tai/tye 

toothbrush/yashua/yah shwah 

tour/lityéu/lyew yo 

tour group/guangguang tuan/gwahng 
gwahng twahn 

towel/maojin/maow jeen 

trade show/maoyi zhanxiaohui/maow ee 
jahn shyaow hway 

train station/hu6ché zhan/ 
hwaw chuh jahn 

transfer/zhuan/jwan 

transparency/t6uyingpian/foe eeng pyan 

transportation/jiaoténg/jyaow toong 
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travel/liixing/lyew sheeng 


travel agency/liixingshé/lyew sheeng 
shuh 

travel agent/liixing dailirén/lyew sheeng 
dye lee run 

traveler’s checks/liixing zhipiao//yew 
sheeng jir pyaow 

Tuesday/xingqi’ér/sheeng chee are 

turn/zhuan/jwan 

TV/dianshi/dyan shir 


U 


US. dollar/Méiyuan/may ywan 

umbrella/yiisan/yew sahn 

upstairs/loushang/low shahng 

use/yong/yoong 

user name/yonght xingming/yoong hoo 
sheeng meeng 

usually; often/pingchang/peeng chahng 


V 


vacant/koéngwei/koong way 

vacation day/jiari/jyah ir 

vegetarian dishes/sticai/soo tsye 

video recorder/lixiangji/loo shyahng jee 

Vietnam/Yuénan/yweh nahn 

visa/qianzhéng/chyan juhng 

voice/shéngyin/shung een 

voicemail/you shéng youjian/yo shung yo 
jyan 


W 


wait/déng/duhng 
walk/z6u/dzoe 
wallet/qiadnbao/chyan baow 
want; medicine/yao/yaow 
warm/nuanhu6o/nwan hwaw 


wash/xi/she 

we; us (informal)/zanmen/dzahn mun 

we; us/w6men/waw mun 

wear/chuan/chwahn 

weather/tianqi/tyan chee 

Web site/wangzhan/wahng jahn 

Wednesday/xingqisan/sheeng chee sahn 

weekend/zhoum6/joe maw 

welcome/huanying/hwahn yeeng 

Western food/xican/she tsahn 

what/shénme/shummuh 

where/nar/nar 

which/na/nah 

who; whom/shéi/shay 

why/wéishénme/way shummuh 

wife/qizi/chee dzuh 

wife (used mostly in Taiwan)/taitai/tye tye 

win/ying/eeng 

wine; alcohol/jiti/jyoe 

withdraw money/qii qian/chyew chyan 

work; job/g6ngzud/goong dzwaw 

work out/jianshén yindong/jyan shun 
yewn doong 


Y 


yes; is/shi/shir 
yesterday/zuoétian/dzwaw tyan 
you/ni/nee 

you (plural)/nimen/nee mun 

you (polite)/nin/neen 

you're welcome/bt kéqi/boo kuh chee 
young/nianqing/nyan cheeng 


Appendix C 
Answer Key 


| he following are all of the answers to the Fun & Games quizzes. 


Chapter 2 

wu, qi, shi, sanshi, litshf, jitishi 
Chapter 3 

hao, mingzi, Dégu6érén, baoféngxué, jian 
. Hao jit méi jian. 

. Wan an. 

Zao. 

. Nar de hua. 


. Hén gaoxing jiandao ni. 


. Yili: ping’an. 
Chapter 4 


yishéng: doctor 

ldoshi: teacher 

féixingyuan: pilot 

zuqiG duiyuan: soccer player 


Chapter 5 


A. pingguo (apple) 
B. juzi (orange) 
C. shéngcai (lettuce) 


D. fanqié (tomato) 
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E. ht luébo (carrot) 
F. yangcong (onion) 


G. xilanhua (broccoli) 
Chapter 6 


A. Zhiibao dian: jewelry store 
B. Cai shichang: food market 
B. Huadian: flower shop 

D. Yaofang: drugstore 


E. Wanjt dian: toy store 
Chapter 7 
9:15 a.m.: zaoshang jit dian yiké 
next month: xiage yué 
midnight: banyé 
two weeks ago: lidngge xingqi yiqidn 
4:30 p.m.: xiawu si dian ban 
Chapter 8 

A. da pingpongqit 

B. tan gangqin 

C. da taijiquan 

D. chui changdi 

E. pa shan 


Chapter 9 


Just a moment.: Shaodéng 

Is she at home?: Ta zai ma? 

Hello.: Wéi? 

Sorry, you dialed the wrong number.: Duibtiqi, ni bocudle haoma. 


Please leave a message.: Qing ni lid yige hua. 


Chapter 10 


1. yushi: bathroom 

2. woshi: bedroom 

3. fanting: dining room 
4. tanzi: blanket 

5. 
6 
7 
8 
9 


yangtai: balcony 


. zhéntou: pillow 
. béizi: quilt 
. shuzhuo: desk 


. shafa: sofa 


Chapter 11 


A. 


. chunayuan (bank teller) 


Hib. (-- ©: od 


zidong tikuanji (ATM machine) 


. yinghang (bank) 
. huzhao (passport) 
. xinyOng ka (credit card) 


. qianbao (wallet) 


Chapter 12 
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Xuéxiao zai béibian (or béimian). The school is to the north. 


Youju zai dongbian (or dongmian). The post office is to the east. 


Yinghang zai nanbian (or nanmian). The bank is to the south. 


Fangzi zai xibian (or ximian). The house is to the west. 


Chapter 13 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


fangjian 
kéman 
qichuang 


zhangdan 


5. tuifang 
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Chapter 14 

A. féiji 

B. hudché 

C. ditié 

D. gonggong qiché 

E. chaza ché 
Chapter 15 

1. siérlan 

2. liu yué ba hao 

3. {6 miao 

4. yashua 

5. Kai wan xiao. 
Chapter 16 


. gébo: arm 

. jianbang: shoulder 
. shouzhi: finger 

. tur:leg 

. b6zi: neck 

. xiongqiang: chest 
. yanjing: eye 


. érduo: ear 


oeoNnnn sa w wee 


. bizi: nose 


Appendix D 
About the CD 


| he following is a list of tracks that appear on the book’s audio CD. 


Chapter 1 


Track 1: Practicing Chinese initials 


Track 2: Practicing Chinese tones 
Chapter 2 


Track 3: People watching 


Track 4: Deciding where to go to dinner 
Chapter 3 


Track 5: Introducing friends 


Track 6: Meeting someone new 
Chapter 4 


Track 7: Finding out what time it is 


Track 8: Discussing professions 
Chapter 5 


Track 9: Meeting at a restaurant 


Track 10: Shopping at the food market 
Chapter 6 


Track 11: Shopping for the right clothing size 
Track 12: Deciding on the right color 


Chapter 7 


Track 13: Planning to see a movie 


Track 14: Visiting the museum 
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Chapter 8 


Track 15: 
Track 16: 


Chapter 9 


Track 17: 
Track 18: 


Chapter 10 


Track 19: 
Track 20: 


Chapter 11 


Track 21: 
Track 22: 


Chapter 12 


Track 23: 
Track 24: 


Chapter 13 


Track 25: 
Track 26: 


Chapter 14 


Track 27: 
Track 28: 


Chapter 15 


Track 29: 
Track 30: 


Chapter 16 


Track 31: 
Track 32: 


Discussing the scenery 


Going to a basketball game 


Calling a friend 


Leaving a message 


Starting a presentation 


Contacting a realtor 


Looking for a place to exchange money 


Opening a savings account 


Getting directions to the embassy 


Getting directions to the post office 


Making a hotel reservation 


Discovering there’s no vacancy at a hotel 


Checking in at the airport 


Speaking to a customs agent 


Making vacation plans 


Working with a travel agent 


Arriving at the doctor’s office 


Getting a doctor’s diagnosis 


Index 


e A e passport, 272 
Talkin’ the Talk dialogues, 247, 248, 251, 
abstract nouns, 27 253-254 
accent, 217 airport 
accidents, 293 boarding process, 249-251 
acrobatics, 138 check in, 246 
acupuncture, 293 customs, 252-254 
address, 75, 76 delays, 246 
adjectives overview, 245 
overview, 31-32 passport, 272 
pronunciation, 31 Talkin’ the Talk dialogues, 247, 248, 251, 
weather description, 58-59 253-254 
word order, 30, 31-32 alcohol, 150, 305 
adverbs, 37-38 alley market, 110 
advertising, 186 American Express (credit card), 208 
ailments American food, 82-84 
body parts, 281 anatomy, 281 
description, 283-284 anger, 56, 304 
diagnosis, 288-290 animals 
doctor, 282-290 Chinese zodiac, 266-267 
medical history, 287-288 idiomatic expressions, 20-21 
medications, 281 answering machine, 172-174 
overview, 280 antique shopping, 124-125 
treatment options, 290-293 Anyang (city), 162 
air pollution, 285 apartment. See housing 
airplane travel apparel 
boarding process, 249-251 classifiers, 115 
check in, 246 shopping tips, 115-123 
customs, 252-254, 253-254 Talkin’ the Talk dialogues, 116-117, 
delays, 246 120, 123 
emergency procedures, 250 art 
medications, 281 hobbies, 159 
music, 250 museum, 143 


quick progress in Chinese, 302 
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asking questions 
air travel, 246 
antique shopping, 124 
call for help, 280 
conversation starters, 67-69 
customs, 252-253 
food inquiries, 80 
historical sites, 145 
hometown inquiries, 60-61 
how much, 48, 104 
introductions, 53 
menu choices, 82 
methods of asking, 41-43 
money exchange, 202-203 
movie information, 139 
nightlife, 150 
office supplies, 178 
phone use, 166 
price negotiation, 126-127 
respectful expression, 309 
restaurant orders, 94-95 
restroom location, 99 
shopping help, 113-114 
store hours, 110 
Talkin’ the Talk dialogue, 43 
train travel, 261 
travel directions, 216-221 
travel distance, 225, 226 
aspect 
definition, 26 
markers, 33-34, 283 
asthma, 285 
ATM machine, 210 
attorney, 294 
audio CD 
overview, 3, 6 
quick progress, 299 
tone exercise, 24 
track listing, 343-344 
auxiliary verbs, 31 


eBe 


b initial sound, 14 
ba sound, 80 
banks, 208-210 
Bank of China, 210 
banquet, 305 
bar, 150 
bargaining, 126-127 
beach, 157, 158 
bedroom, 194-195 
beer, 150, 305 
behavior, acceptable, 56 
Beijing (city), 85, 110 
belching, 56 
bellboy, 211, 236 
bill paying 
check writing, 206 
fight over, 305 
hotel checkout, 241, 242 
respectful expression, 312 
restaurant, 99-100 
taxi ride, 256 
tipping, 211-212 
birthday, 133-134 
Black tea, 100 
blood type, 280 
body language, 23 
body parts, 281 
bookstore, 110 
bowing, 23 
bronchitis, 285 
browsing, 112-113 
bu (mot; no) 
overview, 38 
question asking, 42, 43 
Talkin’ the Talk dialogue, 39 
tone changes, 19 
bus travel 
overview, 258 


Talkin’ the Talk dialogues, 22, 69, 259 


business. See also job 
cards, 182 
discussions, 185-187 
e-mail, 189-190 
equipment and supplies, 177-179 
Internet use, 187-188 
meetings, 180-184, 186 
overview, 177 
phone call, 169-170 
presentations, 183, 184 
Talkin’ the Talk dialogues, 179, 184, 
186-187 


eCe 


c initial sound, 14 
cab 
bill paying, 256 
driving directions, 222 
hailing tips, 222, 255 
Talkin’ the Talk dialogues, 223, 256-257 
tipping, 211-212 
calligraphy, 302 
calling card, 172 
camel trek, 162 
car 
accident, 293 
rental, 254 
Talkin’ the Talk dialogue, 43 
cardinal point, 227-228, 230 
cash. See money 
cashing checks, 205-206 
CD 
overview, 3, 6 
quick progress, 299 
tone exercise, 24 
track listing, 343-344 
celebration 
body language, 23 
Chinese New Year, 93 
travel plans, 266-268 


cell phone, 166-167 
character, Chinese, 12-13 
chatting 
address and phone number, 75, 76 
common family words, 70-71 
conversation starters, 67-69 
goodbye, 62, 63 
hometown inquiries, 60-61 
housing, 75-76 
introductory questions, 69-70 
job topics, 72-74 
overview, 54, 67 
response to compliments, 62 
restaurant staff, 94-95 
Talkin’ the Talk dialogues, 68-69, 71, 76 
weather topics, 58-60 
children, 70, 159 
Children’s Palace (children’s activity 
center), 159 
Chinese character, 12-13 
Chinese Cooking For Dummies (Yan, 
Martin), 93 
Chinese New Year (holiday), 93, 266, 307 
chopsticks, 81, 304 
clasping hands, 23 
classifiers 
clothing, 115 
counting guidelines, 45 
days, 132 
halves, 47 
months, 132 
ordinals, 48, 226-227 
overview, 27-28 
Clear and Bright Festival, 268 
client, 170 
clothing 
classifiers, 115 
shopping tips, 115-123 
Talkin’ the Talk dialogues, 116-117, 
120, 123 
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club, 150 
coins, 200, 201 
colors, 122-123 
common good, 63 
common nouns, 27 
comparisons, 104, 118-120, 158 
complex ideograph, 12 
compliments 
food, 100-101 
proper response, 62, 217, 303 
compound vowels, 16-18 
computer 
e-mail, 189-190 
Internet, 187-188, 301 
shopping tips, 125-126 
Talkin’ the Talk dialogue, 40-41 
use in China, 188 
concert, 148-149 
condo. See housing 
congratulations, 307 
conjugation, 26 
consideration, 80 
contact information, 75, 76 
conversation 
address and phone number, 75, 76 
common family words, 70-71 
conversation starters, 67-69 
goodbye, 62, 63 
hometown inquiries, 60-61 
housing, 75-76 
introductory questions, 69-70 
job topics, 72-74 
overview, 54, 67 
response to compliments, 62 
restaurant staff, 94-95 
Talkin’ the Talk dialogues, 68-69, 71, 76 
weather topics, 58-60 
cooking, 300 
cost, 104, 126-127, 238 
counting, 44-48, 49 
country, 60, 63, 269 


courteous expressions 
basic phrases, 21 
food inquiries, 80 
greetings, 55 
introductions, 53 
response to compliment, 303 
restaurant orders, 94 
table manners, 85 

creativity, 302 

credit cards, 207-208 

crime, 293, 294 

culture 
acceptable behavior, 56 
common good, 63 
language learning, 10 
response to compliments, 62, 217, 303 
tea offering, 100 

curiosity, 302 

currency, 199-204 

customs, 252-254 


efhe 


d initial sound, 14 
day, 129-131, 132 
daytime hours, 135-137 
de particle, 40 
definite article, 30-31 
department store, 109 
deposit, of money, 210 
diagnosis, 288-290 
dialect, 10-11, 313 
dictionary 
Chinese characters, 13 
Chinese-English, 321-329 
English-Chinese, 330-338 
pronunciation, 13 
dim sum, 98-99, 101-102 
dime, 206 
dining out. See restaurant 
dinner banquet, 182 
dinner invitation, 84 


diplomacy, 9-10, 185 
direct object, 241 
directions, travel 
cardinal point, 227-228 
exercises, 230 
ordinals, 226-227 
overview, 215 
questioning techniques, 216-221 
Talkin’ the Talk dialogues, 217-218, 
220-221, 228-229 
tips for giving, 221-223 
distance, 224-226 
doctor, 282-290 
dollar, 127, 200-202 
Dragon Boat Festival, 268 
drawing, 159 
drinking and eating. See eating 


efe 


east, 227-228, 230 
eating. See also food; restaurant 
courteous phrases, 80-81 
respectful expressions, 310, 312 
types of meals, 79 
utensils, 81, 304 
wok cooking, 300 
electronics, 125-126 
e-mail, 189-190 
emergency situations. See also medical 
care 
air travel, 250 
call for help, 279-280 
police, 293 
pronunciation, 280 
emotion, 56, 304 
employment. See job 
English translation, 2 
entertainment 
bars and clubs, 150 
concerts, 148-149 


exercises, 164 
historical sites, 145-146 
movies, 137-138, 139, 146-147 
museums, 143-144 
overview, 129, 153 
performing arts, 138-141 
sports, 153, 161-164 
etiquette 
acceptable behavior, 56 
body language, 23 
business greeting, 181 
fight for bill, 305 
food inquiries, 80 
friendly greeting, 55 
introductions, 53 
pronoun use, 27 
question asking, 309 
response to compliment, 217, 303 
table manners, 84-85, 310 
tea offering, 100 
toast before drinking, 305 
evening, 56, 135-137 
exchanging money, 202-204 
exercises 
answer key, 339-342 
cardinal points, 230 
counting, 49 
entertainment, 164 
food, 107 
furnishings, 196 
greetings, 64 
hobby, 164 
hotels, 244 
introductions, 64 
money, 213 
phone calls, 176 
shopping, 128 
sports, 164 
transportation, 264 
travel, 278 
exporting goods, 124 
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efe 


fabric, 122 
family 
common good, 63 
common words, 70-71 
introductions, 52-53 
Talkin’ the Talk dialogues, 36, 71 
festival, 268 
film 
genres, 146-147 
overview, 146 
questions for information, 139 
quick progress in Chinese, 301 
Talkin’ the Talk dialogues, 137-138, 147 
final sound, 16-18 
finances 
banking, 208-210 
check cashing, 205-206 
credit cards, 207-208 
currencies, 199-202 
exercises, 213 
hotel reservation, 232 
money exchange, 202-204 
overview, 199 
shopping, 205 
sources of money, 202 
tipping, 211-212 
travel, 205 
first person, 26 
first tone, 18, 19 
folk festival, 268 
food. See also eating; restaurant 
American, 82-84 
Chinese New Year celebration, 93 
compliments, 100-101 
dim sum, 98-99 
favorites, 92-93 
greeting, 80 


market, 102-106, 300 

meat, 89 

outdoor market, 102-106 
overview, 79 

refusal before acceptance, 306 
regional cuisine, 85-86 
repeated offering, 306 
respectful expressions, 310, 312 
room service, 238 

seasonings and sauces, 93 
service, 84, 85 

shortages, 81 

table manners, 84-85 


Talkin’ the Talk dialogues, 87-88, 101-102 


vegetables, 91-92 

wok cooking, 300 
Forbidden City (historical site), 145 
formal language, 27, 53 
fourth tone, 18, 19 
friend 

greetings, 55 

introductions, 51-54 

phone call, 168 

quick progress in Chinese, 302 

Talkin’ the Talk dialogues, 54 
Friendship Store (state-run store), 127 
Fun & Games exercises 

answer key, 339-342 

cardinal points, 230 

counting, 49 

entertainment, 164 

food, 107 

furnishings, 196 

greetings, 64 

hobby, 164 

hotels, 244 

introductions, 64 

money, 213 

phone calls, 176 

shopping, 128 


sports, 164 

transportation, 264 

travel, 278 
furnishings, 193-196 


eGe 


g initial sound, 14 
gallery, 143 
games, 154 
gangbi (Hong Kong dollars), 201 
ge classifier, 28 
gender-specific noun, 26 
gesturing, 23, 300 
Ghost Market (shopping area), 124 
gift, 305, 306 
given name, 53, 304 
globalization, 1 
goodbye, 62, 63 
grammar, 25, 26 
Great Wall (historical site), 145 
Green tea, 100 
greetings 
answering machine, 173 
basic phrases, 21 
body language, 23 
business meeting, 55, 181-182 
evening, 56 
exercise, 64 
first name, 304 
food, 80 
introductions, 51-54 
morning, 56 
new friend, 55 
overview, 51, 54 
popular expressions, 52, 55-56 
respect, 55 
stranger, 55 
Talkin’ the Talk dialogues, 57, 63 
group travel, 275 


Guangdong province, 86, 98 
Guanhua language, 10-11 
gymnastics, 161 


eHe 


half-third tone, 19 
Han people, 10 
hand clasping, 23 
hand shaking, 23 
Hanyu language, 10, 11 
hardware store, 110 
Hepatitis B vaccine, 285 
herbal remedy, 293 
historical sites, 145-146 
hobby 
art, 159 
exercises, 164 
music, 159-160 
overview, 153-155 
holiday, 93, 266-268 
hometown, 60-61 
Hong Kong (city) 
banking hours, 210 
currency, 201 
dim sum, 98 
medical care, 282 
subway system, 261 
hospital. See medical care 
hot-air ballooning, 162 
hotel 
card, 256 
check-in process, 235-236 
check-out process, 241-242 
exercises, 244 
housing option, 234 
overview, 231 
phone call, 169-170 
room reservation, 231-234 
services, 237-241 
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hotel (continued) 
Talkin’ the Talk dialogues, 233, 236, 
239-240, 242 
tipping, 211-212 
wake-up call, 236 
hour, 135-137 
housing 
chatting, 75-76 
furnishings, 193-196 
hotel versus apartment, 234 
purchase, 190-193 
Huang Shan (Yellow Mountain), 157 
humiliation, 303 
humility, 217, 303 
Hunan provinces, 85 
hunger, 80 


eje 


ice cream, 206 
ideograph, 12 
idiom, 19-21 
illness 
body parts, 281 
description, 283-284 
diagnosis, 288-290 
doctor, 282-290 
medical history, 287-288 
medications, 281 
overview, 280 
treatment options, 290-293 
immunizations, 285 
indefinite article, 30-31 
indirect object, 241 
initial sound, 13-16 
instrument, musical, 160-161 
insult, 56 
Internet use, 187-188, 301 
interrogative pronoun, 42-43 


introduction, 51-54, 57, 64 
introductory questions, 69-70 
investment, 208 

invitation, dinner, 84 


eje 


j initial sound, 13 
Jade Buddha Temple (historical site), 
145-146 
jasmine tea, 100 
jewelry store, 110 
job. See also business 
chatting about, 72-74 
location, 73 
phone communication, 169-171 
Talkin’ the Talk dialogues, 74 
justice, 294 


eKe 


Kai wan xiao (Just kidding.), 308 
Kaige, Chen (movie director), 301 
Kéjia language, 11 

kung-fu movie, 301 


efe 


Labor Day (holiday), 267 
language learning, 10, 299-302 
Lantern Festival, 268 
lawyer, 294 
Lee, Bruce (actor), 301 
leisure activities 
bars and clubs, 150 
concerts, 148-149 
exercises, 164 
historical sites, 145-146 
movies, 137-138, 139, 146-147 


museums, 143-144 
overview, 129, 153 
performing arts, 138-141 
sports, 153, 161-164 
lesson, language, 301 
liquid measurement, 103 
literal translation, 2 
location word, 220 
logograph, 12 
luggage, 273-274 


ele 


ma particle, 41 
mAajiang (mah-jong), 154 
Mandarin Chinese 
definition, 9 
grammatical benefits, 26 
overview, 10 
manners, 84-85 
marriage, 70, 73 
martial arts, 154-155 
MasterCard (credit card), 208 
material noun, 27 
meal, 79 
measurement, 103-104 
meat, 85, 89 
medical care. See also emergency situation 
body parts, 281 
diagnosis, 288-290 
doctor, 282-290 
Hong Kong, 282 
medical history, 287-288 
medication, 281 
overview, 280 
treatment options, 290-293 
medical history, 287-288 
medical symptoms, 283-284 
medication, 281, 290-291 


meeting, 180-184, 186 
-men suffix, 27, 30 
menu 
popular choices, 92-93 
questions, 82 
sauces and seasonings, 93 
sections, 88-89 
Talkin’ the Talk dialogues, 89-90, 96-97 
vegetarian items, 91-92 
message, phone, 172-174 
metric system, 103, 104 
Mid-autumn Festival, 268 
midnight, 136 
Min language, 11 
Ming Temple (historical site), 145 
Ming, Yao (basketball player), 153 
minute, 135-137 
money 
banking, 208-210 
check cashing, 205-206 
credit cards, 207-208 
currencies, 199-202 
exchange, 202-204 
exercises, 213 
hotel reservation, 232 
overview, 199 
shopping, 205 
sources, 202 
tipping, 211-212 
travel, 205 
month, 132-133 
morning, 56, 135-137 
morpheme, 14 
mountain, 157 
movie 
genres, 146-147 
overview, 146 
questions for information, 139 
quick progress in Chinese, 301 
Talkin’ the Talk dialogues, 137-138, 147 
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museums, 143-144 
Museum of Ancient Chinese Sex 
Culture, 143 
music 
concert, 148-149 
festivals, 268 
hobbies, 159-160 
plane travel, 250 


eNe 


name 
asking for, 53 
greeting, 55, 304 
National Day (holiday), 267 
nature 
disasters, 270 
overview, 156-157 
Talkin’ the Talk dialogue, 29, 158 
travel destinations, 270 
negotiation, price, 126-127 
neutral tone, 19 
New Year’s Day (holiday), 266 
night market, 126 
nightlife, 150 
nighttime hours, 135-137 
nodding, 23 
noon, 136 
north, 227-228, 230 
nose, pointing to, 23 
nouns 
gender-specific, 26 
number, 29, 95 
possessives, 40 
references to specific objects, 30-31 
Talkin’ the Talk dialogue, 29 
types, 27-30 
numbers 
approximations, 290 
asking how much, 48 


classifier, 27-28 
clothing size, 115-117 
counting to 100,000, 44-47 
days, 132 

halves, 47 

measure words, 87 
months, 132 

nouns, 29, 95 

ordinal, 48, 226-227 
telling time, 135-137 
word order, 32 


ede 


object, 26, 241 
occupation. See job 


occupational title, 55, 181-182 


office. See business 


Olympics (sporting event), 161 


O-negative blood, 280 
opera, 139, 300 
ordinal number, 48, 226-227 


outdoor food market, 102-106, 300 


ePe 


packing, 273-274 
painting, 159 
pair, of objects, 28 
parent, 70 
particle 
de, 40 
definition, 26 
ma, 41 


Talkin’ the Talk dialogue, 40-41 


parts of speech 
adjectives, 31-32 
adverbs, 37-38 
articles, 30-31 
nouns, 26, 27-30 


overview, 26 
particles, 26, 40 
verbs, 26, 32-37 
passport, 272 
payment 
check writing, 206 
fight over bill, 305 
hotel checkout, 241, 242 
respectful expression, 312 
restaurant meal, 99-100 
shopping purchase, 127 
taxi ride, 256 
Peking Opera, 139, 300 
penny, 206 
pepper, 86 
performing arts, 138-141, 300 
phone 
assistance, 166 
business call, 169-171 
call to friend, 168 
calling card, 172 
cell, 166-167 
exercises, 176 
messages, 172-174 
number, 75, 76 
overview, 165 
Talkin’ the Talk dialogues, 168, 170-171, 
174 
tips for making calls, 167-172 
types, 165 
wake-up call, 236 
phonetic compound, 12 
phrases, popular 
basic phrases, 21 
bus travel, 22 
congratulations, 307 
conversation starters, 67-68 
goodbye, 62, 63 
greetings, 52, 55-56 
most popular, 307-314 


overview, 19-21 
travel, 308 
physical contact, 56 
pictograph, 12 
pinyin language, 2, 13-14 
plane travel 
boarding process, 249-251 
check in, 246 
customs, 252-254, 253-254 
delays, 246 
emergency procedures, 250 
medications, 281 
music, 250 
passport, 272 
Talkin’ the Talk dialogues, 247, 248, 251, 
253-254 
plural noun, 29, 95 
pointing, 23, 56 
police, 293 
pollution, 285 
popular expressions 
bus travel, 22 
congratulations, 307 
conversation starters, 67-68 
goodbye, 62, 63 
greetings, 52, 55-56 
most popular, 307-314 
overview, 19-21 
travel, 308 
possessive, 40 
potential complement, 225 
practice, 9 
prescription medication, 281, 290-291 
presentation, 183, 184 
pronouns 
adjectives, 31 
formal language, 27 
interrogative, 42-43 
overview, 27 
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pronunciation 
basic sounds, 13-19 
bu, 38 
dictionary, 13 
medical emergency, 280 
practice, 9 
proper nouns, 27 
Pudong (area in Shanghai), 193 
putonghua language, 10, 11 


ede 


q initial sound, 13 

question asking 
air travel, 246 
antique shopping, 124 
call for help, 280 
conversation starters, 67-69 
customs, 252-253 
food inquiries, 80 
historical sites, 145 
hometown inquiries, 60-61 
how much, 48, 104 
introductions, 53 
menu choices, 82 
methods of asking, 41-43 
money exchange, 202-203 
movie information, 139 
nightlife, 150 
office supplies, 178 
phone use, 166 
price negotiation, 126-127 
respectful expression, 309 
restaurant orders, 94-95 
restroom location, 99 
shopping help, 113-114 
store hours, 110 
Talkin’ the Talk dialogue, 43 
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